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Anthony Eastmond (ed.), Eastern approaches to Byzantium. Papers from the 
thirty-third Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of Warwick, 
Coventry, March 1999. Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001, Pp. xxi, 297. 


This collection of papers, like the Symposium of which it is the product, looks 
at Byzantium from both sides of its eastern frontier, covering the period of the 
reconquest and subsequent loss of the eastern provinces of the Empire, ca.800- 
ca.1300. All but two of the papers are in English. A wide range of materials and 
approaches is presented in the six main sections of the volume, offering a 
reassessment of Byzantine policy, followed by a more extended analysis of aspects 
of military and political contact with the Armenians, Georgians and Seljuks. A 
number of case-studies examine the effects of cross-cultural exchange between 
these peoples and the Byzantines. 

Jonathan Shepard, Catherine Holmes and Jean-Claude Cheynet, the three 
contributors concerned with presenting the view from within Byzantium, agree 
on the pragmatism of imperial policy in the East. Even so, their depictions of 
the eastern frontier are difficult to reconcile, and this is as much due to the 
different interpretative slants adopted as to the distinct chronological framework 
of each paper. Shepard suggests that the military initiatives of the mid-920s in 
the East were essentially either reactive or pre-emptive strikes, and not signs of 
‘imperial hunger for direct annexation’. He shows that while a strategy of loose 
hegemony was favoured by Constantinople, the repeated incursions of Sayf 
ad-Daula after 934 forced the Byzantine army to go on major expeditions into 
enemy territory. Although Sayf has been dismissed by some modern historians 
as nothing more than a ‘paper tiger’, Shepard argues that the Byzantines believed 
him to pose a serious threat. It was the ‘juggernaut’ directed against Aleppo in 
an effort to contain Sayf that was to acquire a momentum of its own, unleashing 
the forces of expansionism after the death of Constantine VII. In the next paper, 
Catherine Holmes is concerned to show the persistence under Basil II of flexible 
and devolved relations with the newly conquered eastern territories. From the 
sigillographic evidence Holmes draws the conclusion that indigenous administrative 
Structures were maintained, and claims rather controversially that episkeptitai, 
who were associated elsewhere with the management of imperíal estates, did not 
assume such duties in the eastern frontier, but were placed rather at the head of 
local tax-collectors. Starkly contrasting to Holmes, Cheynet, in the part of his 
paper devoted to an analysis of the period 976 to 1071, describes the development 
of a well-defined, linear frontier, which, once breached, could not be further 
defended. He accredits Basil II with the conception of such a defence system. 
Cheynet, of course, is attempting in his paper to chart the conceptualisation by 
Byzantium of the eastern frontier from the ninth to the thirteenth century, and it 
is unavoidable that he should be tempted to tidy things up a little in order that 
they fit in with his schema overall. A further discussion of changes in Byzantine 
policy is provided by Liz James' investigation of the motives of imperial relic- 
hunting in the East from late Antiquity to 1204. 

Papers by Carole Hillenbrand, Robert Thomson and Stephen Rapp act as an 
introduction to the remainder of the sections, offering an overview of Seljuk, 
Armenian and Georgian historiography. The three papers are aimed at the non- 
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specialist, and present what is often a highly complex situation in a clear and 
succinct manner. 

Hillenbrand considers sources in both Persian and Arabic, and analyses what 
Seljuk history has to say concerning two specific events, the battle of Manzikert 
in 1071 and the fall of Constantinople to the Crusaders in 1204. She argues that 
in Ibn al-Qalanisi (d. 1160) the notion of Manzikert as a hinge of Islamic history 
is ‘simply not there’; in the account by Ibn al-Athir (d.1233) of the sack of 
Constantinople the Byzantines are treated with sympathy and it is the Crusaders 
who are the target of invective. As Hillenbrand acknowledges, no historical 
writings exist about the Seljuks by the Seljuks themselves in a Turkic language, 
making it difficult to penetrate the overtly Islamicising and legitimising 
historiographical agenda of the Muslim writers. Further evidence concerning the 
Seljuk past may, however, be provided by the archaeological record. Pamela 
Armstrong’s work, presented in this volume as being still in the early stages of 
research, attempts to link a type of ceramic ware with Turkomen tribesmen (i.e. 
the nomadic subjects of the Seljuks) and could, if her identifications prove correct, 
open up the possibility of the archaeological study of Seljuk presence in Anatolia 
prior to the thirteenth century; one has, however, to remain sceptical about the 
possibility of clearly identifying the remains of a non-sedentary culture. 

Thompson looks at a selection of narrative histories and chronicles written in 
Armenian. Although his paper is on the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, his initial 
paragraphs outline earlier developments. His paper is complemented by that of 
Lynn Jones, in which she approaches Armenian politics and cultural affiliations 
through the carvings and frescoes of the church of the Holy Cross at Aghtamar, 
founded by King Gagik in 915. While the portrait of Gagik carved on the east 
wall is reminiscent of depictions of the Abbasid Caliph, the representation of the 
donor on the west side, offering a model of his church to Christ, would appear 
to be indebted to Byzantine art; Jones shows that the second composition in fact 
shares few common characteristics with Middle Byzantine iconography, and that 
the closest parallel is an earlier Armenian carving, on the seventh century portal 
of the cathedral at Mren. 

Georgian-language histories, according to Stephen Rapp, were focused on the 
ideology of kingship. The corpus of texts composed before 813 portrays the local 
monarchy in accordance to the Persian tradition, but a shift can be seen in the 
Bagratid histories where royal authority is presented in Christian and essentially 
Byzantine terms, although select Near Eastern motifs do continue to play a small 
part. Eventually, Davit’ II (т. 1089-1125) appropriated the title of Basileus, then, 
even more boldly, chose to discard formal Byzantine titlature, removing any 
implication that the Georgian monarch was subordinate to the Byzantine emperor. 
Giorgi Tcheishvili also identifies a loss of prestige by Byzantium in Georgian 
eyes, and shows how the Empire came under increasing criticism; this is apparent 
in Vitae of important Georgian monks living on Mount Athos. We can, according 
to Helen Evans, detect a similar progression in a group of royal donor portraits 
from Cilician Armenia, painted in the latter half of the thirteenth century. While 
the loros worn by Levon II may be a sign of imperial pretensions similar to those 
held by the Georgian king Davit’, other details in the dress of the Cilician royal 
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family (fleur de lys, Chinese dragon) constitute a fusion of elements pointing to 
ties with the Crusader States as well as to the position of Cilicia as the only 
Christian power in the East that had successfully treated with the Mongols. By 
the end of the thirteenth century, the political ambitions of the kingdom had been 
let down; a fourteenth century portrait of Levon IV shows him sitting cross- 
legged in the pose of Islamic rulers, and iconographically represents a regression. 

Unlike most of the other papers here, that by Zaza Skhirtladze on early paintings 
in the Gareja desert does not look at royal commissions, but at cultural production 
by other social strata. In putting forward the old, residual authority of Syria and 
the Holy Land as an alternative to the spiritual leadership of Byzantium, both 
this paper and the one by Brigitta Schrade, on the promotion and veneration in 
the mountainous province of Svaneti of certain saints’ cults, emphasize the limits 
of Byzantine power. 

The volume will no doubt end up being used as a source for specific articles 
on precise topics, rather than read cover to cover. Even so, two things stand out 
from the papers as a whole. One is the intricateness of cross-cultural influences, 
and the difficulties posed when trying to describe them adequately. The other 
concerns the limited nature of Byzantine power in the region, even in the heyday 
of expansionism; particularly striking is the facility with which local rulers could 
recycle and subvert imperial iconography, giving it a very different message. 

Unsurprisingly, given that it forms the subject of a separate volume in the 
Spring Symposium series, diplomacy is not dealt with in this book. Economic 
questions are broached in the initial bibliographic overview by Speros Vryonis; 
they are also briefly touched upon by Catherine Holmes, and by Rustam Shukurov 
(in his paper on the ideological significance of the titlature adopted on their 
coinage by the rulers of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century Turkomen states in 
Anatolia), but otherwise are not discussed. The absence of an analysis of relations 
between the Armenian and Georgian churches and the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
is acutely felt, and a specific paper on the changing nature of Muslim presence 
in Transcaucasia would have been welcome. It is rather surprising to find, instead, 
David Buckton’s ‘Stalin and Georgian Enamels’, undoubtedly a charming piece 
of detective work, but which adds little to our appreciation of the relations of 
Middle Byzantium with its eastern neighbours. But even with these imperfections, 
the published proceedings constitute a stimulating and substantial addition to 
research. 


Teresa Shawcross 
Exeter College, Oxford 
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Dion C. Smythe (ed.), Strangers to Themselves: The Byzantine Outsider. Papers 
from the Thirty-Second Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University 
of Sussex, Brighton, March 1998. Aldershot: Ashgate, 2000. Pp. x + 269. 


The representation of the Other! in the Byzantine world has attracted the attention 
of many scholars in recent years. Since the publication of Hartog's reappraisal 
of Herodotus in the light of Otherness,’ studies devoted to the subject have 
abounded.’ Moreover, it is evident that scholarly interest has focused on the 
exploration of this motif in Byzantine authors, thereby extending the path opened 
by Hartog. It should come as no surprise, therefore, if we are now familiar with 
the opinions of Niketas Choniates, or Kinnamos, or Anna Komnene and the 
Komnenian court regarding outsiders in Byzantium. However, it was also clear 
that an overall conceptual framework for the subject has been slow to develop. 
The nineteen papers included in this volume were presented during the Thirty- 
second Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, organized by the University of 
Sussex in March 1998, with the assistance of the pioneer of research in this 
domain of Byzantine studies Dion Smythe.* The volume is dedicated principally 
to the study of the phenomenon of Otherness through the presence of specific 
ethnic groups, such as the Jews, or commercial relations (traders etc.) and, on a 
lesser scale, through the evidence supplied by sources. The book, therefore, while 
not aiming to present all the issues associated with the concept, nevertheless 
constitutes a particularly interesting contribution to this flourishing field of study. 

The extensive introduction by Margaret Mullett — after the short preface by 
the editor of the volume Dion Smythe (pp. vii-viii) — titled ‘The Other in 
Byzantium' (pp. 1-22) gives the reader a clear idea of what is to follow. Drawing 
not only on the Byzantine sources but also modern theoretical works,’ Mullett 
analyzes the key idea behind the Sussex Symposium, while at the same time 


1. As Margaret Mullett has pointed out (p. 21, n. 124), the title of this volume echoes the study 
of Julia Kristeva, Étrangers à nous-méme, which was translated into English under the title 
Strangers to Ourselves. 

2. Le miroir d'Hérodote, Essai sur la représentation de l'autre, Paris 1980 (19917). The English 
translation appeared іп 1988. See also Hartog's new work, Mémoire d'Ulysse. Récits sur la frontière 
en Gréce ancienne, Paris 1996, as well as the interesting review by G. Lenclud, Les Grecs, les 
autres (et nous) (note critique), Annales 53 (1998), 695-713. 

3. Two important works covering certain aspects of the subject are: Mar. — Th. Foegen (ей.), 
Fremde der Gesellschaft. Historische und sozialwissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zur Differenzierung 
der Normalität und Fremdheit (Studienhefte zur Europäischen Rechtsgeschichte 56) (Frankfurt 
1991), and Chryssa A. Maltezou (ed.), О: zepiDcpiakoí ото BuCavrio (Athens 1993). An 
extensive bibliography up to 1996 can be found in O.J. Schmitt, ‘Das Normannenbild im 
Geschichtswerk des Nikets Choniates', JÓB 47 (1997), 157-177, esp. 157, n. 2. Reference should 
also be made here to Dion Smythe, ‘Outsiders by Taxis. Perceptions of Non-Conformity in Eleventh 
and Twelfth-Century Literature’, ByzForsch 24 (1997), 229-249, and A. Markopoulos, ‘Das Bild 
des-Anderen bei Laonikos Chalkokondyles und das Vorbild Herodot’, JOB 50 (2000), 205-216. 

4. Unfortunately, Smythe's doctoral thesis Byzantine Perceptions of the Outsider in the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries: A Method (St. Andrews 1992) has not yet been published. 

5. Levinas, Said, de Beauvoir and Cohen are just some of the contemporary intellectuals whose 
works and ideas are cited; while these references give a laudably fashionable tone to the discussion, 
I was not always entirely convinced of their relevance or significance. 
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referring forward to the papers that follow. Mullett’s discussion makes it clear 
that we need to distinguish between the notions of Outsider and Other; for they 
constitute discrete conceptual areas of considerable complexity that were inherent 
in Byzantine society on a number of levels. Who, after all, is the Other and 
precisely where should she, he or it be sought? The six papers following Mullett’s 
discussion focus, more or less, on religious matters in the broadest sense of the 
term. Furthermore, with the exception of Joëlle Beaucamp (Exclues et Aliénées: 
les Femmes dans la Tradition Canonique Byzantine, pp. 87-103), who studies 
the feminine presence in the Church, noting, with her customary precision, how 
strict the Byzantine religious tradition is for women,‘ the contributors focus on 
monastic literature,’ on ascetism,’ on apocalyptic texts,’ or on the overall monastic 
environment,” while a very interesting text is signed by Nancy Sevéenko, who 
traces the footsteps of the hermit in the desert during the early Christian centuries 
and attempts to understand his highly idiosyncratic behaviour (‘The Hermit as 
Stranger in the Desert’, pp. 75-86). 

The presence of the Jews in the Byzantine world gives the opportunity to two 
scholars, Nicholas de Lange and Hanna Jacobsohn, to examine the peculiarities 
of the Jewish minority as a typical phenomenon of the representation of the Other 
from a purely ethnological perspective. In his paper (‘Hebrews, Greeks or Romans? 
Jewish Culture and Identity in Byzantium’, pp. 105-118), which covers mainly 
the years 1000-1200, de Lange makes a great number of observations concerning 
the cultural background of the Jews in Byzantium and notes, among many other 
highly interesting points, the ongoing decline of the use of Greek by Jews and 
its replacement by Jewish, at least within the family, particularly after the tenth 
century. As for Jacobsohn’s paper (‘The Enigma of the Romaniote Tombs’, 
pp. 119-128), it is solely concerned, as the title indicates, with making widely 
known the 1994 discovery of evidence from a large Jewish cemetery with 
Romaniote tombs in Chalkida (Euboea). Jacobsohn presents seven interesting 
epitaphs (pp. 123-124) as well as photographic material of considerable interest 
from the findings. 

The paper by David Jacoby, ‘The Byzantine Outsider in Trade (с. 900—с. 1350)’ 
(pp. 129-147) is a particularly interesting contribution to the volume. The trader 
is a typical Outsider in Byzantine society, since he is involved in processes, 
especially during the tenth century, that place him both within yet, at the same 
time, outside the general social surroundings, irrespective of his ethnic identity, 
whether Byzantine citizen or ‘foreigner’ (e.g. Jew or Venetian). It is evident that, 
during the fourteenth century, his social status is raised to a higher level, an 
observation partly affirmed by the fact that many people belonging to the imperial 
élite are involved in trade. The author examines closely this social evolution, and 


6. On this subject, see in particular Dion C. Smythe, ‘Women as Outsiders’, in Liz James (ed.), 
Women, Men and Eunuchs. Gender in Byzantium (London and New York 1997), 149-167. 

7. John McGuckin, Aliens and Citizens of Elsewhere: Xeniteia in East Christian Monastic 
Literature, 23-28. 

8. Janet Rutherford, Byzantine Ascetism — a Stranger to the Church? 39-45. 

9. Jane Baun, Middle Byzantine “Tours of Hell’: Outsider Theodicy? 47-60. 

10. Robert H. Jordan, John of Phoberou: a Voice crying in the Wilderness, 61-73. 
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produces many interesting cases from archival material. What does it mean, after 
all, to be a Constantinopolitan, or, what is more, ‘Constantinopolitan through and 
through’, as Theodore Balsamon boasts (Rallis-Potlis 2, 285-286)? This, too, is 
the question considered by Paul Magdalino (‘Constantinople and the Outside 
World’, pp. 149-162). Magdalino takes a close look at the development of 
Constantinople from the early to the late Byzantine period and the overwhelming 
importance gained by the capital with the passing of the years. He wonders for 
whom, after all, the pronouncement of Balsamon could be true, and to what 
degree Byzantium was, until almost the thirteenth century, the state of one city. 
While Jacoby and Magdalino concern themselves with Constantinople, Lyn Rodley 
studies the icons of patrons in churches far from the City, particularly in Cappadocia, 
though elsewhere too, as for instance in Beroia, Kastoria and other regions of 
Byzantium (‘Patron Imagery from the Fringes of the Empire’, pp. 163-178). 

On the other hand, Roderick Beaton looks at the Byzantine novel of the twelfth 
century. Focusing on the notion of ‘chronotope’, as defined by M. Bakhtin, Beaton 
attempts to apply its uses to the novels of the twelfth century, and in particular 
to Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysminias, in order to clarify how the notion of 
time differentiates the insider-outsider relationships of the main characters (‘The 
World of Fiction and the World “Out There”: the Case of the Byzantine Novel’, 
pp. 179-188). Elizabeth Jeffreys (‘Akritis and Outsiders’, pp. 189-202), taking as 
her starting point the last words uttered by Digenis on his deathbed (Grottaferrata 8, 
129-130), where he calls her ‘foreigner’, together with his words in other parts 
of the same text where he expresses his desire to be left alone (Grottaferata 4, 
956-959), examines these same relationships in Digenis Akritis, producing 
interesting conclusions with regard to the structure of the whole text. Elsewhere, 
Charlotte Roueché, who has been preparing a new edition of the Strategikon, 
studies the notion of the foreigner in Kekaumenos. There is no doubt that 
Kekaumenos offers considerable material for this kind of research, with, for 
instance, his references to the Vlachs, and for this reason Roueché’s study is 
particularly welcome. The idiosyncratic features of Procopius the historian are 
examined by Geoffrey Greatrex (‘Procopius the Outsider?’ pp. 215-228)." Is 
Procopius, after all, an ‘Outsider’? — his writings are remarkably different both 
with regard to structure and to content, and he seems to be the only writer to 
criticize Justinian’s reign? Greatrex convincingly argues for a negative answer to 
this question. Liliana Simeonova” studies the interesting motif of ‘foreigner’ and 
the contrast between the sophisticated Byzantine citizen and the rough, illiterate 
outsider as described mainly in Arabic texts. Paul Stephenson’s contribution is 
similar to Simeonova's, though its focus is on the Pechenegs and Vlachs.? The 


И. A highly useful contribution to this subject is Greatrex's article "The Nika Riot: a Reappraisal’, 
JHS 117 (1997), 60-86. 

12. Foreigners in tenth-century Byzantium: a contribution to the history of cultural encounter, 
229-244, 

13. Byzantine conceptions of Otherness after the Annexation of Bulgaria (1018), 245-257. 
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final text of the volume, by Robin Cormack, is the ‘Afterword by an Art Historian’, 
pp. 259-264. While Cormack begins in similar vein to Mullett’s introduction, his 
chapter acquires separate significance thanks to its analysis of various assumptions 
regarding the notions of foreigner/Byzantine and outsider/insider as developed in 
the foregoing presentations of the Symposium. 

An index, that could usefully have been more detailed, constitutes the final 
‘chapter’ of this stimulating collection of essays," which will surely become a 
key reference for future research in the field. 


A. Markopoulos 
University of Athens 


14. I should note that printing errors are rare: anguage (p. ix), oustider (p. 131 sq.), though more 
common in the case of Greek words: epxopevot (р. 132) IIfjovoío: (p. 143, n. 67), xpo 
(pp. 150, 162), Ay. Ауаруброт (p. 168, n. 20), 0zrráfjac (р. 169; n. 22), uveueia. ueydriec 
Прёолос̧ (p. 171, n. 26). 
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Emmanuel Moutafov, ‘Europeanisation on Paper’. Treatises on Painting in Greek 
during the first half of the 18th century. Sofia: Aba, 2001. Pp. 279 (in Bulgarian). 


This publication contributes to the issue of painter’s manuals in the eastern Orthodox 
visual tradition and discussion is focussed on the under-developed field of their 
significance in the Balkans in the later post-Byzantine period. The significance of 
texts on painting is considered in relation to the process of cultural exchange between 
the two Christian visual traditions in Europe, the Latin west and the Eastern Orthodox 
east in the aftermath of the Enlightenment. The Bulgarian text is accompanied by 
a comprehensive summary in English from which this assessment is made. 

The edition of doctoral research is accompanied by two Appendices. The first 
appendix marks the first publication of the Greek text in Christopher Zhepharovich’s 
General Instructions or hermeneia to the young wishing to learn the art of icon- 
painting (the first chapter, on technical issues) from the manuscript in the library 
of the Romanian Academy of Sciences, Gr. 886. Appendix II is a specialised 
Greek-Bulgarian lexicon, with some English equivalents, of terms related to 
iconography and technical processes. 

The author’s approach is text based and reliant on a linguistic analytical method. 
The appropriation of foreign language was found to be a reliable indicator of 
transmission, appropriation and dissemination of texts. 

Texts on paintings are considered in the context of the multi-cultural society in 
the Ottoman Empire during the eighteenth century with particular focus given to the 
Balkan region. In evaluating the impact of texts in both Christian and Muslim sectors, 
religious denomination is not perceived as a discriminating factor. Cultural interface 
is observed on different social levels and in diverse forms of production from 
architecture through to painting and into the decorative arts in both the religious and 
secular contexts. The process of complimentary exchange is illustrated with reference 
to the hybrid character of iconostasis in Orthodox churches (Section I.2 The ‘alafranga’ 
trend and style). Texts on painting or hermeneia are defined as a category in relation 
to other forms of written instruction, such as the model-books encountered in Russia 
and the treatises in western Europe. The differentiating factor of hermeneia is identified 
as the concern for scriptural imagery evident in sections devoted to iconography and 
implied in the etymological origin of the word translated as ‘expound’. 

The evolution of hermeneia as a genre in the Orthodox domain is seen to be 
the product of cultural exchange in greater Europe. Without precedent before the 
eighteenth century, the emergence of texts on painting is viewed as a direct response 
to the development west of the Balkans of printed images and texts. The interpretation 
and translations of treatises of the Italian Renaissance in Greek texts are closely 
examined. Analysis of the most significant texts of the eighteenth century exposed 
the fluidity of the genre and the increasingly secular nature of their development 
manifest in their address to domestic architectural decoration and in their promotion 
of technical processes with a pronounced ornamental application. The widely 
distributed evidence of the interpretation of such texts is seen as a measure of the 
scope of their geographic dissemination in the Ottoman Empire and of the regionally 
distinct reception in Christian and non-Christian sectors alike. 

The final section treats three texts recognised as significant and identified as 
those by Panagiotes Doxaras and by Christopher Zhepharovich, together with the 
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more familiar attributed to Dionysius of Fourna. The comparative analysis presents 
new evidence for refining biographies and attributions and enables the achievement 
of each individual to be re-assessed. Dionysius’ pivotal role is ascribed to the 
respect of the Orthodox visual tradition in the text and to its perceived endorsement 
by the Patriarchate and Athonite monasticism. In comparison, Panagiotes Doxaras’ 
interpretation of Renaissance principles and aesthetics and Zhepharovich’s debt 
to Doxaras is uncovered and presented as potentially more significant models 
and channels of cultural exchange. 

The significance of the author’s texts is seen principally in the presentation of 
theory at a conceptual level. An unprecedented listing of hermeneia surviving in 
Bulgaria is given, including texts in Slavonic, illustrating the pattern and form 
of literary transmission into the following century. Despite this legacy of the 
perpetuation of texts into the first half of the nineteenth century, the apogees of 
their function is situated to the end of the eighteenth century. The implementation 
of their content is found to be most pronounced in the sphere of ornament and 
in the decorative arts. The command of pictorial perspective and the Muslim 
circumscription on images are seen as compromising factors in the integration 
of western principles and aesthetics in the east. The role of texts is not considered 
to be prominent in the western appropriation characteristic of Italo-Cretan painting. 

This enquiry is welcome for illumination mechanisms of European cultural 
awareness. The evidence and analysis presented contributes to the reconstruction 
of artistic practice and illustrates concepts of plurality and hybridity currently held 
in the discourse of cultural exchange. The introduction of the term ‘Europeanisation’ 
conveys the non-discriminatory nature of the perception of culture outside the 
borders of the Ottoman domain. The centres of influence identified as in central 
Europe rather than in the more western cultural capitals denotes the impartiality 
towards the hierarchy of sites and sources held in western cultural perceptions. 

This assessment of cultural interface offers a relevant perspective to the related 
academic discourse of colonialism and gives rise to deserving issues. The factors 
conditioning the secular dimension of the genre merit further investigation. Such 
a considered view of hermeneia calls for corresponding attention to the question 
of their use by icon-painters. The occurrence of iconographic parallels between 
text and image have been demonstrated but the extent to which these arise from 
à common visual tradition is yet to be evaluated and the degree to which these 
parallels result from painters’ adherence to text has yet to be fully demonstrated. 
The evidence surviving in archives of prominent centres of production of images 
located at Samokov, Triavna and Bansko underline the importance of the Bulgarian 
context to this issue. The question of the demise of texts on painting may prove 
to have a direct bearing on this matter as well as furnishing the general understanding 
of later post-Byzantine visual tradition and the ascendency of the western aesthetic. 

Such a considered view of hermeneia calls for corresponding attention to the 
question of their use by icon-painters. The occurrence of iconographic parallels 
between text and image have been found but the extent to which these arise from 
a common visual tradition and the degree to which these parallels result from 
painters’ adherence to text has yet to be fully demonstrated and evaluated. 


Claire Brisby 
London 
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Jeffery Michael Featherstone, Theodore Metochites’s Poems ‘To Himself". 
Introduction, Text and Translation. Byzantina Vindobonensia 23. Vienna: 
Austrian Academy of Sciences, 2000. Pp. 156. 


Theodore Metochites is one of the most famous non-imperial figures of medieval 
Byzantium. He was to the early fourteenth century what Photius had been to the 
ninth and Psellos to the eleventh; enormously erudite, prolific, talented and 
energetic, he loomed over the Empire’s intellectual life and was central to its 
politics for over thirty years. The Empire he administered for Andronikos II 
Palaiologos was a rump of the state which Photius and Psellos had served; it 
was weakened still further by the civil wars of 1321-1328, which Metochites did 
much to provoke by his lucrative control of government business, and which 
eventually brought both him and Andronikos down. Yet Metochites carried the 
same weight of encyclopaedic learning and cultural self-confidence as any 
Byzantine intellectual before him; he loaded his written discourse with all the 
ornamental affectation that the ancient treasury of the Greek language could 
afford, and he amassed a personal fortune which many a past bureaucrat would 
have envied. Metochites is interesting precisely because of the tension he 
experienced, not only between his literary and political activities, but also between 
the traditional dimensions of his role and the crisis of the tradition in which he 
operated. His ‘humanistic’ awareness of this tension was the theme of the first 
monograph devoted to him, Hans-Georg Beck’s study of his essays published in 
1952.' Metochites' other great interpreter, Ihor Sevéenko, tended rather to stress 
the typically Byzantine elements in his make-up, but he too highlighted the 
phenomenon of this unrepentant elitist who knew, better than any of his 
contemporaries, what it meant to be an undiminished fish in a terminally shrinking 
pond.’ 

In one way, Metochites is one of the more accessible of Byzantine writers, 
because the monastery church of Christ the Saviour in Chora, which he enlarged 
and redecorated at great expense, survived the Ottoman occupation as a mosque, 
the Kariye Camii. Its restoration as a museum, completed six years after the 
appearance of Beck’s book, made it a showcase of the best late Byzantine mosaics 
and frescoes. The mosaic lunette in the narthex which depicts the kneeling 
Metochites, in bulbous head-piece and embroidered blue caftan, presenting his 
church to Christ, is the most reproduced and memorable portrait in Byzantine 
art after the imperial mosaics of Ravenna and St Sophia; indeed, it has been 
recently suggested in this journal that the iconographic programme of the Chora 
deliberately echoed the imperial patronage of Justinian’s Great Church.’ 


1. H.-G. Beck, Theodor Metochites: Die Krise des byzantinischen Weltbildes in 14. Jahrhundert 
(Munich, 1952). 

2. I. Sevéenko, Etudes sur la polémique entre Théodore Métochite et Nicéphore Choumnos 
(Brussels, 1962)’; idem, ‘Theodore Metochites, the Chora and the Intellectual Trends of His Time’, 
in The Kariye Djami, ed. P. Underwood, IV (Princeton, 1975), 19-55. 

3. Robert S. Nelson, ‘The Chora and the Great Church: Intervisuality in Fourteenth-Century 
Constantinople', BMGS 23 (1999), 67-101. 
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Appropriately, the Chora portrait has illustrated almost all books on Metochites 
since the restoration of the church, and a colour close-up makes a very attractive 
front cover for the publication here reviewed. 

In writing, Metochites has taken longer to become approachable, despite the 
fact that his admiring protégé, Nikephoros Gregoras, faithfully obeyed his 
instructions to preserve his works for posterity: all are extant, apart from his 
letter collection which perished in the Escorial fire of 1671. More than most 
Byzantine writers, Metochites has always been easier to read about than to read, 
partly because he wrote in an idiosyncratic style which even Gregoras had to 
describe as ‘stormy’ and ‘thorny’, and partly because he has been so thoroughly 
and sympathetically presented, by Gregoras, Beck and Ševčenko. The excellence 
of his interpreters may actually have delayed the process of helping him to speak 
for himself in modern editions and translations of his works. Beck used an old 
and unsatisfactory edition of his essays; few of his other works were then in 
print, and none were translated. Sevéenko’s two fundamental studies of 1962 and 
1975 were accompanied by critical editions and translations of illustrative texts. 
Sevéenko then revived Max Treu’s project, from the beginning of this century, 
to publish Metochites' twenty hexameter poems from Parisinus graecus 1776; 
the 1980s thus saw the appearance in print, with English translations, of four 
poems, all involving Jeffery Featherstone, first in collaboration with Sevéenko 
(poems III-IV),* then with other Ševčenko students (XH), and finally by himself 
(ХІ). Yet it was not until the last decade of the twentieth century that the drops 
became a trickle: a translation of Metochites' oration in praise of Nicaea, which 
brought him to the attention of Andronikos II in 1295; an edition, with modern 
Greek translation, of his logos on education; the first-fruits of a project for а 
new edition and translation of the essays;" a Festschrift article by Featherstone 
offering a text and translation of poem XIII;" and now, most substantially, his 
edition and translation of poems XIV-XX. Much of Metochites oeuvre remains 
unpublished, including the astronomical treatise, a restatement of Ptolemy's 
Almagest, which the author regarded as his greatest intellectual achievement. 
However, the publication of most of the poems marks a watershed, because they 
are in every sense the most personal of Metochites' works. They were his authorial 
pride and joy, they are all about himself, and the last seven in the collection are 


4. Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina historia, ed. L. Schopen, I (Bonn, 1829), 272. 

5. I. Sevéenko, J. Featherstone, ‘Two Poems by Theodore Metochites’, Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 26 (1981), 1-46. 

6. Ed. M. Cunningham, S. Georgopoulou, J. Featherstone, ‘Theodore Metochites’s Poem to 
Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos’. Harvard Ukrainian Studies 7 (1988), 100-116. 

7. J. Featherstone, ‘Theodore Metochites’s Eleventh Poem’, BZ 81 (1988), 253-64 

8. C. Foss, A Byzantine Capital and Its Praises (Brookline, MA, 1996), 164-203. 

9. HOikóc ij Iep) moudeiac, ed. 1. Polemis (Athens 1995). 

10. Theodoros Metochites On Philosophic Irony and Greek History, ed. P.A. Agapitos, K. Hult 
and O.L. Smith (Nicosia-Góteborg 1996). 

11. J. Featherstone, "Theodore Metochites's Poem to His Nephew the Protasekretis «Leo Bardales>, 
in Philohistór. Miscellanea in honorem C. Laga, Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 60 (Leuven 
1994), 451-68. 
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addressed ‘to himself’. Featherstone’s edition and translation of these texts thus 
brings us as close as we can get to one of the most extreme exponents of the 
Byzantine urge to literary self-representation, which has received much attention 
of late.” 

If Metochites had a literary model for these poems, it was St Gregory of 
Nazianzus (p.16), who had written a lengthy iambic poem ‘Concerning his own 
life’, as well as many shorter autobiographical poems, including one ‘To his own 
verses’.'* Gregory was widely revered in Byzantium as the prototypical combination 
of Hellenic learning with Christian orthodoxy, and Metochites’ special regard for 
the Father known simply as ‘the Theologian’ is evident in the still unpublished 
laudation which he composed in his honour, and which draws on Gregory’s 
autobiography as well as later hagiographical material. Yet one did not have to 
go back to the fourth century to find inspiration for writing about oneself and 
one's works: authorial self-representation had been a distinctive feature of Byzantine 
literary expression for three centuries. Among many examples, it may be relevant 
to cite the foundation charter composed for the Kosmosoteira monastery in Thrace 
by its founder, the Sebastokrator Isaac Komnenos, third son of Alexios I. This 
highly personal document refers to the author's authorship in a way distinctly 
reminiscent of Metochites: 


I have bequeathed some books to the monastery ... I bequeathed another book in addition 
to these, one that I composed with great effort. It [contains] heroic, iambic and political 
verse, as well as various letters and ekphraseis. I do not want this [book] to lie in an 
obscure place, but to be displayed often for reading and for commemoration of me for 
those especially industrious men who like to come across books and histories.’ 


It is not impossible that Metochites read these lines: Isaac had been one of 
the previous re-founders of the Chora monastery, where he had originally planned 
to be buried, and could well have provided it with a copy of the Kosmosoteira 
typikon in his concern to avoid conflicts of interest between the two foundations. 

Like St Gregory of Nazianzus, Metochites describes his autobiographical 
versifying as a remedy (b&ppakov) for his woes that were the price of his 
involvement in public affairs. Metochites, too, wrote in the hexameter form which 
Gregory had employed in some of his autobiographical compositions. But 
Metochites showed much less regard for the rules of prosody, and this was only 
the most superficial of the differences which set him apart from his great precursor. 
Metochites' involvement in the world was not pastoral and self-sacrificing, but 
political and self-serving, and he craved leisure for scholarship, not for ascetic 
prayer and contemplation. Where Gregory is economical, precise and informative, 


12. M. Angold, ‘The Autobiographical Impulse in Byzantium’, DOP 52 (1998) 225-57; M. 
Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz, WBSt 22 (Vienna, 1999). 

13. See Gregory of Nazianzus, Autobiographical Poems, ed. and tr. C. White (Cambridge, 1996). 

14. I. Sevéenko, ‘The Logos on Gregory of Nazianzus by Theodore Metochites’, in Geschichte 
und Kultur der Palaiologenzeit. ed. W. Seibt (Vienna, 1996) 221-33. 

15. Adapted from the translation by N.P. Sevéenko in Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, 
ed. J. Thomas and A. Constantinides Hero (Washington, D.C., 2000), II, 844. 
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Metochites is prolix, tortuous and allusive: one contemporary likened his verses 
to ‘writhing, undisentanglable serpents’ (p.16 n.11). Gregory describes a real 
storm that nearly wrecked the ship that was carrying him from Alexandria to 
Athens; Metochites returns, in poem after poem, to the banal metaphor of life’s 
stormy sea — possibly, but not necessarily, inspired by his one experience of a 
long sea voyage, that which he had undertaken in 1295 as an envoy to Cyprus 
and Cilician Armenia. One is reminded of the language in which Anna Comnena 
and her loyal family friend George Tornikes had veiled their reference to the 
embarrassing episode of her failed coup against her brother John II in 1118:'* 
personal responsibility for private and public misfortune is subsumed into an 
impersonal force of nature. 

Nevertheless, the poems deserve sympathetic and attentive reading. Metochites’ 
sea and storm imagery can be powerful and arresting (XV.142-7, XVIII.272-99). 
There is much prayer as well as self-pity, there is little self-justification, and 
‘there is a poignancy rarely found in Byzantine letters’ (p.16). Metochites admits 
his sinfulness, and is grateful that he had had it so good for so long. As he points 
out in poems XVII-XX, he is not just being contrite and philosophical after the 
event of his downfall: in poems XIV-XVI he shows himself acutely aware of the 
precariousness of the wealth and power which he continues to enjoy. He also 
seems convinced that the Empire itself, which he equates with the genos of the 
Romaioi, is on the point of extinction (XIV.25-38, 131-40, 192-215; XVI. 261- 
7)." Is this the egoism of the politician who would rather see the state collapse 
with him than to imagine it in the hands of his enemies, or is it the relativism 
of the intellectual with the perspicacity to realise that his polity is just one more 
empire that has had its day? Or is it, rather, a reflection of Metochites' belief in 
the oracular books and horoscopes which he and Andronikos II, according to 
Gregoras, had consulted in 1321 in reaction to certain disturbing portents?'* 
Byzantine prophecy was ultimately concerned to predict the sequence of reigns 
and events that would lead to the termination of the Empire as the last biblically 
prophesied world power in world history before the coming of Antichrist. It is 
not unlikely that the emperor and his minister would have encountered the oracle, 
which had been in circulation since at least the mid twelfth century, that 
Constantinople would not last a thousand years: the thousand years were due 
to expire in 1330. 

The poems thus offer a genuine, intimate insight into the mentality of an 
important late Byzantine political and intellectual figure who could perceive, even 
if he could not escape from, the vanity of his own prodigious worldly success. 
Poem XIX also offers something quite unexpected: a lengthy catalogue of the 
wealth which Metochites lost at his fall, notably his residential estate. For all its 


16. Alexiad XIV.7,4, XV.11, 21-4; George Tornikes, Funeral Oration for Anna Comnena, ed. 
and tr J. Darrouzés, Georges et Démétrios Tornikés, Lettres et discours (Paris, 1969), 266-7. 

17. Cf. Sevéenko-Featherstone, Two Poems, p.6 and n.10. 

18. Gregoras, ed. Schopen, I, 304-5. 

19. Ioannis Tzetzae epistulae, ed. P.A.M. Leone (Leipzig, 1972), 87-8. 
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poetic circumlocution, this is the most complete and detailed description which 
we possess of a non-imperial Constantinopolitan aristocratic residence from the 
Palaiologan period.” The estate was a vast complex, comprising a church surrounded 
by residential buildings, gardens, cisterns and aqueducts, a paved courtyard 
enclosed by galleries, various other buildings used by Metochites and his children, 
and an area of farmland; the estate was flanked by two public roads which 
Metochites had had paved at his own expense. The location is not indicated, and 
the details are not sufficient to allow an identification with structures or sites 
known from other sources. However, Gregoras says that the Chora monastery 
was ‘opposite and nearby’,” and it makes sense that Metochites would have lived 
in close proximity not only to his beloved monastery, but also to his main place 
of work, the imperial palace of the Blachernae. The mention of aqueducts suggests 
a certain proximity to the main aqueduct of Constantinople, which entered the 
City very close to the Chora. The abundant farmland and the impression of a 
horizontally expansive building layout are also appropriate to a location in the 
west of Constantinople, which was never densely inhabited. The intriguing but 
unanswerable question is whether this had been the residence of some previous 
magnate. Metochites says that he built the main complex himself (XIX.209), and 
only in referring to the other structures does he mention some older buildings 
which he had purchased. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that the site, in a 
part of the city much favoured by the Comnenian aristocracy in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, would have been completely undeveloped when Metochites 
acquired it. : 

A labour of love for their author, the poems awaited critical edition and 
translation like a labour of Hercules, and Jeffery Featherstone has put all 
Byzantinists in his debt by rising to the challenge. Given the reluctance of other 
scholars to collaborate in the project (p.7), it would be churlish to complain that 
the edition does not bring together all twenty poems in the Paris manuscript, 
provides only the briefest biographical and philological introduction, and dispenses 
with all annotation to the text. We are given the lean essentials, the only frill 
being the occasional Olde Englisshe spelling or verbal inflection which attempts 
to capture the flavour of Metochites’ poetic archaisms. A more elaborate edition 
would have taken longer and been more expensive. It may be that the growth of 
this volume was inhibited by the fact of germinating under the lofty and leafy 
canopy of Professor Sevéenko’s magisterial scholarship. If so, one cannot help 
regretting that Featherstone did not take a leaf from Sevéenko’s book in regard 
to scholarly apparatus. The translation of a difficult text involves choices which 
readers with some knowledge of the original language might like to have explained 
to them; they cannot be entirely satisfied with the statement that ‘If the translation 
seems capricious and at times unintelligible, we can only assure the reader that 
it is likewise with the Greek' (p.18). 


20. Previous partial edition by R. Guilland. ‘Le palais de Théodore Meetochite’, REG 35 (1922), 
82-95. 
21. Gregoras, ed. Schopen, I, 459. 
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Two examples will suffice: 

1. Poem XV, lines 142-7 
Hit’ évi уЕлбӧєсо ӧ йр’ GAdG &rpvyéroio 
OAABOI T OAAvUÉvoic, лА@уоу @убуптоу Éxovov, 
aud ро vnóc EvoéAUOIO P& лоутолореїцс 
Ёрлорос eb їй ибо vnxóuevoc фіАокєрёй 
obtiva moetat Adyov &tta TpryuaT Éxovoiv 
ix0ósc oíy GAGANvT &vi BévOso: ӧђ лоутоїо` 

Featherstone translates (p.43): 


... like the merchant sailing with his plans for profit amid youths on a voyage aboard 
a well-oared ship who plunder and perish on the barren sea reaping no advantage by 
wandering: he taketh no account оў ? the affairs of the fish who wander about in the 
depths of the sea 


The point of the image is to contrast the purposeful merchant who rides the 
waves with the aimless fish who are submerged by them, so what are the non- 
profit making, improvident *youths' doing on board the merchant's ship? If this 
is a classical reminiscence, it needs to be identified; if, on the other hand, *youths' 
is simply a conjectural translation for уєлобесол, literally ‘footless ones’, it 
needs to be justified in the light of possible alternatives which are closer to the 
literal meaning of the word — such as ‘fish’, a well-attested poetic usage which 
makes perfect sense in this case, even if it does involve repetition. 


2. Poem XIX, lines 195-6: 


HSE T ёлёотротої катороҳёєоо M00101 
^ е 72 ^ ^ яр. 
ovdac èv bhaivovoa толой ооуєҳёс «бос 


Featherstone translates: 


This court was paved with flagstones, and upon them was spread chalk, thus contriving 
in this ancient manner a surface always dry. 


Before students of Byzantine material culture get excited by this apparent evidence 
that it was traditional practice to absorb surface water on paving by strewing it 
with chalk, they will have to search for other attestations, because if the translator 
knows of them he is certainly not sharing his information. ‘Chalk’ is not among 
the meanings given by Liddell and Scott for either ob5ac or одос. If this meaning 
occurs in another source, surely it deserves a footnote? In the absence of such 
documentation, one is justified in proposing a simpler and more banal translation 
as follows: ‘This ancient court was paved with flagstones, thus weaving a 
continuous dry pavement’: the pavement is ‘dry’ in contrast to the mud which 
would be the alternative, as the following lines go on to make clear. We lose the 
ancient custom of chalking the flagstones, but instead we gain evidence that the 
courtyard of Metochites' house did indeed predate his tenancy. 


22. My italics, omitted in the translation. 
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We should never underestimate the ability of the Byzantines to express themselves 
in the ancient Greek language which was more theirs than it is ours. 


Paul Magdalino 
University of St Andrews 
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K.E. Fleming, The Muslim Bonaparte. Diplomacy and Orientalism in Ali Pasha’s 
Greece. Princeton, New Jersey: PUP, 1999. Pp. xi, 206. 


K.E. Fleming’s book on Ali Pasha of Ioannina (1750?-1822) consists of 11 
chapters, the first of which constitutes the introduction and the last the conclusion. 
The internal logic behind the book, however, suggests that it should be divided 
into two larger sections. The first section should consist of the first six chapters 
(2-8) and the second one of the three last chapters (8-11). As the writer herself 
explains, the first section ‘also serves as an introduction and overview and provides 
basic information on Ali’s historical context, the historiography on Ali, available 
sources, and a brief biography of the pasha’ (p. 16). It constitutes a detailed 
presentation of the political and diplomatic relationship between Ali Pasha and 
the West. The second section is a detailed presentation of the cultural relationship 
between Ali Pasha and the West. 

K.E. Fleming’s Ali Pasha unfolds precisely in the context of the political and 
diplomatic reality of his time as well as in the context of the cultural reality as 
shaped in Europe. The cultural reality mainly concerns the European lands that 
had been conquered by the Ottoman Empire. Ali Pasha is therefore a product of 
these two realities. The first of them portrays Ali Pasha as a historical and political 
figure which is part of the history of the Ottoman Empire as this takes shape in 
the light of complex political relationships which develop throughout this period 
between Europe and the lands of Ottoman Empire. The second reality presents 
an Ali Pasha which is a cultural model that subscribes to the language of 
Orientalism. He is an oriental model which fully responds to the image that the 
West creates throughout this period concerning the Ottoman ruler, the Oriental 
par excellence. Since these two realities are contradictory and conflicting, they 
shape a historical image of Ali Pasha which is equally complex and contradictory. 
On the one hand, he is a powerful historical figure in all three domains of politics, 
economy and diplomacy. At the same time, he is a historical figure who embodies 
a cultural model of weakness, immorality and absolutism. 

Up to now, the historiography has mostly focused on the second reality and 
has thus preserved an image of Ali Pasha that conforms to Oriental literature. In 
the historiography so far, Ali Pasha’s historical figure has subordinated to the 
cultural stereotype of the Pasha in such a way that the historical reality of his 
time is considered almost exclusively in light of the literature devoted to himself 
and his time. Through her book on Ali Pasha, K.E. Fleming subverts this submission 
to stereotypes and indicates the mechanisms which have given rise to the entrapment 
of Ali Pasha’s historical figure in the cultural stereotype of the tyrant, oriental 
ruler. In order to achieve this, the writer brilliantly combines a number of sources 
ranging from official (mostly the diplomatic archives which include the 
correspondence between Ali Pasha and France and England) to the unofficial 
sources from literature, including accounts of travellers, music and novels. Through 
this combination, using Ali Pasha as a historical example, Fleming superbly 
illustrates the complex relation between reality as this is shaped in the context 
of historical facts and reality as it is shaped in the process of the historical 
representation of the historical facts. Both aspects are equally real, and together 
they compose the historical reality of an era. 
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The first six chapters of K.E. Fleming’s book are therefore devoted to historical 
facts. To begin, in the second chapter of her book she considers Ali Pasha in the 
historical context of his time. This is the context of the eve of the Greek Revolution 
of 1821, the social functions of the Balkan tradition of banditry, the context of 
the collapse of the Ottoman Empire and the "West's vision of the Ottoman Empire 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and the issues at play in 
Europe's grapplings for a foothold in the region' (p. 26). In developing the 
historical aspect further, she considers Ali in light of the international political 
scene and illustrates the correlation between Ali Pasha's development and the 
changes in European politics. The latter took place through the treaties of Kutschuk 
Kainardji and Campo Formio, through the French victory at Austerlitz and the 
French take over of Dalmatia, which placed a European power at Ali's doorstep, 
and with the arrival of French troops on his northern border. Taking into 
consideration the complex dimensions of a historical era, the writer also presents 
Ali in light of the movement of Philhellenism as well as in light of the trade 
and economics of the region. 

In the third and fourth chapters, Fleming considers Ali Pasha in greater detail 
. in light of the historical context of his time. She portrays him as a historical 
product of his time as well as a leading figure in the economic and socio-cultural 
happenings in the region. Through this exhaustive analysis, the writer deconstructs 
a number of stereotypes which are mostly prominent in the Greek historiography 
where Ali Pasha is nearly always portrayed as a tyrant ruler. Hence, Ali, the 
cultural product of a region where territory constitutes the only common bond 
of consciousness for Greeks and Turks, uses Greek as the official language, 
promotes Greek education and creates an elite which on the one hand assists his 
own mechanisms of power, yet at the same time decisively contributes in supporting 
the growing Greek independence movement (p. 65). 

In chapters 5, 6 and 7 Fleming portrays Ali Pasha as the historical product of 
the European reality. Due to the variety of sources upon which she draws, in 
these chapters she avoids all the traps which are set by the prominent stereotypes 
and illustrates the strong relationship that develops between Ali Pasha and the 
European states, in particular France and England. We therefore realize that Ali 
is not a static person who is defined in advance by oriental features. On the 
contrary, he is a powerful historical person who politically and ideologically 
develops and changes according to the changes that take place in his environment. 
Indeed the European states ‘regarded Ali as a vital ally also because of his political 
acumen, his tremendous wealth, his large standing army, and his rich and 
cosmopolitan government’ (p. 79). It is this correlation between the European 
atmosphere and Ali that led him to ‘gradually become ever more convinced that 
his future lay not with the power to his east but with those to his west. For this 
reason ‘he not only adopted aspects of their military and political policies but 
also began to see himself in even more European terms' (p.79). 

In the second section of her book, the writer considers the process through 
which the ‘mysterious Orient’ took shape in the context of Orientalism. Chapters 
8 and 9 are devoted to the description and analysis of the typical mechanisms of 
the European Orientalism. Through these mechanisms Ali's historical figure as it 
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is presented in the diplomatic sources, collapses and is replaced by an Oriental 
cultural model. In literature, the West abandons the historical figure which had 
been constructed by its own diplomatic sources. Therefore, the politically and 
militarily powerful Ali Pasha of the diplomatic sources is replaced by a weak, 
amoral Ali who bears characteristics of feminization and moral and religious 
depravity. Ali Pasha carries all of the genetic features of the Oriental ruler. Ironically 
however, ‘as Ali styled himself as Western, the West was busy representing Ali 
as the incarnation of all that the West was not. While Ali was insinuating himself 
into the heart of the European politics of the day, the European elite culture was 
positing Ali as the quintessence of the ‘mysterious Orient’ (p. 119). 

In the second section of her book K.E. Fleming adopts the model of Said’s 
Orientalism. However, the value of the book lies in the fact that it moves beyond 
Said. Taking Ali Pasha as an example, it illustrates the complex nature of the 
process of cultural representation. Ali was not an object of representation but 
also a participating subject in the representational process surrounding him. 

In chapter 10 the writer focuses precisely on the representational conversation 
between Ali and Europe. Ali Pasha manipulated the Orientalist image. The 
Orientalist view did not merely provide Europe with the means to control and 
manipulate Ali; it also provided Ali with a way of controlling and manipulating 
Europe. 

Through her book, Fleming therefore provides a new, powerful perception of 
Orientalism. While Said presents Orientalism as a cultural construct of the West 
which was passively adopted by the Orient, Fleming, using Ali Pasha as an 
example, illustrates that Orientalism is the result of a fruitful dialogue between 
Orient and the West. She indicates that Ali Pasha adopts from the West, as he 
perceives it, those elements which first and foremost enable him to rule over his 
subjects. Therefore, he is not interested in becoming familiar with new ideologies 
but rather in the absolutism of the French and the military techniques which 
enable him to rule over, and not for his subjects. In this sense, he also participates 
in establishing the conditions of the dialogue with the West in such a way that 
the legitimization of his own power is not endangered by the European subversive 
ideologies. Ali Pasha’s image as an Oriental despot enables him to confine the 
dialogue with Europe by placing it within a specific frame. 

K.E. Fleming’s Ali Pasha is a complex figure placed in an equally complex 
historical time. Through this exceptionally powerful book and its vivid narrative 
in particular, the writer provides a historical example of Orientalism which she 
invites us to consider in light of the two procedures which mutually depend upon 
each other, that of historical facts and that of historical representation. What is 
noteworthy is that both procedures are presented as products of a dialogue between 
West and Orient and not as a result of a monologue on the part of the West 
. concerning the East. It is an excellent book which is worth reading by anyone 
who is interested in issues relating to Orientalism. 


Sia Anagnostopoulou 
University of Cyprus Department of Turkish Studies 
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Leslie Brubaker (ed.), Byzantium in the ninth century: dead or alive? Papers 
from the thirtieth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, 
March 1996. Aldershot: Ashgate, 1998, Pp. xii, 271. 


This Symposium sought to pass over issues connected with the promulgation of 
Iconoclastic policy between 726 and 843; equally, an attempt was made to avoid 
imposing on earlier realities concerns properly belonging to the Macedonian 
renaissance. The ‘lost century’ of Byzantium, the ninth, was to be explored on 
its own terms. The Symposium was shaped, too, by a willingness on the part of 
contributors to delve into the ‘thought-world’ of the Byzantines. The approach 
was a refreshing one, even if not achieved with unmitigated success. In a key 
paper, Paul Speck expounded on strategies of survival employed by Byzantium, 
emphasising that these, by the end of the ninth century, were based theologically 
‘on the icon’, and ideologically ‘on the attempt to demonstrate a perfect continuation 
of antiquity without interruption’. Leo III, Speck suggests, in removing the picture 
of Christ at the Chalke Gate was not committing an iconoclastic act, but picking 
up on Constantinian imagery and declaring his intention to ‘regain the old empire 
under the sign of the cross’. In contrast, because icons were believed to have 
saved what remained of the empire, to venerate them, Speck argues, was to accept 
less than re-conquest, reconciling oneself instead ‘with the reduced empire that 
actually existed’. The second part of his paper presents the Byzantine renaissance 
as ‘neutralising the Dark Ages’ by psychologically suppressing memories of the 
earlier general breakdown of culture caused by the ‘big catastrophies of late 
Antiquity’. Here phrases beginning ‘when the Byzantines recognised this, they 
understood that...’ and ‘with time the Byzantines (...) believed’ do rather rankle, 
particularly since neither the main body of the paper nor the footnotes offers 
illustrations to support such statements. To a certain extent, such phrases are the 
inevitable part of any histoire des mentalités, itself a worthy enough project. 
Moreover, Speck’s paper is the summation of some twenty years of work, and 
the requisite illustrations are detailed in other of his writings. But Speck’s paper 
does point to some of the dangers of exploring the Byzantine thought-world, 
dangers to which many of the contributions in the volume succumb in some 
degree. Chris Wickham, for instance, leaves one wondering whether references 
to conceptual categories such as ‘the Other’ and also to phenomena such as 
‘Orientalism’ are completely relevant to the medieval world. This said, Wickham’s 
choice of terminology challenges our preconceptions of the period, and his 
conclusions concerning the place of the ninth century on a ‘trajectory of increasing 
western contempt’ for Byzantium are among the most stimulating parts of the 
book. Wickham discusses the manner in which Carolingian sources sometimes 
blackened the character of the ‘Greeks’ and accused them of double-dealing, but 
he also underlines the fact that the courts of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious 
highly prized Greek culture, regularly treated with the Byzantines and on the 
whole respected them. The Romans, on the other hand, appear to have been 
consumed by hatred, while provincial culture in central and southern Germany 
(Wickham takes Notker of St. Gallen as indicative) had begun to adopt negative 
stereotypes to describe the Byzantines; it was these provincials who made their 
way east in 1096. 
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The published proceedings contain eighteen papers divided under three broad 
headings: ‘The Byzantine State’, ‘Byzantine Culture’, and ‘Byzantium and the 
Outside World’. At the beginning of each of the three sections an introduction is 
provided, by John Haldon, Leslie Brubaker and Jonathan Shepard respectively. 
Haldon broaches the question of the appropriateness of the term ‘state’ for the 
pre-modern period, contending that Byzantium possessed ‘all the right 
qualifications’. He also draws our attention to the distinction to be made between 
the state as an abstract political concept, and the ‘actual institutional and physical 
establishment of the state machinery at any given time’. The papers in the first 
section look at the ideological framework of the Byzantine empire, and suggest 
ways in which notions inherited from Antiquity were re-interpreted and given 
new meaning in the course of the ninth century. Marie Theres Fógen describes 
the painstaking re-acquisition of that *hallmark of Roman culture', the law, and 
outlines a process which culminated in the Basilics. Claudia Ludwig is concerned 
to show that the Paulician movement was treated in a manner which was 
‘inappropriate in its severity’, but served the ‘needs of ninth century Byzantine 
ideology'; she does not, however, sufficiently explain what these needs were, nor 
exactly what was achieved by measures such as Michael I’s decision to inflict 
the death penalty on Paulicians, a decision justified through legal precedent and 
the identification of the heretical sect with Manichaeans. Athanasios Markopoulos 
gives an account of the stages that led to the rehabilitation of the memory of the 
iconoclast Theophilus, suggesting that the first step was taken while his widow 
Theodora was still in power, but completed in texts such as the De Theophili 
imperatoris absolutione and the De Theophili imperatoris benefactis. Markopoulos 
dates these texts to the tenth century, but does not provide us with an adequate 
political context for their composition. Shaun Tougher argues that Leo VI did 
not go himself on military campaigns because he sought to return to the late 
Antique model of the ‘centralising’ emperor. in the mode of Justinian. 

In section two, Marie-France Auzépy's paper on the rhetoric of the Second 
Nicaean Synod of 787 is a masterly analysis of the usage by iconodules of new 
types of source material, namely hagiographical texts but also the dictates of 
entrenched custom; this choice of material was forced upon the participants in 
the Synod by the absence of traditional conciliar authorities, such as passages 
from the Bible and the Church Fathers, that could legitimise the veneration of 
icons. Rhetorical skill bolstered a series of affirmations the authority of which 
did not need to be demonstrated, but demanded to be believed. Her paper is 
complemented by that of Nancy Sevéenko, which outlines a re-channelling of 
energies post-Iconoclasm to the collection of information on the lives of saints. 
Nancy Sevéenko evaluates the work of Joseph the Hymnographer, focussing on 
the extent to which his compositions may led to the propagation of the cult of 
' St. Nicholas. 

Leslie Brubaker considers the rhetorical construction of literary narrative, then 
turns to the case of narrative sequences in representational art, bringing the two 
together in a brief discussion of illustrated manuscripts of the period. A similar 
approach is adopted by Robert Ousterhout, who in discussing the possibility of 
reconstructing the topography of ninth century Constantinople, looks at references 
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to church buildings in the Vita Basili and other sources, and compares these with 
the few material remnants in the City and the more plentiful examples in the 
provinces. He alerts us to the huge gulf in architectural perception that exists 
between modern scholars, keen on categorising according to layout types, and 
Byzantine writers, who often focussed on the decoration and furnishings such as 
marble revetments, and used the description of these parts to denote the whole 
church. He warns us also not to take at face value the building programme of 
Basil’s Vita. 

The other papers of section two deal with material culture. Alessandra Ricci 
queries the only substantial piece of evidence previously thought to exist for 
secular palatine architecture in ninth century Constantinople, the Küçükyalı ruins 
on the Asiatic shore; she refutes the identification of the complex with the 
Islamicizing Bryas palace, suggesting that the complex is more likely to have 
been the Monastery of Satyros. Robin Cormack turns his back on arguments of 
style, and explores other ways of comparing the art of the provinces with that 
of the capital. 

Jonathan Shepard’s piece in section three is a veritable tour de force and an 
excellent starting-point for anyone interested in the foreign policy of Byzantium. 
Individual papers in the section deal in more detail with specific geographical 
areas. Sydney Griffith explains that Byzantine ties with Jerusalem and Palestine 
had faded by the ninth century. Paul Magdalino writes on the contacts five 
Byzantine intellectuals had with the Abbasid Caliphate, focussing on the 
transmission of astrological knowledge to Byzantium. Eduardo Manzano Moreno 
shows that the embassy sent by Theophilus to Umayyad Cordova in 839-40 was 
a response to the activities of Andalusian pirates; he argues that the diplomatic 
venture rested on a misunderstanding of the nature of the occupation of Crete 
by Andalusians. Far from being ‘the front-line of the Umayyad fleet’, piracy 
reflected the lack of a naval power in the western as well as in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The very same embassy, however, displayed an accurate knowledge 
of ideological developments in the Islamic east after the Abbasid usurpation. 
Guislaine Noyé’s paper also looks at Andalusian activities, but in connection with 
Calabria. Her main concern, however, is to look at developments in agriculture, 
taxation, fortification, artisan production and trade, using these as signs of social 
change; because of the nature of her material she is often obliged to look beyond 
the ninth century, and one questions how true some of her conclusions are for 
the specific period. It should be noted, too, that Noyé’s schema is largely dependent 
on theories of incastellamento. 

The strength of this book is that it brings together very different areas of 
expertise, but at the same time manages to achieve a well-structured and coherent 
whole. One wishes the volume did not have quite so many typing errors, but this 
is only a minor irritant in an otherwise eminently readable collection. 


Teresa Shawcross 
Exeter College, Oxford 
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Lucy-Anne Hunt, Byzantium, Eastern Christendom and Islam. Art at the 
crossroads of the medieval Mediterranean, 2 vols. London: Pindar Press, 1998, 
2000. 366 + iii; 386 + iii; many black and white plates. 


These two volumes bring together twenty-one studies of the visual culture of the 
east Mediterranean. Though volume I is subtitled ‘Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
art’, its contents are largely concerned with the production of Christian artefacts 
outside of the Byzantine empire proper, predominantly in post-conquest Egypt. 
Volume II, subtitled ‘Christian art in, or from, medieval Syria’, shifts the focus 
north. Byzantine products aside, East Christian art has been too little studied in 
the past, and has remained well removed from the mainstream of the discipline 
of medieval art. Professor Hunt is one of a handful of acknowledged experts in 
this difficult field, and many of her seminal publications have appeared in journals 
that are not always easily accessible. These two collections are thus especially 
welcome, and the ‘Addenda’ at the end of each volume provide the excellent 
service of allowing Hunt to bring the bibliography up to date and to express her 
most recent thoughts on the topics covered; the indices are also helpful, if 
schematic. Finally, unlike certain other authors who have published their collected 
works with Pindar Press, Hunt has taken care to edit her cross-references so that 
they direct the reader to the pages in the present volume rather than (uselessly) 
to the page numbers of the original publication. 

Many of the individual articles included in this collection have already made 
important contributions to the field. The first article — ‘The Byzantine mosaics 
of Jordan in context: remarks on imagery, donors and mosaicists’ (1-28) — for 
example, was originally published in 1994, following the exhibition "The Mosaics 
of Jordan’ (London and Manchester, 1993). At the time, the mosaics were relatively 
little known: M. Piccirillo’s lavishly illustrated The Mosaics of Jordan had only 
just been published, and R. Schick’s The Christian communities of Palestine had 
not yet appeared (though its imminent arrival was announced in the comprehensive 
bibliography at the end of the article). Since then, there has been an explosion of 
publications on the mosaics, many too recent even to have been included in the 
* Addenda' at the end of volume. Among these, the most important are M. Piccirillo 
and E. Alliata, Mount Nebo: new archaeological excavations 1967-1997, Studium 
biblicum franciscorum, Collectio major 27 (Jerusalem 1998); R. Schick, ‘Palestine 
in the early Islamic period: luxuriant legacy', Near Eastern Archaeology 61/2 
(1998), 74-108; and M. Piccirillo and E. Alliata, Umm al-Rasas/Mayfa'ah I, Gli 
scavi complesso di Santo Stefano, Studium biblicum franciscorum, Collectio major 
28 (Jerusalem 1994). By the time this review appears, there will no doubt be 
others — but the important thing here is that Hunt anticipated a growth field in 
the discipline, and provided a solid introduction to the material. 

*Comnenian aristocratic palace decoration: descriptions and Islamic connections' 
makes the important point — later elaborated by Hunt's teacher, Robin Cormack, 
in J. Shepard and S. Franklin, Byzantine diplomacy (Aldershot 1992) — that the 
court art of the Orthodox Christian rulers in Constantinople, of the Islamic rulers 
of various parts of the East, and of the Catholic rulers in Norman Sicily betrays 
a number of similarities. Hunt suggests that this *courtly taste' points toward 
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shared ideologies of power as well as toward a common body of artisans, with 
Christians and Muslims working side by side. Over the course of the article, it 
also becomes clear that palace descriptions are themselves ideological statements, 
and — fascinatingly — that in Constantinople the melting pot of cultures may 
have had visual repercussions that are now hard to imagine. Hunt notes that 
Alexios Axoukh, protostrator under Manuel I, whose father was a Seljuk Turk 
who acted as Grand Domestic, was castigated by Kinnamos in 1167 for decorating 
his own palace with scenes of the sultan Kilic Arslan II. Was this a rhetorical 
device used by Kinnamos to discredit Axoukh; or did Axoukh believe — as many 
modern art historians appear to do — that what was important to display were 
generic ‘imperial’ scenes the precise details of which were unimportant; or did 
Axoukh’s family loyalties lead him to consciously deviate from some established 
‘norm’? Hunt does not address the second and third of these issues, but it is 
indicative of her approach that she brings often unfamiliar material forward and 
stimulates the reader to question the material further. 

‘Iconic and aniconic: unknown thirteenth and fourteenth century Byzantine 
icons from Cairo in their woodwork settings’ introduces a number of icons in 
the churches of Cairo that retain elaborately carved wooden surrounds, some with 
inset bone or ivory panels. Hunt's main points here are that the ornamental frames 
enhance the figurative icons, and that the settings preserved in the dry climate 
of Egypt may once have found parallels in a wider geographic area. 

Many of the articles included here publish works that had previously been 
virtually unknown. Two short notes publish Cretan icons now in Egypt: ‘Notes 
on an unknown “Italo-Cretan” icon in Cairo’ dates a panel with scenes from the 
infancy of Christ to the early fifteenth century; the title ‘Note on a 16th century 
Cretan Crucifixion icon in Egypt’ is self-explanatory. A third study, ‘The al- 
Mu‘allaga doors reconstructed: an early fourteenth-century sanctuary screen from 
Old Cairo’, presents the hitherto almost unstudied carved wooden doors, now in 
the British Museum. In ‘Christian manuscript production under Ottoman rule: 
notes on an illustrated seventeenth-century Coptic-Arabic lectionary in Cairo’, 
Hunt introduces a high-quality paper manuscript made for the Christian community 
during a period rarely studied. In vol. 2, ‘Eternal light and life: a thirteenth- 
century icon from the monastery of the Syrians, Egypt, and the Jerusalem Paschal 
liturgy’ provides a study of an icon of the Crucifixion from Deir es-Suriani that 
has received little attention hitherto. Here Hunt demonstrates its connections with 
the decoration of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and with the Easter liturgy 
of Jerusalem; she also provides some penetrating insights into the relationship 
between the artisanal productions of the Syrian and western Christian communities 
in Jerusalem during the period of the Crusades. 

‘The commissioning of a late twelfth century Gospel Book: the frontispieces 
` of MS Paris Bibl. Nat. Copte 13’ provides a context for this manuscript, grounding 
it in the particular circumstances of religious controversy in northern Egypt in 
the 1170s, and in the increased interest in New Testament illustration throughout 
the Christian world in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The interweaving of 
Byzantine, Islamic and Coptic elements in the manuscript is exposed, and further 
links with products of Christian Egypt convincingly proposed. 
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In ‘The fine incense of virginity: a late twelfth-century wallpainting of the 
Annunciation at the Monastery of the Syrians, Egypt’, Hunt studies the wall 
painting — fresco with an encaustic border — uncovered in 1991 at Wadi al- 
Natrun. The painting is rich in Marian symbolism, and incorporates an apparently 
unique detail, a censor from which rise incense vapours. This Hunt connects with 
the liturgy, and more specifically with a religious controversy of the 1170s and 
80s (in which were involved the same men who figured in the arguments associated 
with the Paris Gospelbook of the preceding essay); the fresco was painted over 
about 45 years later, when, Hunt argues, an influx of Syrian monks changed the 
ethnic balance of the monastery and different concerns came to the fore. 

‘Christian-Muslim relations in painting in Egypt of the twelfth to mid-thirteenth 
centuries: sources of wallpainting at Deir es-Suriani and the illustration of the 
New Testament MS Paris, Copte-Arabe 1/Cairo, Bibl. 94’, presents a wide-ranging 
overview of the Christian art of Egypt during, primarily, the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Hunt has gathered together the primary visual documents, and 
convincingly illuminates the main sources as a fusion of Byzantine, secular Arabic, 
and to a lesser extent western productions, sometimes filtered through Syriac or 
Armenian works. This little-known body of material — much published for the 
first time by Hunt, and often illustrated with her own photographs — is presented 
largely in terms of its style, but iconographical considerations are also applied. 
Comments on the context for the works presented appear, but are understandably 
usually painted with rather broad strokes. While I am less convinced than she 
that an artisan responsible for one of the icons preserved on Sinai was one of 
the miniaturists of the Coptic New Testament (and perhaps, earlier, a wall painter 
at the church of el ‘Adra), the connections between works suggested by Hunt 
are usually convincing, and she has created an ordered and coherent sequence 
out of a tangled web of objects. 

‘Churches of Old Cairo and mosques of al-Qahira: a case of Christian-Muslim 
interchange’ is a lovely article that examines the almost symbiotic relationship 
between Christian and Muslim architecture and its decoration in Cairo, 
predominantly in the thirteenth century. The theme of cultural interchange is 
beautifully brought out here, and this theme dominates the essays collected together 
in the second volume. 

Vol. 2 opens with ‘Cultural transmission: illustrated biblical manuscripts from 
the medieval eastern Christian and Arab worlds’, where Hunt looks at cases of 
parallelism, continuity, and coexistence or assimilation. In the first category she 
rehearses the debate about the Glazier codex that exercised scholars in the 1960s; 
in the second she traces manuscript production in the Christian east from the 
sixth to the thirteenth century (to the bibliography of the Rabbula Gospels should 
be added the important article by Marlia Mundell Mango, ‘Where was Beth 
Zagba?’ in Harvard Ukranian Studies 7 (1983), 405-30); in the third she considers 
the phenomenon of Arabic translations of biblical texts. It is distracting that the 
plates, which is this article are of extremely poor quality, are misnumbered in 
the text; and that the text and notes are filled with technical errors (ranging from 
the absence of full stops and the erratic italicisation of titles, to a missing title 
in note 38, to incorrect citations: e.g. at note 23 Leroy’s pl. 20, not 23, should 
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be cited). Indeed, technical details throughout both volumes are distressingly 
sloppy: inconsistencies abound, not just between essay to essay, but within 
individual studies (as an extreme case compare, e.g., vol. 2, p. 156, notes 16 and 
17); there are dozens of typographical errors (many of which did not appear in 
the original publications of the articles); the reader is told that the location of a 
wall painting is marked with an X on the accompanying plan, but no X appears, 
and so forth. 

In ‘The Syrian Buchanan Bible in Cambridge: book illumination in Syria, 
Cilicia and Jerusalem in the later twelfth century’, Hunt attributes the manuscript 
to Edessa and interprets its picture cycle as a justification for Christian control 
of the Holy Land. Her note, in the ‘Addenda’ at the end of the volume, that 
Sebastian Brock doubts her identification of one of the scribes as Isho of Edessa 
suggests that issues of the manuscript’s place of origin may need additional work. 
The stylistic arguments deserve the scrutiny of someone with greater expertise 
on the arts of the Crusader period than I, but surely the pose of the prophets in 
the Buchanon Bible, an Arabic prophet book, and the Riccardiana Psalter that 
Hunt compares is too conventional to be used as proof of linkage, and so too 
the lozenge motif that she sees as evidence that the San Daniele Bible was made 
in Jerusalem on the basis of a similar pattern appearing on a lunette at the Holy 
Sepulchre. The connection made between the Buchanan Bible portrait of Ezra 
and that reconstructed for the Hortus Deliciarum is not convincing, and the 
tentative association Hunt makes between the portraits of Old Testament women 
and female patronage of the manuscript is weak: the portraits are part of a larger 
series in which all protagonists are shown. These quibbles aside, this is a strong 
article, remarkable for its command of a complicated array of works from a broad 
geographical range. Hunt successfully demonstrates the interconnections between 
products of the various Christian groups of the eastern Mediterranean, and provides 
a strong basis for our eventual understanding of how and why their artisanal 
productions were linked. 

‘A woman's prayer to St Sergios in Latin Syria: interpreting a thirteenth-century 
icon at Mount Sinai’ concerns an icon that shows a woman wearing a black veil 
kneeling before and holding the foot of St Sergios on horseback. Hunt demonstrates 
conclusively that the panel was painted in the environs of Tripoli in the mid- 
thirteenth century by a Syriac Orthodox painter for a Frankish patron. Along the 
way, she suggests that the famous Freiburg leaf — heretofore identified as a 
sketchbook entry that combined images from disparate sources — probably 
actually copied a wall from the Grotto of Marina near Tripoli or someplace 
similar, and casts considerable doubt on the old and widely accepted concept of 
the ‘maniera cypria' — which she suggests is actually a product of Syria. The 
article concludes with an examination of women as commissioners and users of 
icons in the Crusader states. (Figures 19 and 20 are reversed.) 

‘Manuscript production by Christians in 13th-14th century greater Syria and 
Mesopotamia and related areas’ focuses on a Gospelbook, written in 1331 but 
with illustrations from a thirteenth-century manuscript sewn in (a point that Hunt 
unfortunately neglects to clarify until the conclusion of her discussion of the 
book) and a liturgical roll of 1363. Minor details of the discussion are problematic, 
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but Hunt’s basic point is excellent. This is, in her words, ‘to chart ... how Christian 
scribes and artists adapted their work to the prevalent vernacular language of 
Arabic’ (p. 194). 

The second section of vol. 2 concerns the period of the Crusades. All articles 
collected here — ‘Damascus gate, Jerusalem, and Crusader wallpainting of the 
mid-twelfth century’; ‘Art and colonialism: the mosaics of the Church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem (1169) and the problem of “Crusader” art’; ‘Artistic and 
cultural inter-relations between the Christian communities at the Holy Sepulchre 
in the 12th century’; and ‘“Excommunicata generatione": Christian imagery of 
mission and conversion of the Muslim other between the First Crusade and the 
early fourteenth century’ — make important points and are crucial reading for 
anyone interested in the Crusades, and in the more general issue of cultural 
interchange. The excellent ‘Art and colonialism’ was reviewed in this journal, in 
some detail, when it first appeared (BMGS 17 [1993], 194-95). 

Finally, ‘Introducing the catalogue, in progress, of the illustrated manuscripts 
in the Coptic Museum, Old Cairo’, presents, for the first time, a tantalising 
foretaste of the collection. One can only hope that the volume appears soon. 

Like Anne Derbes — whose work is curiously absent from the bibliographies 
of these volumes — Hunt is interested in the cultural interchange between east 
and west, and, beyond Derbes, between Christian and Muslim. The leitmotif 
running through all of the essays collected in this volumes can be summarised 
in a passage from the sixteenth study: ‘...Christian Arab culture should not be 
studied exclusively in terms of its sources in Christian Byzantine, including 
Syrian, and Latin Crusader as well as Islamic art — but also in terms of how 
its images were viewed and interpreted’ (p. 194). Surely Hunt is correct, and the 
studies republished here do much to further that approach. 


Leslie Brubaker 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies 
University of Birmingham 
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Marc D. Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm. An Essay on the Political Verse 
and Other Byzantine Metres. Byzantina Vindobonensia 22. Vienna: Austrian 
Academy of Sciences, 1999. Pp. 104. 


The study of Byzantine metrics is not a pastime with a large following. It demands 
a confident command of the rules of Greek versification from ancient to medieval 
times, never a widespread skill and one which is now becoming very rare indeed; 
even editors of verse texts all too easily find more approachable topics for 
investigation in their introductions. In this short book, however, Lauxtermann 
not only demonstrates his mastery of the field but also makes a good case that 
it is one which still has an exciting potential. 

Lauxtermann’s aim is to examine the history of octosyllables and heptasyllables 
between ca. 400 and 1000, and ultimately to investigate the perennial problem 
of the origins of the fifteen-syllable political verse. He starts from the premise 
that it is now accepted, since Koder’s work on Romanos, that the political verse 
did not arise as a single unit but is formed from two separate colons, an 8-syllable 
and a 7-syllable. He argues that the way to understand how the verse came into 
being is not to carry on counting syllables and searching for random examples 
of 8-, 7- and 15-syllable accentual line in early Byzantine verse, but to examine 
the contexts in which accentual verse is used, from the 4th century onwards: a 
constructive proposition. Thus, after a brief introduction, he set out his study in 
5 sections: 1. (pp. 21-40) on the political verse of the 10th century, and the genres 
in which it appears; 2. (pp. 41-54) on the 8- and 7-syllable verse of the 9th and 
10th centuries, which is used in the same genres as the political verse; 3. (pp. 55-68) 
on early accentual poetry, in hymns, acclamations and satirical songs; 4. (pp. 69-86) 
on the salient metrical features of this poetry; 5. (pp. 87-96) on two Spring Songs, 
one well known from the Book of Ceremonies, the other produced by Arsenios, 
an obscure 9th-century schoolmaster. There is an epilogue with suggestions for 
future progress in the study of Byzantine metrics, and an appendix with an edition 
of the 10th-century catanyctic (penitential) alphabet of Kyriakos of Chonai, based 
on Par. Suppl. gr. 690 (P). The appendix is justified by Lauxtermann’s identification 
of P as a much better witness than the manuscript used in the previous edition 
(by Anastasijewic in 1907), but very many of the other texts he discusses are 
also available only in old and not always satisfactory editions. The 7-syllables 
of Christopher Protasekretis, or Arsenios’ Spring Song, for example, are only to 
be found in Matranga’s AnecdotaGraeca of 1850: an edition of these would have 
been useful. 

Lauxtermann confines his study to the period up to the year 1000 on the grounds 
that the accentual verse he is examining had to that point been restricted to certain 
clear-cut uses but thereafter spread into a much wider range of genres. This is 
perfectly fair. It has the minor advantage of removing Symeon the New Theologian 
from the discussion, with the metrical and editorial problems his work brings. But 
the main advantage is that the 9th- and 10th-century uses are thereby thrown into 
relief. Many of the studies that in recent years have clarified the background to 
Byzantine accentual verse, especially the 15-syllable (Hórandner, M. Jeffreys), have 
started from the fully developed Comnenian and Palaeologan metrical usages: these 
are now adequately understood, so it is right to concentrate on the earlier forms. 
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L.’s essay demonstrates considerable erudition and has many suggestive and 
subtle insights into the workings of Byzantine verse. The underlying assumptions 
are usually unproblematic. One is that an accentual verse form, responding to 
the changes in the pronunciation of Greek vowels, could probably have been 
heard long before its first recorded appearance: the delay would result from 
Byzantine linguistic and literary conservatism when dealing with written forms 
of the language. Another is that most, if not all, accentual verse was sung, and 
was being sung in the courts and streets of the Byzantine world in the 9th and 
10th centuries, although the evidence for this is indirect and elusive. I am glad 
that Lauxtermann rejects the temptation to use the 15th-century Escorial version 
of Digenis as witness to the metrical and syntactical patterns of the earlier period. 
However, at times L.’s assumptions become rather complex for easy acceptance. 
For example, in his discussion on the way in which the political verse was used 
in the 10th-century (its first recorded use) for imperial monodies and penitential 
alphabets L. has an explanation both for the appearance of the verse at this time 
and for the combination of uses. He argues that the imperial monodies have 
structural similarities to the anacreontics of Sophronios; that monody is associated 
with anacreonitcs; that the imperial monodies are full of traditional ritual elements 
and that these have been given a dignified 15-syllable form with a structure based 
on that of Sophronios’ anacreontics (there may be elements of circularity here). 
By the 10th-century therefore, states L., the political verse was being used in a 
sub-literary stratum for the composition of popular laments (pp. 25-31). This is 
L.’s argument shorn of its subtleties, but several leaps are being made, not only 
that there was a traditional verse form but that there was high-level (social and 
intellectual) intervention motivated by reasons of genre and determining the form 
of the resultant verse. However, these are interesting thoughts and the cumulative 
detail makes them attractive. On the catanyctic alphabets L. again makes a 
suggestive connection with anacreontics (a penitential, quasi anacreontic, speech 
is attributed to Leo VI in the Vita Euthymii) and argues that the political verse 
came to be used for this genre because it was being used for popular laments. 
This suggests a mechanism to explain the association of two (the religious and 
the imperial) of the four ‘pole of attraction’ for the functions of the political 
verse that M. Jeffreys had pointed out were in operation in the 12th century. 

However, that is all to do with the fully functioning 15-syllable line. L. contends 
that it is made up of two units, two cola; how did they come to be combined? 
L. looks for, and finds, that paired 8-syllables are used in the 9th and 10th 
centuries in contexts (the court) and for topics (monodies, penitental alphabets 
etc.) for which the political verse was also employed. He also finds a few examples 
of paired 7-syllables. ‘... the composite origins of the political verse doubtlessly 
result from the principle of pairing’ (p. 51). That certainly seems a logical case. 
But there remains an unresolved conflict between a high-level intervention in the 
creation of this metre and L.’s assumption of a sub-literary stratum of traditional 
use. Surely one side is likely to have predominated? What time-scale is envisaged? 
How many years make a popular tradition? One advantage that L.’s arguments 
have is that they combine both sides of the old dispute as to whether the 15-syllable 
verse was a learned or a popular creation: he claims that it was both. A disadvantage 
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is a clash of assumptions: L. is not convincing in his attempt to have it both 
ways. 

L.’s perception of the 15-syllable’s development out of paired 8- and 7-syllables 
has metrical problems. The surviving independent 7-syllables correspond very 
well to the patterns of the second half of the political verse, but the free-standing 
paired 8-syllables do not. Most notably they are paroxytone (stress on syllable 
7) rather than proparoxytone or oxytone, which is the rule for the first half of 
the developed political verse. L. has two solutions — to demonstrate that what 
he calls the political octosyllable, i.e. a proparoxytone 8-syllable colon, did exist 
(e.g. in Romanos) and to show that the deme acclamations, amongst the earliest 
surviving examples of the political line, were irregular and allowed a paroxytone 
first half-line. The density of his argumentation, however, shows that there is no 
easy answer. 

L. gives useful insights on the Byzantine attitudes towards accentual, i.e. 
unprosodic metres: they were not viewed as true metres (hence the ametron 
metron of Planudes) and so were never dealt with in any of the text books on 
prosody. L. argues that for an understanding of their rhythmic structure one should 
look to rhythmic prose and the patterns to be observed there, and pay attention 
to the rhetoricians: accentual verse has much more in common with accentual 
prose than with prosidic verse. This seems to me a fruitful way to proceed in 
the future. 

L. concludes that three elements are fundamental to Byzantine accentual verse: 
colon structure, isosyllaby and stress regulation. The latter two are no particular 
surprise, but the emphasis on the colon is a new twist. This leads him to suggest 
that future investigations of Byzantine metrics should explore the isometry that 
results from the perception of the verse as a unit (presence or not of enjambment, 
the correlation between syntax and metre); the nature of isosyllaby (patterns of 
hiatus and synizesis); and the lines’ stress regulation (what metrical accents are 
allowed apart from the regulated final syllables). Accumulated studies on individual 
authors, he argues, would then allow the comprehensive statement on Byzantine 
metrics that is now impossible. However, one rather suspects that while such 
studies may well show that individual authors display their own traits and metrical 
preferences, the extrapolation from these to a wider picture will always be much 
more difficult. 

This is a rich and highly suggestive ‘essay’ to which all investigators of 
Byzantine verse (and literature in general) should pay attention. If it reaches no 
firm conclusions and has not always convinced this reviewer, then that is the 
nature of the subject. But the insights that it produces along the way are extremely 
valuable. 


Elizabeth Jeffreys 
Exeter College, Oxford 
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Marie-France Auzépy, L'hagiographie et l'iconoclasme byzantin. Le cas de la 
vie d'Etienne le Jeune. Aldershot: Ashgate, 1999. Pp. xii, 342. 


Two years after the publication of her critical edition, M.-F. Auzépy has completed 
her study of the Life of Stephen the Younger with an interpretation of the text. 
As the title indicates, her approach combines the study of the Life as a historical 
source with a literary analysis. 

Auzépy's book consists of three parts. The first, called 'hagiographie et 
propagande', analyses the strategies used by the hagiographer to turn his ‘raw 
material', the biographical data about the eighth-century monk Stephen, into the 
Vita of a champion of icon worship. In order to show how the author of the Life, 
Stephen the Deacon, achieved this aim Auzépy discusses his interventions in the 
text, his adaptation of the topoi and the conventions that inform the literary genres 
Vita and Passio, the structure he imposed on the narrative, and his use of qualifying 
epithets and comparisons. 

The second part, ‘stratigraphie de l'hagiographie', deals with passages that the 
hagiographer borrowed from older texts. Having explored the implications of the 
extensive borrowings for the authentication of Stephen's sainthood, she then 
discusses them under two main categories: iconophile propaganda and monastic 
ideology. The section concludes with a catalogue of the loans from the Life of 
Stephen in later texts. 

The final part, ‘hagiographie et histoire’, shows how the author defended the 
orthodoxy of Nicaea II and how he constructed an iconophile past for the monks 
of his time. Here the Life is placed in the broader context of iconoclast politics 
and iconophile reaction. 

In her analysis Auzépy radically questions the historicity of the Life of Stephen 
the Younger. Drawing on other sources about the saint she concludes that his 
death was not caused by his defence of icon worship but rather that it was the 
result of a failed plot against the emperor. Auzépy's caution is a salutary reaction 
against many earlier analyses which took the text at face value. However, at 
times her attitude comes close to an equally problematic overcriticism. The paucity 
of information should make one wary of pressing the argumentum e silentio too 
much. On the other hand, Auzépy uses a positivist approach when she attempts 
to shore up her own interpretation through a separation of the 'true' core of the 
Life from the manipulations of the hagiographer. She observes that in some parts 
of the narrative, for example in Stephen's speech to refugee monks, icon worship 
is not mentioned. From this she concludes that the historical Stephen was not as 
thoroughly 'iconophile' as the hagiographer would have his audience believe. 
Here Auzépy's argument rests on the unproved assumption that whenever Stephen 
is not presented as a champion of icon worship the author refrained from 
manipulating his data and that therefore the text must represent the ‘real’ Stephen. 
This contrasts oddly with her often voiced mistrust in the author of the Life of 
Stephen the Younger and does not take into account the possibility that he may 
have pursued other agendas. 

At the centre of Auzépy’s book is her hypothesis that the council of 787 not 
only confirmed the veneration of icons as the shibboleth of orthodoxy but also 
redefined the relation between secular and spiritual powers in Byzantium, curbing 
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the traditional role of the emperors and asserting the independence of the church. 
Auzépy argues that Stephen the Deacon wrote to popularise the new self-image 
of the patriarchate. Using Carolingian sources as a foil, she situates the Life of 
Stephen the Younger in the context of a time of confrontation when stridently 
iconophile politics created an atmosphere of civil war. 

While her analysis focuses on iconoclasm, Auzépy also discusses other topics 
that are addressed by the hagiographer, such as monasticism. Here, too, her 
understanding of the Life as a vehicle for patriarchal propaganda serves as 
interpretative framework. At this point, however, the limitations of her approach 
become obvious: the link between the presentation of monasticism in the Life 
and contemporary patriarchal politics is not demonstrated but presupposed. For 
example, Auzépy assumes that the conflict between Patriarch Nicephorus and the 
Studites in the early ninth century must be reflected in the Life and then scours 
the text for data which allow her to interpret the Life as anti-Studite in tendency. 
Instead of speculating about connections between a few isolated passages and a 
specific historical occurrence that is never explicitly mentioned in the text, one 
would have wished an unprejudiced discussion of all the passages of the Life in 
which the author speaks about monasticism, including the passages where he 
takes pains to present Stephen’s life-style as the continuation of an approved 
monastic tradition in order to defend him against accusations of excess levelled 
by the ‘heretics’ (cf. с. 11, p. 102, П. 1-24, c. 17, p. 108, 1. 6 - p. 109, 1. 1-21, 
and most importantly, c. 20, p. 113, 11. 11-170). A satisfactory treatment of the 
evidence would have required an analysis of the contemporary debate about the 
proper monastic life-style of equal proportions to the study of the controversy 
about icons. Without such an in-depth analysis the position of the hagiographer 
within this debate cannot be established in a meaningful fashion. 

Although Auzépy focuses on the Life's importance as a historical source she 
also gives considerable room to literary analysis. Of particular interest is her 
study of correspondences between different episodes; for example, a scene in 
which the people of Constantinople trample a monastic habit at the instigation 
of the emperor and another in which the monk Stephen tramples the coin with 
the image of the emperor. Taking such correspondences into consideration is an 
important step beyond simply attempting to analyse each scene in isolation. 
However, in a literary genre that is so hemmed in by conventions as Byzantine 
hagiography the interpretation of such observations is a daunting task. As Auzépy 
herself points out, the study of hagiographical conventions is still in its infancy 
and the necessary groundwork is often lacking. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that her analysis is most successful where a topos is well known (e.g. the narrative 
of the saint's miraculous conception) or where a specific model can be identified 
(e.g. the Life of Auxentius which provides the model for the narrative of the 
saint's imprisonment and which is used by Auzépy to determine changes in the 
understanding of sainthood). However, in much of her interpretation Auzépy 
works with concepts of Vita and Passio that remain too vague and general to be 
meaningful, as for example when she contrasts Stephen's actions with the ‘typical’ 
behaviour of a martyr in a Passio. Even more problematic instances occur when 
she sets aside the hagiographical tradition and uses her own judgment to divine 
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the intentions of the author. For example, when Stephen takes off his habit before 
going to his martyrdom. Auzépy interprets this as an attempt of the hagiographer 
to distance himself from the saint, whose implication in a plot against the emperor 
had made him a problematic figure. Without an analysis of the topos of ‘undressing’ 
and of such pregnant formulae as the ‘garment of skin’ such interpretations remain 
mere guesswork. 

Auzépy’s decision against finegrained analysis of topoi and allusions evidently 
follows from her understanding of the Life as a means to popularise the decisions 
of Nicaea П. Although she credits the author with considerable acumen, she 
argues that the objectives of his literary activity were simplification and the 
elimination of all nuances. This interpretation derives from her view that the text 
was written for oral delivery which does not allow the audience to appreciate 
subtleties. There can be no doubt that Auzépy’s analysis is justified because the 
Life of Stephen the Younger evidently has a propagandist function and the means 
employed by the hagiographer are effective in oral delivery. However, these 
obvious functions do not rule out the possibility that the text was written to be 
read at different levels of complexity. Unfortunately, Auzépy’s approach does not 
envision such a possibility. The limitations of her approach are especially obvious 
in her discussion of style where she only mentions glaringly obvious epithets 
and comparisons. One hopes that future studies will include comprehensive 
analysis of hagiographical conventions and biblical allusions. 

In conclusion, it can be said that in a field like the study of Middle Byzantine 
hagiography, which has traditionally been neglected, Auzépy’s monographs are a 
great step forward. Yet, as Auzépy herself points out, literary analysis of saints’ 
lives is a relatively new enterprise and much more groundwork needs to be done 
before we can adequately address many of the problems posed by the texts. 


Dirk Krausmiiller 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 
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Nancy Patterson Sevéenko and Christopher Moss (eds.), Medieval Cyprus: 
Studies in Art, Architecture and History in Memory of Doula Mouriki. 
Department of Art and Archaeology Program in Hellenic Studies, Princeton 
University, in association with Princeton University Press, 1999, Pp. 306. 


This lavish volume commemorates the work of Doula Mouriki through a collection 
of articles focusing on the art and architecture of Cyprus between the Early 
Christian period and the Turkish Conquest of 1570. As such the volume as a 
whole is both broader (chronologically) and narrower (in terms of its concentration 
on art and architecture with just a single historical contribution) than the title 
suggests. 

Commencing with a brief preface referring to Professor Mouriki’s stellar career 
and long association with the Department of Art and Archaeology at Princeton, 
the introduction then outlines the scope of the papers, which were presented at 
the conference in Princeton in 1994. The papers are then summarised under the 
sections Early Medieval Cyprus, Byzantine Cyprus, and Lusignan and Venetian 
Cyprus. This is followed by a tribute by Charalambos Bouras, to ‘The Scholarly 
Work of Doula Mouriki, Her Academic Career in Greece, and Her Role in 
Promoting Byzantine Studies’. Professor Bouras observes (page 12) that Doula 
Mouriki ‘for the first time created detailed works of synthesis for a wide range 
of historical periods and artistic styles by assembling scattered and undervalued 
materials into a series of exemplary books and monographs’. His appreciation is 
accompanied by 4 photograph of Doula Mouriki with Kurt Weitzmann, a very 
personal visual reminder of her róle and contribution to the major tradition of 
art history established by Weitzmann at Princeton which Doula Mouriki 
subsequently developed and made her own during her working life at the National 
Technical University of Athens, following her subsequent work with Manolis 
Chatzidakis. Next follows a bibliography of her work, spanning the period between 
1963-1995, which covers an immense range, including detailed studies of 
manuscript illumination, icon painting, the fresco painting of Byzantium, Georgia 
and, of course, Cyprus. Amongst her most groundbreaking work one need only 
mention her monograph on the mosaics of Nea Moni on Chios, Palaeologan art, 
fresco painting in Greece and the icon painting of Sinai and Cyprus. 

Distinguished scholars have contributed articles on their particular areas of 
interest, acknowledging the influence of Doula Mouriki in their studies. Vera von 
Falkenhausen considers ‘Bishops and Monks in the Hagiography of Byzantine 
Cyprus’, while Charalambos Bakirtzis ‘Early Christian Rock-Cut Tombs at Hagios 
Georgios, Peyia, Cyprus’ demonstrates pagan-Christian coexistence. Susan Boyd 
*Champleué Production in Early Byzantine Cyprus’ mentions nine separate sites, 
considers a range of designs and tentatively postulates a common workshop 
production. Slobodan Curéic's ‘Byzantine Architecture on Cyprus: An Introduction 
to the Problem of the Genesis of a Regional Style' points to the growth of an 
architecture between 700-1000 which relies on ever increasing mass and solidity, 
as a response, he suggests, to earthquakes in the area. 

The Section on Middle Byzantine and Early Lusignan Cyprus opens with the 
article of Henry Maguire on 'Abaton and Oikonmia: St. Neophytos and the 
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Iconography of the Presentation of the Virgin’ interprets the representation of the 
church of the Panagiaton Aakos at Lagoudera of 1192 through a sermon composed 
by St. Neophytos in the early years of the 13th Century. He points to the 
juxtaposition between the Virgin’s entrance into the forbidden place of the Sanctuary 
with her intercessionary role in the salvation of the individual. In a beautifully 
argued and illustrated contribution, Irmgard Hutter's ‘The Magdalen College 
*Musterbuch" : A Painter's Guide from Cyprus and Oxford’ discusses a series 
of marginal drawings in a late 12th/early 13th century manuscript of the commentary 
of Joan Crysostom on the book of Genesis. Overturning previously held views, 
Hutter attributes the manuscript to the area of Cyprus or Cyprus-Sinai and draws 
parallels with wall paintings and icons. She suggests the manuscript featured as 
a ‘working tool’ and that some illustrations were tracings or cartoons. 

‘The Paintings in the Dome of the Church of the Panagia Chryseleousa, 
Strovolos’ by Athanasios Papageorgiou and attributed to the late 13th century, 
while ‘Three Thirteenth-Century Icons at Moutoullas’ by Panayotis L. Vocotopoulos 
discusses two icons of the Virgin and Child and one of St. John the Baptist with 
a donor. Three 13th-century icons of St. John the Baptist are discussed in the 
light of the structure of the temples by Mary Aspra-Vardavakis. 

The final section of the volume, on later Lusignan and Venetian Cyprus, 
commences with Demetra Papanikola-Bakirtzis’ division of Cypriot medieval 
ceramics, into four stylistic groupings. Carolyn L. Connor discusses the 
representation of female saints in Cypriot fresco painting in which they are 
invariably accompanied by husbands, mentors and children as family groupings. 
Melita Emmanuel points to three dated painted churches in the late Lusiphan 
period, between 1374-1489 and draws comparisons with Palaeologan paintings, 
especially that at Mustra, as well as local models. Finally, Efltalia Constantindes 
points to the synthesis of the Italo Byzantine style, during the short Venetian 
period in Cyprus between 1489-1570, when work of the quality of the Enthroned 
Virgin flanked by angels dressed in garments decorated with flowers in the apse 
of the Church of the Paragia Podithou at Galata was being produced. 

In sum, the papers epitomise the meticulous approach to the analysis of 
monuments of Byzantine art and archaeology to which Doula Mouriki herself 
subscribed. The volume is elegantly produced and illustrated, and eloquent 
dedication to an inspirational scholar. 


Lucy-Anne Hunt 
Department History of Art & Design, 
Manchester Metropolitan University 
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Robert Ousterhout, Master builders of Byzantium. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1999. Pp. 320 + viii pp; many black and white illustrations. 


Ousterhout’s Master builders of Byzantium increases our knowledge of how 
Byzantine buildings were built dramatically. Apart from speculation about the 
Justinianic church of Hagia Sophia in Istanbul, prior to the appearance of Master 
builders even the specialist literature contained little information, and certainly 
none that assessed a variety of techniques over a long span of time. Ousterhout 
has collected the technical and structural evidence for Byzantine architecture — 
some culled from excavation reports (including those in Turkish — a language 
too few Byzantinist’s know) and scientific analyses, and some from his excavations 
and observations in Greece, Turkey and Rus’ — into a convenient and accessible 
format. The strength of the book lies in the breadth of its coverage, which ranges 
across the Empire and beyond, and from the initial planning to the final roofing 
of the Byzantine building. Some of the material was anticipated in Ousterhout’s 
publications of the last fifteen years or so, but much of it is presented here for 
the first time and it is all framed anew into a coherent whole. 

Ousterhout focuses on the period after Iconoclasm. Because most preserved 
Byzantine building is ecclesiastic and monastic, he begins with the basic format 
of the Byzantine church (pp. 7-38), then moves to a broad discussion of the 
relationship between architect and patron (pp. 39-57). With the third chapter, on 
how Byzantine churches were planned and how this process relates to the building 
process (pp. 58-85), we move into the heart of the book, and Ousterhout’s tone 
becomes increasingly authoritative from this point on. Here, his main point is 
that, after the sixth or seventh century, Byzantine architects — or, better, master 
masons — relied on their practical experience rather than on theoretical constructs. 
Architectural drawings were rarely used; geometry was used only to determine 
the quantity of materials needed; and the planning process continued throughout 
the building project. This latter idea, which builds on Ousterhout’s earlier work 
on Constantine IX Monomachos’s Nea Moni on Chios, is developed further in 
the next chapter, ‘Buildings that change’ (pp. 86-127). After a brief assessment 
of the literary evidence, he turns to archaeology, and examines churches rebuilt 
after natural disasters, churches modified in the course of their initial construction, 
and later additions — noting that determining what is an addition and what was 
part of the original complex is sometimes complicated by the additive process 
of design practiced by Byzantine masons (bonded masonry is the key). There is 
a fascinating section on variations and corrections (pp. 116-19): basing his 
discussion on a series of five churches that modified the plan of Nea Moni, 
Ousterhout shows how masons addressed structural problems and improved the 
stability of the structure. 

Chapter five concerns building materials (pp. 128-56), with discussion of brick 
production, mortar, stone quarrying, roofing, windows — including coloured and 
stained glass production — and the use of spolia. The next two chapters, on the 
construction of foundations and walls (pp. 157-200) and structural systems, arches 
and vaults (pp. 201-33), are the high points of the book, and serve as a basic 
manual of Byzantine architectural usage. Somehow, Ousterhout manages to make 
these potentially deadly topics gripping. Among the topics considered in chapter 
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six are foundation systems, wall construction (where Constantinople differs from 
elsewhere), mortar beds, scaffolding, and wood reinforcement insets and beams; 
for those teaching undergraduates, I signal the excellent section on recessed brick 
construction. In the seventh chapter, Ousterhout makes the point that proponents 
of typological groupings of buildings miss: different scale buildings require 
different types of plans. Size, not chronology, is the critical factor. After a careful 
assessment of the construction of vaults and arches, he returns to the use of wood 
reinforcement and demonstrates that, long before Brunelleschi so famously used 
a wood chain to stabilise the dome of the Florence cathedral, identical tension 
rings and tie beams were standard features of Byzantine architecture (the earliest 
example he sites is the eighth-century rebuilding of Hagia Eirene in Istanbul). 

The final chapter concerns the relationship between architecture and its decoration 
(pp. 234-54). Here, Ousterhout distinguishes Constantinople — where the two 
are usually unified — from the rest of the Empire, where they are not; he plausibly 
suggests that in the capital the continued and active presence of teams of builders 
and painters/mosaicists lead to a type of cooperative interaction that could not 
be duplicated in areas that could not consistently sustain such an expensive 
enterprise. 

Master builders of Byzantium is beautifully produced, and the black and white 
plates are integrated with the text, making Ousterhout’s arguments easy to follow. 
Why the notes are relegated to the back of the book is mysterious, and I missed 
a map incorporating the sites discussed; a glossary would also have been a useful 
addition, especially for undergraduates. Ousterhout could do this beautifully: his 
distinction between pendentives and squinches, for example, is the first I have 
ever understood. But don’t try to locate this discussion in the index, which itemises 
neither pendentive nor squinch (it’s at p. 204). 

Quibbles aside, this is an excellent handbook that fulfils its purpose admirably. 
It can, and no doubt will, be consulted by the beginner and specialist alike — 
for it is truly without parallel. Ousterhout is to be congratulated. 


Leslie Brubaker 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies 
University of Birmingham 
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Vincenzo Ruggieri, S.J. Byzantine Religious Architecture (582-867): Its History 
and Structural Elements. Orientalia Christiana Analecta, volume 237. Rome: 
Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1991. Pp. 287, black and white 
illustrations and plans. 


Vincenzo Ruggieri's architectural survey is based on his Oxford doctoral dissertation 
supervised by Cyril Mango. This book brings a wealth of newly assimilated 
information to a previously neglected topic in Byzantine architectural history, 
daring to construct an economic and political framework for the architecture of 
a period often labeled the Byzantine 'Dark Ages'. The book is organized into 
two parts. The first half deals with textual sources; the second, the architectural 
remains. 

The discussion of the textual sources lucidly divides into chapters concerning 
ecclesiastical legislation, imperial legislation, and hagiography. Ruggieri's careful 
work yields several important insights into our understanding of this problematic 
period leading up to and encompassing the Iconoclastic controversy. Based on 
his overview of pertinent church councils, he revises the assumption often made 
that the sixth and seventh centuries were a period of intense *monasticization' of 
Byzantine society, and instead places this development in the eighth century 
(p. 15). Likewise he returns to the opinion voiced earlier in this century by 
Charanis and others, that the phenomenon of charistikion can be seen already in 
Justinianic legislation (p. 17). This more complex approach resists the common 
tendency to lump such developments into the Iconoclastic period. His study of 
imperial legislation presents an overview of our sources on early Byzantine land 
use, with ramifications beyond the specific issues of priestly and monastic land 
ownership. 

The third chapter, ‘Hagiographical Insights’, more fully articulates the historical 
developments hinted at in the previous chapters. Legal documentation corroborates 
the evidence of saints’ lives: the episcopacy and monasticism underwent a profound 
shift in their relative balance of power in the second half of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, resolving the financial crises that had developed in the previous scenario. 
Ruggieri recounts with a few refinements the familiar narrative in which the 
predominant charismatic, eremitic form of monasticism yielded in the wake of 
Iconoclasm to the more easily controlled cenobitic form of monasticism propagated 
by the Studite monastery. The ensuing explosion of monasticism at the end of 
Iconoclasm allowed the patriarch to enlarge ‘his authority far beyond the reaches 
of his actual jurisdiction’ (p. 128). Previously disparate, the episcopal and monastic 
hierarchies now became intertwined. In this manner, monasticism in the late 
eighth century came to be viewed as the ‘witness of orthodoxy’ within the greater 
fabric of the church, and Ruggieri interprets this status as the ‘historical outcome’ 
of the confrontation between the eremitic Saint Stephen the Younger and Emperor 
Constantine V (p. 132). 

The second half of this volume is at once provocative and banal. The catalogue 
of religious architecture attributed to this period is certainly a useful gathering 
of information, but it deals almost exclusively with the elusive textual clues that 
survive concerning these buildings’ foundation, and not with the buildings’ 
structures. The plans and photographs are generally quite helpful in elucidating 
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the material remains. Ruggieri’s initial overview of the architectural record in 
Chapter Four, though, makes several interesting suggestions. Refuting Mathews’ 
liturgical interpretation, he asserts that the eventual emergence of the ‘tetrakamaron’ 
(a hapax legomenon in St. Theodore the Studite) over the domed basilica can be 
explained in very practical terms. Based on the comparative suitability of the 
two types to withstand earthquakes, he reasons the tetrakamaron superior to the 
domed basilica because the ‘regularity of the symmetrical and volumetric forms 
favours resistance to the seismic tremor’ (p. 148). This hypothesis contributes an 
important new dimension to the debates concerning the emergence of the type 
originating in Bithynia over the one favoured in Constantinople. Several caveats 
limit his theory; the data set of extant monuments is inevitably self-selected to 
favour such an argument, and may not be an accurate reflection of the range of 
what was built at that time. The prevalence of earthquakes throughout the Empire 
likewise leaves open the question of why Ruggieri favours Bithynia in his 
interpretation. I am curious, too, about the reasoning behind his statement that 
the lack of galleries in the Koimesis in Iznik underlines its ‘the monastic character’ 
(p. 139), given the existence of examples with galleries such as the Studite 
monastery. 

The main problem with the bipartite organization of Ruggieri’s work is that it 
does not integrate his arguments and analysis of the textual and material evidence. 
Thus the first part of the book delineates the contour of the buildings’ economic, 
religious and legal contexts, but the latter catalogue remains unconcerned with 
these determining forces. The specifics of the textual sources are not brought to 
bear on the individual examples of the architecture. The final effect of this 
juxtaposition then is of two rather interesting studies rather than one synthetic 
piece of scholarship. Another more minor reservation concerning this publication 
is the prevalence of annoying typographical errors in the text, such as feltjthat 
(footnote 7, p. 83), obbligation (p. 96), and perfermed (p. 100), all occurring 
within several pages. These concerns, however, do not undermine the value of 
this stimulating work, which contains material of interest to Byzantinists in several 
fields. 


Anne L. McClanan 
Portland State University 
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Zissimos Lorenzatos, The drama of quality: selected essays. tr. Liadain Sherrard. 
Limni, Evia: Denise Harvey, 2000. Pp. xiv, 214. 


Let me say first what a beautifully produced book this is, even by the high 
standards of Denise Harvey’s Romiosyni Series, to which it belongs. The excellent 
layout and typography, and the unusually heavy, high quality paper, distinctly 
cream in tone, make the book a pleasure to handle and to look at. The. cover 
photograph, in subdued colours, of a grove of tall olive trees in stony ground is 
a quiet invitation, drawing our gaze in among the trees, where, if we turn to the 
back, three women in traditional costume, water containers balanced on their 
heads, stand motionless, apparently staring at the camera. The ‘drama of quality’ 
begins even before we open the book. The photograph is a clever visual allusion, 
which, in conjunction with the title, recreates the book’s epigraph from Karouzos: 
‘The olive tree requires poor soil in which to thrive ... / The drama of quality’. 
As well as serving as epigraph, these are almost Lorenzatos’ final words in this 
volume, the quotation on which the most recent of these essays (1999) comes to 
rest (p. 87). And yet I find these words curiously at variance with the book’s 
contents, in two ways. 

First, the soil in which Lorenzatos digs to plant the trees of his essays is 
unusually rich. Homer, Plato, the Bible, Dante, Greek poets from Solomos to 
Elytis, and a daunting range of European writers from Dante to the present are 
constantly in Lorenzatos’ mind and follow one another in sometimes bewildering 
profusion on the page. (And here the twenty pages of notes which the translator 
has provided at the back of the book assist greatly in making Lorenzatos’ densely 
allusive style more approachable.) The breadth and depth of Lorenzatos’ knowledge 
is humbling; it is the use he makes of it that frequently prompts this reviewer at 
least to protest. And this points me towards the second, more equivocal contradiction 
between epigraph and content. 

Those who come to The drama of quality from the earlier collection of 
Lorenzatos’ essays in English, The Lost Center,' or from the Greek two-volume 
collected essays, Meàérec? (from which all but the two latest of the present 
selection are drawn), will already know of the author’s conviction that in the 
Renaissance and Reformation Western European culture lost its way, when it 
turned its back on the values and traditions of medieval Christendom; and that, 
in pursuing Western models, the emerging culture of the Greek state in the 
nineteenth century turned away from its own still living traditions of Greek 
Orthodox spirituality. He finds exceptions, of course, to these trends, notably 
Paschal in the West, and in Greece Solomos and Papadiamandis (the former, 
much influenced by German Romanticism, more difficult to justify than the latter). 
Lorenzatos sees, we might say, all of post-Renaissance art (including the greater 
part of modern Greek art) as growing in poor soil — soil which has lost its 
essential nutrient, Christian spirituality; but he does not seem to see this art as 


1. 7. Lorenzatos, The lost center and other essays in Greek poetry, tr. К. Cicellis. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press 1980. 
2. Z. Lorenzatos, MeAérec. Athens: Domos 1994. 
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thriving there. The spiritual tradition is the ‘lost centre’, of art as of life; and to 
its loss Lorenzatos attributes the evident (to him) artistic impasse of our times. 
For Lorenzatos the only way forward is to turn back, to what we might call the 
rich soil of the medieval Christian world, to a time before human endeavour was 
diverted from its true path through a slavish devotion to reason. I assume that 
the epigraph was chosen with Lorenzatos’ approval, if not at his suggestion, but 
I am left unsure what it is that the borrowed metaphor of ‘poor soil’ is supposed 
to refer to. Is it, as I suggested, the soil of the post-Renaissance mind, cut off 
from tradition? Or is it the tradition itself which is ‘poor’, in some positive sense 
(simple, unembellished), since it is in ‘poor soil’ that the olive thrives? 

If it seems that I have caricatured Lorenzatos’ ideas, consider the somewhat 
mistitled essay, ‘Demetrios Capetanakis’ (1996) in The drama of quality. This is 
not really about Capetanakis (beyond the first page), though it quotes extensively 
from his English essay ‘Dostoevsky’. Lorenzatos’ purpose, as he admits (p. 54) 
is ‘to enlarge on something arising out of a remark’ of Capetanakis. In his essay, 
Capetanakis set the ‘real doubt’ of Dostoevsky’s ‘ridiculous man’ against the 
doute méthodique of Descartes. Lorenzatos eventually passes from this to the 
contrast of coeur and raison in Paschal, and launches an attack on the ‘so-called 
humanism’ which has dominated Europe for. several centuries. Humanists are 
*misanthropes' (p. 64) and ‘do not care an atom about human beings’ (p. 65). 
And when Lorenzatos says, ‘We have subdued nature with greed as our principle’ 
(with which we can hardly disagree), we are meant to see greed as the inevitable 
consequence of ‘so-called humanism’. This is unworthy of Lorenzatos’ intelligence, 
as is his swipe at Sartre: ‘In order to write Sartre’s L'Étre et le Néant [...] all 
that is needed is for you to have graduated from the Ecole Normale, to have 
distinguished yourself in letters and to be called a philosopher’. Sartre (along 
with many humanists here summarily dismissed) at least deserves to be taken 
seriously, but I am not sure that Lorenzatos does when he writes in this vein. 

Another piece which does not perhaps deserve its place in this volume is ‘On 
Greek women’ (1976), in which Lorenzatos samples the portrayal of women by 
four Greek writers (Papadiamandis, Cavafy, Sikelianos and Dimitris Hadzis), and 
concludes with an ‘address, to the youth of today’. Here one sees Lorenzatos at 
his most partial, ignoring whatever does not fit his case. ‘Papadiamandis’ woman,’ 
he tells us (p. 45), ‘does not go out of her mind or lose her sense of balance.’ 
But what of The Murderess? ‘The women of Cavafy are all carefully chosen, 
and, poem by poem they describe the greatness of woman.’ They all ‘without 
exception contribute something to the completion of the final form’ (p. 46). But 
Lorenzatos skates over Cavafy’s hostile presentation of Anna Comnena; and 
though he refers to Alexandra, mother of the murdered prince in ‘Aristovoulos’, 
he does not mention those other ‘malicious’ and ‘base’ royal women of the poem, 
Kypros and Salome, who plotted his death. Cavafy has, one feels, been forcibly 
co-opted. 

Taking the remaining nine essays in order, there is the brief "Those who set 
out’ (‘on the adventure of art’), placed first by the translator ‘to set the tone’ 
(p. xiii), which it does by insisting that tradition is everything, individuality 
nothing, and artistic success the rediscovery of what has ben lost (invoking T.S. 
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Eliot); there follow two essays on Papadiamantis, one each on Sikelianos, Antoniou 
and Karouzos, two on the architect Pikionis, and one on Pound. In the case of 
Pikionis, who, in addition to buildings, designs and drawings, also left a body 
of writing, Lorenzatos is more interested in his ideas than his architecture, and 
thus is remains pertinent to ask whether this is a volume of literary criticism. 
And answer must be ‘No’, for Lorenzatos’ central concern is rarely the exegesis 
or evaluation of the writings of others, though he has many valuable and illuminating 
things to say about the works he refers to. Most of these pieces aspire to the 
independent literary genre of the essay (though they sometimes decline into 
sermonizing). Lorenzatos uses the words of others — and uses them extensively 
— to build structures of his own, structures whose raison d’étre is not the pre- 
existence of other writings. Lorenzatos acknowledged this in his Preface to The 
lost center, describing himself as ‘someone who, in studying the master creators, 
himself feels the need to create’, and adding that ‘the whole of effective criticism 
is nothing else but an endless succession of masters and apprentices in interaction, 
and its course runs parallel to the course of creation’. Almost like a poet in the 
Bloomian mould, Lorenzatos vies with his precursors on a moral or spiritual, if 
not an aesthetic plane, and like one of Bloom’s ‘strong poets’ he sometimes 
proceeds from a wilful misreading of their works. 

Through Palamas, Sikelianos and Elytis, the poet-as-prophet was a continuing 
presence in Greek poetry throughout the twentieth century, and in Lorenzatos we 
see the critic-as-prophet. Whereas the three poets spoke (at times) as prophets 
who would displace God to create a new religion, Lorenzatos is a prophet of the 
old religion, an Isaiah berating an apostate Zion for turning away from its God 
and its traditions, a representative of ‘a very small remnant’ for whose sake the 
rest are spared (Isaiah 1.9) — or, as Lorenzatos puts it (pp. 63-4), ‘Those who 
have believed [...] may be few, but they are the leaven of the world [...] and in 
the absence of this leaven, the world collapses. The many will be saved by the 
few.’ This has little to do with literary criticism. ‘So much the worse for criticism,’ 
Lorenzatos will say; and some of his judgements of writers are distinctly non- 
literary. Sikelianos, he says (p. 35), *was vainglorious; and for this reason [...] 
in spite of all the religiosity of his nature, at the last he too was “left alone, 
forsaken of God" (ibid [Plato, Laws 716b]), like so many others.' And Karouzos 
*was destined to pay the price of those [...] who seek to identify the kingdom 
of Caesar with the kingdom of God' (p. 84). The same error is attributed to 
Sikelianos (p. 35). 

There are others, though, who receive the critic-prophet's wholehearted approval, 
the upholders of Orthodoxy and tradition, such as the architect Pikionis, and, 
above all, Papadiamandis, who wrote with telling irony against the secularized 
Greek society of the late nineteenth century (see the quotations on pages 10, 17 
and 23). The brief appreciation of the *minor poet' D.I. Antoniou is almost entirely 
free of non-literary judgements, but it belongs to a different era: it was written 
in 1938, more than twenty years earlier than any other essay in this volume, and 
sixty-one years before the latest! 

The longest of these essays, ‘From Pisa to Athens: a consideration of Pound’, 
with which the book closes, is also the most valuable and the most interesting, 
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for it is here that Lorenzatos’ responses (both to the man and the work) are at 
their most complex, his discriminations at their finest. This essay, as David Ricks 
(who writes the Introduction to this volume) noted some years ago in his review 
of МғАётєс, ‘amply deserves translation’.’ It should be of real interest to Pound 
scholars, not only for its descriptions of Lorenzatos’ own meetings with Pound 
in Athens in 1965, but also for its critical and exegetical comments, in particular 
on the Pisan Cantos. At just under seventy pages this is a substantial (in both 
senses) ‘consideration’, and Lorenzatos’ deep respect for Pound is everywhere 
evident. In dealing with a figure who stands outside of Greek culture, Lorenzatos 
perhaps wears the prophet’s mantle more lightly; but he also invests Pound with 
it. Pound emerges as a kind of flawed saint, a man ‘torn in two’ by a conflict 
of loyalties, and, explicitly a prophet. Who can mediate, Lorenzatos asks, ‘between 
America and Pound, between his country and her prophet?’ (p. 130). If Sikelianos, 
‘in spite of all [his] religiosity’ is a false prophet, Pound (for Lorenzatos) seems 
to be the real thing, a man who spoke out against his country convinced that it 
had gone astray. Pound’s pursuit of what he called ‘American civilization, 1760 
to 1830’ (quoted p. 159) may seem like a quest for an American ‘lost centre’; 
and Lorenzatos is, as Pound, in his own words, always was ‘out of key with his 
time’ (p. 135). The change in Pound at the time of his inhumane imprisonment 
in the U.S. military camp at Pisa, is characterized as ‘an extension of his spiritual 
consciousness which, for the first time, went beyond the confines of the world 
and the concerns of humanity’ (p. 129) — in short, a kind of conversion. Here, 
as in the Capetanakis essay, Pound’s ‘Amo ergo sum’ (theologically glossed) is 
paraded as the ultimate riposte to Descartes. Pound was undoubtedly a man with 
a sense of mission, but whether Pound’s mission, even in its later phases, was 
as close as seems to be implied to Lorenzatos’ own mission to direct Greek 
culture back to its lost spiritual centre, is open to question. For all its acumen, 
this essay leaves an uncomfortable suspicion of a wilful reshaping of its subject. 

Liadain Sherrard’s translations of these essays are excellent, and, through the 
dignified and consistent English style she has achieved, Lorenzatos speaks to us 
clearly in his own unmistakable voice. It is good that more people should now 
have access to more of Lorenzatos, even, or perhaps especially, if for many it 
will mean they have more to argue with. Though I for one cannot follow him in 
his analyses of causes or in the remedies he proposes, I know that the problems 
he so persistently probes — problems arising from the loss (or trivialization) of 
tradition — are real and pressing, almost everywhere we turn. 


Anthony Hirst 
Queen’s University Belfast 


3. Times Literary Supplement 9 Feb 1996. 
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A description of the jousts of 
Manuel I Komnenos“ 


LYNN JONES and HENRY MAGUIRE 


Abstract 


The thirteenth-century manuscript Greek 1409 in the Vatican Library contains 
an anonymous Greek ekphrasis of the jousts of an unnamed Byzantine emperor. 
The text, which has interest for both historians and art historians, has been 
cited on several occasions in the scholarly literature, but never analyzed in 
detail. In the following pages we provide a translation of the text, together 
with a commentary upon the context of the piece. We will argue that the 
ekphrasis not only describes a specific work of art, depicting a specific event, 
but also gives valuable information about the visual language through which 
Byzantine emperors of the twelfth century expressed their power. 


Introduction 

The thirteenth-century manuscript Greek 1409 in the Vatican Library 
contains an anonymous Greek ekphrasis of the jousts of an unnamed 
Byzantine emperor.' The text, which has interest for both historians 
and art historians, has been cited on several occasions in the scholarly 
literature but never analyzed in detail? In the following pages we 
provide an English translation of the text, based on the edition by 
Schreiner, together with a commentary upon the context of the piece. 
We will argue that the ekphrasis not only describes a specific work 


* The material in this paper was first presented to a seminar on ekphrasis, held at 
Dumbarton Oaks in 1994/95. We are grateful to the participants in that seminar for 
their help and suggestions, especially to Mary-Lyon Dolezal, Maria Mavroudi, Stephen 
Westphalen, Alice-Mary Talbot, and Ruth Webb. We also wish to thank Adam Cohen 
and the anonymous readers. 

1. The manuscript is a miscellany, containing the Chronicle of Constantine Manasses, 
as well as writings of Eustathios, Gregory of Nyssa, Dionysios the Areopagite, Photios 
and Nikephoros Basilakes. The ekphrasis of the jousts is inserted between texts 
attributed to the twelfth-century rhetorician Nikephoros Basilakes (between ethopoiiai 
and an encomium of John II). See Peter Schreiner, ‘Ritterspiele in Byzanz,’ JOB 46 
(1996) 227-42, esp. 229-30. 

2. The ekphrasis was published by Sp. Lampros, Neos Hellénomnémón 5 (1908) 
3-18; and by Schreiner, 'Ritterspiele in Byzanz,’ 227-42, esp. 235-41. Schreiner suggests 
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of art, depicting a specific event, but also gives valuable information 
about the visual language through which Byzantine emperors of the 
twelfth century expressed their power. 


Translation? 

Description of the Jousts of our Mighty and Holy Lord and Emperor 

[Here are] heroic riders on a plain. [Here is] Ares unstained by 
blood. Graces run around [the scene]. They hold up crowns and crown 
the heroes. Some of [the heroes] swagger for the most part and are 
borne high on noble horses. As for their horses, not one of them 
resembles another. One is white, another black, another blood-red 
bay, another chestnut, and another speckled. Then there was a Nisaian 
horse,* black with white feet, and another chestnut horse discharging 
its breath from a white muzzle, and a blood-red horse with a perfect 
white circle on its forehead, [all] shaking their manes free and 
‘stamping on the plain’, streaming with foam, with muzzles erect, 
whinnying piercingly, with their cheek-pieces specked with gold and 
their bridles with silver. 

Their riders do not match either in their equipment or in their 
clothing. For one of them rides light and unencumbered, while another 
looks fierce and full of war-like frenzy. One of them is a good javelin 


that the work describes a painting or mosaic which he associates with a cycle of deeds 
of Manuel I. W. Puchner, ‘Zum Ritterspiel in Griechischer Tradition, BZ 91/2 (1998) 
439 n. 24, tentatively assigns the work to Nikephoros Basilakes and suggests, without 
further discussion, that it describes John II. The ekphrasis is also cited in Paul Magdalino 
and Robert Nelson, ‘The Emperor in Byzantine Art of the Twelfth Century,’ 
Byzantinische Forschungen 8 (1982) 167; S. Ćurčić, ‘Some Uses (and Re-Uses) of 
Griffins in Late Byzantine Art,' in Byzantine East, Latin West: Art-Historical Studies 
in Honor of Kurt Weitzmann, ed. D. Mouriki, et. al. (Princeton 1995) 597-601, esp. 
599; Henry Maguire, ‘The Heavenly Court,’ in Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 
1204, ed. Henry Maguire (Washington, D.C., 1997) 253; Lynn Jones, 'Imperial Dress 
and Manuel I Komnenos: Decoration, Audience, and Interpretation,’ Abstracts from 
the Twenty-third Annual Byzantine Studies Conference, September 1997 (Univ. of 
Wisconsin-Madison 1997) 59. 

3. The following translation is, for the most part, literal. We have tried not to take 
liberties with the Greek text except where we wished to avoid doing too much violence 
to English syntax. 

4. Nisa was a plain of Media, celebrated for its horses; Herodotus 3.106. 

5. Шаа 6.507. 
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man, another holds out his shield to protect his chest, another, as if 
walking on air exposes his legs to the air. One of them has a cloak 
that is wind-blown, billowing, and as it were flying behind the hero. 
The chiton of another reaches half-way down his thigh, while his 
feet are girt about with gold, while another [rider] is variously adorned 
in another way with the kind of adornments that the Graces inspire. 
All of them bear shields and hold spears out before them. Some of 
them had spears adorned with streamers [?], or they seemed to strive 
with the North wind as it blew in their faces. And the plain star- 
studded’ with the heroes was like heaven, and the emperor was a sun 
among them, giving light like a sun, beaming like a sun and emitting 
more rays than a sun and taking upon himself the whole contest with 
his tall body, his trim form, his manly, noble and cheerful countenance, 
his gentle disposition, his graceful movements, his harmonious limbs, 
and his well-proportioned shape, befitting a man and a super-hero. 

For the emperor, with his all-graceful decorum, surpasses the noble 
by nature and those who were not inferior by their creation, and in 
the words of the Song of Solomon, ‘resembled the palm tree'.* For 
he has long hair, but not so as to overshadow his eyes, when his hair 
is blown by the wind and ruffled by the breeze. As for his eyebrows, 
they do not press down heavily upon his eyes, nor are they set 
diametrically apart from each other, for the one feature belongs to a 
brutal and reckless character, while the other is completely alien to 
what is manly and noble. For it is graceful if the eyebrows are formed 
symmetrically, but even more graceful if they do not only shield the 
eyes, but surround them. His cheeks are endowed with the full measure 
of desire that comes from the eyes. For they give delight with their 
cheerful and graceful [appearance]. The eyes of the sun king have a 
novel look, a novel composition, a novel colour. They are like violets 
in hue, eyes such as Homer described in hexameters with reference 
to the eyes of Athena,’ who is wisdom, with flashing glances, moist 


6. Reading dàepofaróv for àópoparGv in the manuscript. 

7. Reading Otaorepospevov for Siaotavpovuevov in the manuscript. 

8. Song of Solomon 7:7. 

9. Homer calls the sea (лбутос) їоє1ӧтс, not Athena's eyes: Iliad 11.298; Odyssey 
5.56, 11.107. 
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with all desire, and ‘washed with milk',? as the Scripture says, ‘as 
if by the pools of waters'." His cheerfulness is mixed with a sovereign 
manner in a strange way. ‘His cheeks are as bowls of spices, pouring 
forth the perfumes'" celebrated by Scripture. His mouth is more sweet 
sounding than [Nestor] the Pylian. ‘His lips are lilies dripping with 
myrrh’! and the [scarlet] ‘thread’'* of Scripture and the [pomegranate] 
‘гіпа’ of Solomon. His ‘neck is as a necklace’. For the collars 
around his neck are of ‘gold with specks of silver'." His chest is 
strong, and truly the chest of a man. His shoulders are broadly 
constructed, and, while heroic in form, they retain symmetry. His 
torso and paunch rejected fat and are arrayed in symmetry as if in a 
cuirass, His loins are narrow as is proper, and from broad shoulders 
[his body] gradually narrows, only rejecting breadth to the extent 
that nothing would spoil his manliness and nobility. His arm is formed 
commensurately in a graceful fashion and is extraordinarily shapely, 
of good length and proportionate to the shoulders, rightly renouncing 
excessive fleshiness, but gracefully displaying a pleasing plumpness, 
embracing symmetry and discarding disproportion, rejecting in equal 
measure fleshlessness and excessive fleshiness, the one as weak, the 
other as heavy and ponderous. ‘His fingers and hands’ were armed 
after the manner of David ‘for war and the marshalling [of troops]’ 
and ‘his steps were beautified by sandals’. As for the other features 
of his body and limbs, let Solomon describe them in his songs. 

The adornment of the emperor’s head is of gold and precious stones 
and globular pearls. The gold flashed like lightning, the pearls appeared 
white, and the precious red stone glistened, these being a mirror of 
the treasury of wisdom that resides in the emperor’s head. And, O 


10. Song of Solomon 5:12. 
11. ibid. 

12. Ibid., 5:13. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Ibid., 4:3. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid., 1:10. 

17. Ibid., 1:11. 

18. Psalms 143: 1. 

19. Ibid., 7:1. 
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Emperor, it was almost possible to sing [of you], in the words of the 
prophet, ‘wisdom was given to you!'? and ‘All good things came 
together in you’.?! With them, the colour of his cloak was red and 
as if dyed in Median scarlet. And the cloak was specked all over 
with gold. The specks (stigmata) of gold were arranged in circles, 
while those inside the circles depicted all of the piety of the emperor. 
For he crucified himself with Him who was crucified, following in 
the footsteps of the crucified One out of yearning. The emperor’s 
peplos was tawny-orange and shot with gold. The decoration in gold 
was delineated in the shape of a cross, so that all of his limbs ‘should 
be crucified along with Christ’, in the words of the great Apostle.” 
And the peplos was imperial and decorous. Imperial because it gloried 
in brightness, decorous because it was rich in being the peplos of 
the emperor. Around the shoulders in a red circle griffins spread their 
wings in different directions.” They were golden and adorned with 
many pearls, intimating altogether by the circles, by the wings, and 
by the colour that the emperor is on high, and elevated; and thundering, 
as it were, from heaven he performs great and wonderful deeds. 

That portion of his chiton that is spread out between his shoulders 
and his fingers is for the most part red, except that it is specked also 
with gold. The portions in front of the images between the shoulders 
are variously adorned with purple and gold and pearls. The portion 
around his loins was engirdled with the military belt, and there was 
blue on the surface of the bindings, binding them with a hyacinthine 
thread. His footwear was red and truly imperial. White eagles were 
depicted on his shoes in pearls, so that through the whiteness of the 
pearls and the high flying of the birds the total elevation of the 
emperor might be depicted. For the emperor is spotless like a pearl 
and high-flying like the eagles. And there was a heavenly shield in 
the left hand of the super-hero emperor, truly [made] of ‘seven bulls’ 
hides’ according to the fashion of the shield of Telamonian [Ajax] 


20. Wisdom of Solomon 7:7. 

21. Ibid., 7:11. 

22. Galatians 2:19. 

23. The manuscript gives үблєс (vultures), but the correct reading should surely be 
үрблєс̧ (griffins), as vultures are unknown in Byzantine iconography. 
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that is lauded by the Hellenes.” And its decoration is shaped like a 
cross, from stones, from pearls, ‘from gold with specks of silver’ > 
all of which pours out like rivers so that he may draw all people to 
piety. And following the word of the Lord, ‘having taken up the 
Cross"? in accordance with the Gospels, he seeks the heavenly things. 
But if no one will dare to come face to face with the emperor, [this 
is because] the emperor sets before him the adornment of his shield, 
that he may seize the spoils in the struggle and be victorious in the 
battle. The standard in his other hand is truly prodigious, its pole 
being as thick as an oak tree, with curling streamers throughout, as 
if around the sail of a ship of burden and over the canvas of a heavily- 
laden boat. For the emperor who is mightier than all men in all things 
rides bearing a 'shield of seven bulls' hides', a banner," a standard, 
a sail, a robe of the whole army even as he confronts the audacious 
and contrary North wind face to face. This man has not abandoned 
warlike custom, for he is knocking someone down. But the other, 
wretchedly struck down, lies *headlong',? as a poet would say, on 
his shoulders. How unrivaled is your right hand, to have worked such 
wonders, marvels such as we have not even heard of in ancient times! 
How I admire the skill of your other hand, how holding the wondrous 
shield of seven bulls' hides by a small handle, gently and without 
trembling it easily changes the shield's position, either on the right 
or the left side, setting it away from your chest and circumscribing 
you, the hero! Wherefore, the Lord peeps out at you as if from his 
own abode and through an angel announces for you victory, peace 
and good things and long life. 


The Literary Sources of the Ekphrasis 

As an exercise in ekphrasis, our anonymous text follows the 
conventions of the genre, including the description of the principal 
protagonist which proceeds from the head down to the feet, according 


24. Iliad 7.222. 

25. Song of Solomon 1:11. 
26. Matthew 16:24. 

27. \отїоу. 

28. Iliad 5.586. 
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to the precepts of the rhetor Aphthonius.” It is also evident from the 
author’s own acknowledgments that his piece makes extensive use 
of literary quotations, specifically from the Iliad, the Song of Solomon 
and the New Testament. The most extensive literary borrowings, 
however, are from an unacknowledged source, namely the ekphrasis 
of Hunters (Théreutai) from the Eikones of Philostratus, in which 
five horsemen are described, a youth surrounded by four companions. 
Here we find, almost word for word, the horses of which ‘not one 
of them resembles another’, including the ‘white’, the ‘black’, the 
‘blood-red bay’ and the ‘chestnut’, as well as the ‘cheek-pieces 
speckled with gold’, the silver bridles and even the horse that has a 
‘white circle on its forehead’. As for the dress of the horsemen, we 
find in Philostratus the one who ‘rides light and unencumbered’, as 
well as the ‘good javelin man’ and the riders with the ‘wind-blown, 
billowing’ cloak, and the ‘chiton’ that ‘reaches half-way down’ the 
‘thigh’. Even part of the description of the emperor himself is borrowed 
from Philostratus: like the youth in the painting of the hunters, he 
has ‘flashing glances’ as well as ‘long hair, but not so as to overshadow 
his eyes when his hair is blown by the wind and ruffled by the 
breeze" .? 

However, even though our anonymous ekphrasis certainly borrows 
extensively from Philostratus, the copying is selective, and not slavish. 
The major part of the description of the emperor's facial features, 
for example, is drawn from the biblical Song of Solomon rather than 
from the pagan author. Like all Byzantine composers of ekphraseis, 
our author adapted the quotations to the purpose at hand, which was 
the imaginative representation of reality. What the reality may have 
been will be the topic of the following pages. 


The Historical Context of the Ekphrasis 
While the anonymous author of our ekphrasis never names the 
emperor he so richly praises, the descriptions of the emperor's jousting 
` skills, his general physical type and the language used to extol him 


29. Ed. H. Rabe, Rhetores graeci X (Leipzig 1926) 36.9-11. 
30. Imagines, 1.28.3-4. We owe this and the previous reference to Ruth Webb. 
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all find parallels in texts celebrating Manuel I Komnenos. Our ekphrasis 
describes a jousting tournament in which the Byzantine emperor takes 
part, defeating his opponents with his skill and strength. Manuel was 
famous during his reign for his interest in the customs and practices 
of the Latin kingdoms, jousting included.” The contemporary historian 
John Kinnamos describes Manuel's skill with the lance and relates 
how the emperor introduced 'charging with blunted lances' into the 
military drills of the Byzantine army.? Kinnamos stresses that Manuel 
did not remain apart from these practices, but joined in, amazing 
those present with his skill.? 

According to Kinnamos, Manuel wielded a lance ‘incomparable in 
length and size’ to which a great eight-part banner was fastened.” 
This is corroborated by Manganeios Prodromos in his poem celebrating 
a joust which occurred in or shortly after 1153: “To the same emperor 
when he was brilliantly and nobly jousting at sport, with an outsize 
banner'.? These descriptions of the imperial lance and banner are 
echoed by our anonymous author. In his ekphrasis the emperor carries 


31. For Manuel’s jousts see Schreiner, *Ritterspiele,' esp. 228-232. Modern historians 
have perhaps overstressed the western influence apparent in this aspect of Manuel's 
rule. An example is G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, trans. J. Hussey 
(New Brunswick, NJ 1969) 380: "his whole way of life bore the stamp of Western 
chivalry.” A more balanced view is presented by A. Kazhdan, ‘The Latins and Franks 
in Byzantine Perception and Byzantine Reality’ in Byzantium and the Muslim World: 
the Crusades from the Eastern Perspective, ed. A. Laiou, R. Mottahedeh (Washington, 
D.C. 2000). 

32. Kinnamos, Epitome, 3,16 (ed. A. Meineke, CSHB, Bonn 1836); John Kinnamos, 
Deeds of John and Manuel Comnenus, trans. Charles M. Brand (New York 1976) 99. 
Manuel’s skill with the lance, his horsemanship, and his introduction of jousting 
exercises into the military are also confirmed in the writings of Michael Italikos, 
Lettres et Discours, ed. and trans. Paul Gautier (Paris 1972) 272-73. 

33. Kinnamos, Epitome, 3.16; trans. Brand, Deeds 99. Manuel's participation in 
jousts is also recorded by Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J-L. Van Dieten, CFHB 
vol. II (Berlin 1975) 108-110, trans. in O City of Byzantium, H. J. Magoulias (Detroit 
1984) 62; and by Italikos, Lettres 272-73. 

34. Kinnamos, Epitome 3.16; trans. Brand, Deeds 99. 

35. Unedited poem 17 by Manganeios Prodromos included in the forthcoming edition 
from E. and M. Jeffreys. The date of the joust is determined by a reference in the 
final lines to the recent birth of a daughter. See Paul Magdalino, ‘Eros the King and 
the King of Amours: Some Observations on Hysmine and Hysminias,’ DOP 46 (1992) 
197-204, esp. 201 nts. 28 and 34. We thank the Jeffreys for their generosity in providing 
copies of the unedited poems cited in this article. 
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a standard with a pole ‘as thick as an oak tree’, and an imperial 
banner so magnificent that the author characterizes it as ‘a standard, 
a sail, a robe of the whole army’. Our author also praises the unnamed 
emperor’s proficiency with weapons, describing how he holds his 
shield ‘by a small handle’, and ‘gently and without trembling ... 
easily changes the shield’s position, either on the right or the left 
side’. According to Kinnamos, Manuel too was proficient in the 
‘ambidextrous manipulation of weapons’ .** 

The anonymous author extols at length the glories of the emperor’s 
face and form, following the standard rules of imperial panegyric. 
He begins his praises at the emperor’s head and works down to his 
feet, using language modeled on the descriptions in the Song of 
Solomon. Much of what is relayed to us in this description of the 
emperor’s person is echoed in other writers’ celebrations of Manuel’s 
height, his graceful, upright posture, well-proportioned figure and 
amazing strength." Moreover, the rhetorical devices employed by the 
anonymous author are helpful in identifying the imperial subject. 
Synkrisis, or the use of comparison, is an important component of 
imperial panegyric, and many of the metaphors and similes employed 
in this ekphrasis can be linked to the Komnenian emperors in general 
and to Manuel in particular.” One element of our anonymous 


36. Kinnamos, Epitome 3.9; trans. Brand, Deeds 88. 

37. For Manuel's height see Kinnamos, Epitome 3.9; trans. Brand, Deeds 88; Choniates, 
Historia 51, trans. Magoulias, O City 30. For his graceful, upright posture and well- 
proportioned figure see Kinnamos, Epitome 3.9 and 5.3, trans. Brand, Deeds 88, 156; 
Italikos, Lettres 272. For Manuel's strength see Kinnamos, Epitome 3.9,3.16, 4.21, 
6.6, trans. Brand, Deeds 89, 99, 143, 200; Choniates, Historia 93, 110, trans. Magoulias, 
O City 54, 62; E. Lappa-Zizicas, ‘Un éloge anonyme de Manuel 1 Comnéne’ Texte 
und Untersuchungen 133 (1987) 306-08. One of Manuel’s distinguishing physical 
characteristics is not mentioned in the anonymous text. Niketas Choniates and Eustathios 
of Thessalonike both note that Manuel's skin was dark, having been browned by the 
sun over the course of many campaigns. Niketas Choniates, Historia 51, trans. Magoulias, 
O City 30; Eustathios of Thessalonica, ed. Th. F.L. Tafel, Epitaphos 201. See too 
J. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden 1976) 208. 
Our ekphrasis, which devotes six lines to the imperial eyebrows, never mentions skin 
color. 

38. For synkrisis in imperial Byzantine rhetoric see Henry Maguire, ‘The Art of 
Comparing in Byzantium,’ Art Bulletin 70 (1988) 88-103. For imperial panegyric see 
idem, ‘Images of the Court,’ in The Glory of Byzantium, ed. H. Evans and W. Wixom 
(New York 1997) 183-89. 
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description that is characteristic of panegyrics addressed to Komnenian 
emperors, and especially to Manuel, is the stress on novelty (‘the 
eyes of the sun king have a novel look, a novel composition, a novel 
colour’). 

Our anonymous author also frequently likens his imperial subject 
to the sun, calling him the ‘sun king’ who gives light, ‘beaming’, 
and ‘emitting rays’ as he is surrounded by the heroes, who resemble 
stars. The use of solar imagery is a standard topos of imperial rhetoric, 
but the comparison of an emperor with the sun is especially 
characteristic of written celebrations of Komnenian rule. One ekphrasis 
employing this synkrisis describes a work of art, now lost, which 
decorated the golden chamber of the imperial palace. The work 
depicted the dead emperor Alexios I Komnenos and his son and heir, 
John II, Manuel’s father. The death of Alexios is likened to the setting 
of the sun and the grief of John is compared to the darkening of the 
sun.” 

Paul Magdalino has noted that the comparison of the emperor with 
the sun becomes more frequent in imperial rhetoric produced for 
Manuel." Manganeios Prodromos makes regular use of this device, 
characterizing the young Manuel as ‘a brilliant ray from your father 
himself',? with whose ‘illustrious dawn the clouds passed'.? The 
same poet proclaims the mature Manuel to be ‘the gleaming golden 
celestial light born in the purple’, who ‘sends forth a varied illumination 


39. Paul Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 
1993) 452. 

40. Nicholas Kallikles, ed. L. Sternbach, ‘Nikolai Calliclis carmina, Rozprawy 
Akademii Umiejetnosci, Wydziat filologiczny (Krakow) 2nd series, 21 (1904) 315-92; 
translated in Magdalino and Nelson, ‘Emperor,’ 126-27. Another example is found in 
an anonymous poem which describes a dynastic portrait of Manuel accompanied by 
his father and his son, Alexios: "To whose god-given monarchy may Alexios, his son 
and fulfillment of the series, succeed after the revolution of thrice-old suns." Ed. Sp. 
Lampros, ‘O Markianos Kodex 524,’ Neos Hellénomnémón 8 (1911) fol. 180r; trans. 
Magdalino and Nelson, ‘Emperor’ 146-47. 

41. Magdalino, Manuel I 417, 452. 

42. Manganeios Prodromos, unedited poem 20, 26.401-04, forthcoming edition by 
E. and M. Jeffreys. 

43. Manganeios Prodromos, unedited poem 24, 12.165, forthcoming edition by E. and 
M. Jeffreys. 
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and dawn, mixed with pearls, gold and precious stones’, thus combining 
Manuel’s own brilliance with that provided by the imperial regalia.“ 
The poet describes the unparalleled radiance of the emperor, which 
‘defeats the visible illumination of light, becoming a celestial light 
more luminous than the sun'.* In his celebration of the 1153 joust, 
Manganeios Prodromos uses language very similar to that employed 
by our anonymous author, characterizing the mounted emperor as a 
‘celestial light’ who is surrounded by ‘his shooting stars’. Michael 
Italikos also uses solar imagery to praise Manuel, for ‘like the sun 
you illuminate the whole empire’. An anonymous funeral oration 
offers proof that this synkrisis endured even when the emperor himself 
faded, as the author recalls the ‘young emperor like the sun, the 
image of beauty’, and praises for the last time his ‘sun-emperor’.* 

The evidence discussed above establishes a strong likelihood that 
the unnamed emperor celebrated in the ekphrasis may be Manuel I 
Komnenos. We can go further, and suggest an identification of the 
specific event celebrated by the anonymous author. In the first lines 
of the ekphrasis the author describes heroes, crowns of victory and 
the victorious god of war. These elements are most frequently found 
in written celebrations of imperial military triumphs. A further clue 
is found in the anonymous author’s reference to ‘Ares, unstained by 
blood’. While this is an apt characterization of the military sport of 
jousting, which if not always bloodless was rarely lethal, the poetic 
reference also suggests a military victory achieved without bloodshed. 
Among Manuel’s many military campaigns historians record one 
victory which was celebrated with a triumphal procession and was 
followed by a jousting tournament. The Byzantine and Latin historians 
who relate this particular campaign note that Manuel achieved his 
goals without engaging his troops in any but minor skirmishes.” 


44. Ibid., 16.229-37. 

45. Ibid., 16.238-17.240. 

46. Manganeios Prodromos, unedited poem 17, 1.40-41, forthcoming edition by 
E. and M. Jeffreys. 

47. Italikos, Lettres 275. 

48. Lappa-Zizicas, 'Un éloge anonyme' 307-8. 

49. William of Tyre, A History of Deeds done Beyond the Sea, trans. W. Babcock 
and A. Krey, П (New York 1943) 276-77; Choniates, Historia 102-103, trans. Magoulias, 
O City 59; Kinnamos, Epitome 4.17, trans. Brand, Deeds 138. 
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In 1158 Manuel marched at the head of his army into Cilicia, in 
pursuit of T‘oros П, the Rupenid prince of Cilician Armenia. T‘oros 
had seized the major Cilician cities from imperial control and had 
thoroughly routed the Byzantine forces sent under the command of 
Manuel’s cousin, Andronikos. T‘oros then joined forces with Reynald 
of Chatillon, prince of Antioch and a veteran of the Second Crusade, 
and the two undertook a series of raids which plundered Cyprus.” 
Manuel caught T‘oros by surprise outside the city of Mamistra, and 
without engaging him in battle achieved not only his public submission 
but also the recognition of imperial suzerainty over Cilicia. Reynald 
of Chatillon, fearing Manuel’s wrath, came to Mamistra and presented 
himself before the emperor in a humiliating show of subjugation.?! 
Reynald wore the coarse woolen tunic of a penitent, was bareheaded 
and without shoes, and had a rope wrapped around his neck. He 
offered his unsheathed sword hilt-first to Manuel, then threw himself 
at the emperor's feet. This display was a public event, witnessed by 
the assembled Byzantine regiments, envoys representing neighboring 
princes, and representatives of the caliphate. Among those present 
was William, the Latin archbishop of Tyre, who notes that Reynald 
‘lay prostrate till all were disgusted and the glory of the Latins was 
turned into shame'.? 

Reynald accompanied Manuel and his army to Antioch, where 
they were joined by the king of Jerusalem, Baldwin III. Manuel stayed 
outside the city for several months, entertaining the Latin nobility 
and showering them with 'garments, silken stuffs and precious vases'.? 
During this time the emperor also made plans for a lavish triumphal 
entrance into the city. The officials of Antioch grew alarmed at the 
scale of the planned procession, which they perceived as a full-scale 


50. Magdalino, Manuel I 66-69. 

51. Ibid., 276-77; Kinnamos, Epitome 4.18, trans. Brand, Deeds 139-40. 

52. William of Tyre, A History 277. Also recounted by Kinnamos, Epitome 4.18, 
trans. Brand, Deeds 139-40. Reynald agreed to recognize Byzantine suzerainty over 
Antioch, to return the citadel to Byzantine control, and to install a Patriarch who 
would be sent from the Byzantine capital. See Magdalino, Manuel I 67. 

53. William of Tyre, A History 279. 

54. Kinnamos, Epitome 4.21, trans. Brand, Deeds 143, tells us the entrance into 
Antioch was modeled on the triumphal processions celebrated in Constantinople. 
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military triumph, and in an effort to prevent it reported rumors of an 
assassination plot against the emperor. Manuel was not deterred but 
took the precaution of seizing hostages to ensure his safety, and 
during the procession wore armor beneath his regalia. He also decreed 
that Baldwin and the Latin princes who were to accompany him do 
so unarmed.” 

Choniates, William of Tyre, and Kinnamos have left a vivid account 
of Manuel’s triumphal entrance into Antioch on Easter Sunday, 1159. 
Manuel preceded Baldwin, riding along streets which were ‘carpeted, 
flower-strewn and banner-bedecked’, accompanied by the ‘sounds of 
drums and trumpets’. The inferior status of the Latin rulers was 
clearly conveyed to all, for Baldwin wore no crown and carried no 
arms, and Antioch's Lord Prince Reynald walked alongside the 
emperor, holding the horses’ bridle.” Kinnamos also records the 
astonishment of Antioch's citizens at seeing Reynald 'and the nobles 
of Antioch running on foot around the imperial horse, and Baldwin, 
a crowned man, parading a long way behind on horseback but without 
insignia'.* The procession went first to the cathedral and then to the 
palace, accompanied by the Latin Patriarch of Antioch.” 

According to William of Tyre, Manuel spent the next several days 
enjoying the renowned local baths, receiving guests, distributing more 
gifts and hunting with Baldwin.” Choniates adds jousting to the list 
of activities enjoyed by the етрегог. One joust in particular is related 
by Choniates. According to Choniates, Manuel overheard the Latin 


55. Kinnamos, Epitome 4.21, trans. Brand, Deeds 142-43. An Armenian account is 
found in Smbat, La Chronique attribuée au connétable Smbat trans. Gérard Dédéyan 
(Paris 1980) 46. 

56. William of Tyre, A History 279; also recorded by Choniates, Historia 108, trans. 
Magoulias, O City 61-62. 

57. Kinnamos, Epitome, 4.21, trans. Brand, Deeds 142; also in Smbat, La Chronique 
45. 

58. Kinnamos, Epitome 4.21, trans. Brand, Deeds 143; also recorded by Smbat, La 
Chronique 45. 

59. Kinnamos, Epitome 4.21, trans. Brand, Deeds 143; William of Tyre, A History 
279; Smbat, La Chronique 45. 

60. William of Tyre, A History 280. William relates that Baldwin injured his arm 
during a hunt and was ministered to by Manuel himself. 

61. Choniates, Historia 108-9, trans. Magoulias, O City, 62. 
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troops boasting of their superior jousting skills and responded by 
issuing a challenge for a ‘tournament with blunted lances’.” Choniates 
goes on to describe this joust in detail, and the many points of 
similarity between his account and the joust described in our 
anonymous ekphrasis suggest that both texts celebrate the same event.” 

According to Choniates the joust took place outside of Antioch on 
a ‘flat plain’. Manuel himself took part in the tournament, having 
first commanded all of his soldiers to wear ‘the most splendid armor 
possible'.$ In our ekphrasis the gorgeously-clad combatants, including 
the emperor, meet on a windy plain. Choniates notes that the Latin 
knights were led by Reynald of Chátillon.* While our anonymous 
author never explicitly identifies the opponents of the Byzantine 
contestants, a northern opponent is repeatedly invoked: the combatants 
‘strive with the North wind’, and the emperor rides out to confront 
‘the audacious and contrary North wind face to face’. Choniates 
provides a verbal portrait of the emperor as he simultaneously knocks 
down two opponents; our anonymous author presents his emperor 
with a defeated opponent stretched out before him. Choniates notes 
the bloodless nature of the triumph which was being celebrated,* and 
this is echoed, as we have already observed, in the anonymous author's 
presentation of Ares, *unstained by blood'. 

We can say that the account by Choniates and the anonymous 
ekphrasis generally agree in their presentation of the event, providing 
similar descriptions of the setting, the participants, and the emperor 
with defeated opponents. There are also similarities in the language 
used in these two texts. In the first lines of his ekphrasis the anonymous 
author invokes Ares and the Graces: '[Here is] Ares unstained by 
blood. Graces run around [the scene]'. Choniates calls upon these 


62. Choniates, Historia 108, trans. Magoulias, O City 62. 

63. The similarity between the two accounts is recognized by Schreiner, ‘Ritterspiele,’ 
231-32. 
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65. Choniates, Historia 109, trans. Magoulias, O City 62. 
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67. Choniates, Historia 110, trans. Magoulias, O City 62, 379 n. 305. 

68. Choniates, Historia 109, trans. Magoulias, O City 62. 
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same mythological figures, offering the opinion that viewing the 
competition was like ‘watching Aphrodite in union with Ares, or the 
Graces embracing Enyo’.® 


The Ekphrasis as a Description of a Work of Art 

In spite of the above-mentioned similarities, our ekphrasis and the 
account of Manuel’s joust by Choniates differ in the focus of the 
author’s attention and in the specificity of the visual details provided. 
For example, Choniates describes the confusion of the defeated Latins,” 
while the anonymous author focuses his attention on the victorious 
Byzantines. Choniates distinguishes the Latin knights from each other 
by describing their individual attitudes of fear and cowardice.” Our 
anonymous author, drawing some of his language from Philostratus, 
stresses the individuality of each Byzantine combatant by describing 
in detail his dress, weapons, physical attitude, and exhibited skill. 
He devotes almost as much energy to the description of the Byzantine 
combatant’s horses as he does to their riders, carefully identifying 
each of the eight horses by its distinctive markings or colouration. 
Choniates provides a general description of the emperor’s garments, 
noting that Manuel dressed appropriately for the tournament, wearing 
a mantle ‘elegantly’ fastened at the shoulder by a brooch, leaving his 
right arm free.” Our anonymous author arrays his emperor in 
sumptuous ceremonial costume, complete with crown and pearl- 
embroidered boots, and not only gives details of the garments’ colour 
and decoration but also provides interpretations of their symbolism. 

Even though the anonymous ekphrasis is saturated with literary 
quotations and allusions, its wealth of visual details makes it possible 
to suggest that the author is not describing the event but is instead 
describing a work of art depicting the joust. Strong support for this 
view is found in the final sentence of the ekphrasis, where the 
anonymous author declares that the Lord is looking down at the 
emperor, and through an angel confirms his ‘victory, peace and good 


69. Ibid. 
70. Ibid. 
71. Ibid. 
72. Choniates, Historia 108-109, trans. Magoulias, O City 62. 
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things and long life’. The iconography suggested by this passage is 
that of the figure of God extending a crown to the emperor through 
the medium of an angel. This iconography is fairly standard in imperial 
visual representations, with many examples surviving in illuminated 
manuscripts. A restored miniature from a manuscript in the Vatican 
Library shows an emperor and empress flanking their son (figure 1).” 
Angels hover above the heads of all three and touch their crowns, 
while above them the figure of Christ extends an additional crown 
to the emperor with his right hand. Jeffrey Anderson has convincingly 
argued that the figures originally represented Alexios I Komnenos, 
the empress Irene, and their son John.” 

This iconography was also used in imperial imagery celebrating 
military power. An example is the frontispiece miniature which depicts 
the emperor Basil II (976-1025), contained in an early eleventh- 
century Psalter (figure 2). Here an ange] places a crown on Basil’s 
head while the figure of God, shown at the top of the page, sends a 
second crown to the emperor.” An anonymous text offers evidence 
that similar iconography was used to depict Manuel I. The text 
describes a portrait placed by the sebastos Andronicus on his gate. 
It depicted Christ enkardion, or represented in a medallion placed on 
the breast of the Virgin, emerging from the heavens to crown Manuel. 
The emperor was accompanied by an angel and St. Nicholas, and 
the military nature of the work was conveyed by the soldier saint 
Theodore Tyron, who presented a sword to the emperor.” 

To substantiate our suggestion that the ekphrasis describes a work 
of art it is necessary to examine the general aspects of subject, 
composition and presentation of the emperor in the anonymous ekphrasis, 
and to seek parallels in imperial art and rhetoric. We begin with the 
subject, a joust held amidst the celebrations of a military victory. Part 
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of the difficulty in interpreting the ekphrasis—and much of its value— 
is that there are no surviving Byzantine battle scenes with which it 
can be compared. The surviving textual evidence of lost art works is, 
however, rich. Alexander Kazhdan has shown that under the Komnenoi 
in general, and under Manuel in particular, imperial art took on an 
unprecedented military nature.” Textual descriptions of lost works 
demonstrate the ubiquity of pictorial celebrations of Manuel’s military 
campaigns. Not surprisingly, many of these texts describe images which 
adorned the imperial palaces. Niketas Choniates tells us that during 
Manuel’s reign the Blachernae and Great Palace were filled with mosaics 
portraying ‘the brave deeds he accomplished against the barbarians’ .” 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki relates the reaction of the defeated Serbian 
Zupan Stephen Nemanja, who after being brought to Constantinople 
as an imperial vassal was shown images which depicted in detail his 
defeat at Manuel’s hands.” Benjamin of Tudela, during his visit to 
Constantinople, observed that in Manuel's palace ‘all the wars of the 
ancients as well as his own wars are represented in pictures’.” 

Such imagery was not restricted to the imperial court but was also 
displayed, according to Euthymios Malakes, ‘in every town’, where 
works of art showed Manuel ‘as a besieger bringing his brilliant 
triumphs to fulfillment, making captives of the foreigners’ .*' Evidence 
for the similar decoration of private homes is provided by Kinnamos, 
who tells how the general Alexios Axouch was accused of conspiring 
with the sultan Kiliç Arslan II to overthrow Manuel. Kinnamos notes 
that Alexios’ treacherous intent was revealed by the images displayed 
in his house. These did not depict the battles of the ancient Greeks 


77. Alexander P. Kazhdan, ‘The Aristocracy and the Imperial Ideal,’ in The Byzantine 
Aristocracy, ed. Angold (Oxford 1984) 43-57. This is also demonstrated in Magdalino 
and Nelson, ‘Emperor.’ 

78. Choniates, Historia 206, trans. Magoulias, O City 117. 

79. Eustathios of Thessaloniki, ed. T. L. F. Tafel, De Thessalonica eiusque agro 
(Berlin 1839) 419; trans. Mango, Art 225. Stephen Nemanja’s visit took place in 1172; 
the art presumably showed events from the campaigns of 1162 and 1168. 

80. Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary (Malibu 1987) 71. 

81. Euthymios Malakes, ‘Oration to the emperor Manuel Komnenos, delivered when 
the Sultan came to Constantinople,’ in Noctes Petropolitanae, ed. A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus (St. Petersburg 1913) 173.7-16; translated in Magdalino and Nelson, 
‘Emperor,’ 132. 
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or scenes of Manuel engaged in war and the hunt, ‘as is more often 
customary for those who hold government offices’, but rather displayed 
the military campaigns of the sultan. Manuel’s military triumphs 
were also displayed in at least one church. A monastery patronized 
by the sebastos George featured a visual catalog of Manuel’s victories, 
including his march against Iconium, battles against Hungarian and 
Arab forces, the defeat of Stephen Nemanja, and his subsequent 
triumphal entry into Constantinople.? Texts tell us that such military 
Scenes were not restricted to monumental art but were also found on 
smaller luxury goods, such as golden plates which were used during 
state dinners.^ Although no work of art depicting Manuel’s military 
campaigns has survived, the textual evidence makes clear that the 
proposed subject of our anonymous ekphrasis, a tournament connected 
with an imperial military victory, would have been a very suitable 
subject for a work of art produced during his reign. 

We examine next the composition of the work of art suggested by 
the anonymous ekphrasis. Our author describes eight heroes and eight 
horses, even though Philostratus, the literary model upon which he 
relies most heavily for this portion of the text, only describes four 
riders surrounding the youth. Our ekphrasis also states that the emperor 
is ‘among’ the riders, like a sun among the stars, which suggests that 
the scene was symmetrically organized around his central presence. 
Such symmetrical composition is a general feature of imperial military 
imagery, with the emperor most commonly placed in the centre of a 
group, activity, or event. An early eleventh-century example is the 
portrait of Basil П, discussed above (figure 2). Here the triumphant 
emperor is shown in the centre of the page, flanked by angels and 
military saints, with the figure of God above him and the crouching 
figures of his defeated enemies below.” Symmetrically-composed 


82. Kinnamos, Epitome 6.6, trans. Brand, Deeds 199-200. 

83. These images were most likely in the narthex of the church. Lampros, 'O 
Markianos Kodex, fol. 108r; trans. Mango, Art 227-28. 

84. An anonymous text describes two such plates "representing our holy emperor 
routing the sultan," probably depictions of Manuel's expedition against the sultan of 
Iconium in 1146, and a third gold plate which depicted his campaigns in Hungary. 
Lampros, *O Markianos Kodex,' fol. 180r; trans. Mango, Art 228-29, nt. 227. 

85. Venice, Marciana gr. Z. 17, fol. Ш. 
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scenes similar to that described in the anonymous ekphrasis are also 
preserved in the mosaic decorations of the Torre Pisana in Palermo, 
a central room in the primary residence of the Norman kings of Sicily. 
The mosaics date to approximately 1170 and have suffered severe 
damage, but Ernst Kitzinger has demonstrated that originally there 
were two registers wrapping the room, depicting royal military 
victories. The individual scenes featured symmetrical arrangements 
of bowmen, horses and buildings. 

An anonymous text offers evidence that such compositional 
symmetry was used in depictions of Manuel I. The unknown author 
describes an image of Manuel which was set into a domed ceiling 
in the Blachernae palace. Manuel was centrally placed, encircled by 
personifications of virtues who were represented holding hands." The 
poem makes clear the military nature of the portrait, saying that the 
virtues 'are guardians of his state', through which Manuel triumphs 
over ‘Dalmatians, Persians, Dacians and every barbarian and faithless 
race’. 

We can now turn to our anonymous author’s presentation of the 
emperor’s person and seek parallels with contemporary imperial 
imagery. In the ekphrasis the emperor is mounted and holds a shield 
in his left hand and a pole or lance festooned with a great banner in 
his right. Only a few surviving works depict mounted emperors, and 
none show a Byzantine emperor engaged in a jousting tournament; 


86. Ernst Kitzinger, "The Mosaic Fragments in the Torre Pisana of the royal Palace 
in Palermo: A Preliminary Study,’ in Mosaique, Recueil d'Hommages à Henri Stern 
(Paris 1983) 239-43. The mosaics of the upper register preserve fragments representing 
buildings, bowmen, and horses. The lower register was more highly stylized than the 
upper, and featured symmetrically arranged horses and bowmen. Kitzinger compares 
the composition of the lower register to a scene found on an ivory casket produced 
in Constantinople and now in Troyes. The lid of this casket, which will be discussed 
in greater detail below, shows two mounted emperors symmetrically flanking a fortified 
city. Although the casket cannot be linked directly to any particular emperor, its solid 
ivory construction and the purple pigment used to color the scenes suggest court 
patronage of the highest rank. See Glory of Byzantium 204-06. 

87. Lampros, ‘О Markianos Kodex’ fol. 112v.; trans. Magdalino and Nelson, ‘Emperor’ 
142-45. 

88. Lampros, ‘O Markianos Kodex’ fol. 112v.; trans. Magdalino and Nelson, ‘Emperor’ 
143. 
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generally an emperor is shown on horseback only in scenes of military 
triumph.” As Magdalino and Nelson have pointed out, the iconography 
of such imagery is related to the depiction of equestrian military 
saints, who were sometimes shown with drawn swords but who more 
often held spears.” These equestrian saints also provide a convenient 
iconographical prototype of the image of a jousting emperor. 

The most frequent occurrence of equestrian imperial imagery is 
found on /aurata, official imperial portraits which were sent to foreign 
courts and which functioned in lieu of the imperial presence. The 
earliest surviving lauraton may have been sent to Pepin the Short 
by the Emperor Constantine V in the mid-eighth century. This silk, 
preserved in the cathedral of Mozac, depicts a mounted emperor.” 
We retain only textual evidence for the iconography of a lauraton 
sent in 938 to the Fatimid caliph by the emperor Romanos I. The 
Silk, which is listed among other imperial gifts of costly goods, 
featured the ‘image of a mounted emperor carrying a standard'.? The 
so-called Bamberg silk, preserved in the tomb of Bishop Gunther in 
the Cathedral of Bamberg, may have functioned as a lauraton (figure 
3). It is dated to the first half of the eleventh century and has been 
badly damaged, but one fragment retains the image of a mounted 
emperor receiving a crown and toufa from personifications of cities.” 
A second silk of the same date which is also preserved in Bamberg 


89. Pseudo-Kodinus suggests that equestrian imperial imagery was used on banners. 
Although he was writing in the Late Byzantine period, it is not clear that these banners 
were still in use after the eleventh century. See Jean Verpeaux, Pseudo-Kodinos, traité 
des offices (Paris 1966) 167, 196. 

90. Magdalino and Nelson, ‘Emperor’ 157-58. 

9]. Otto von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei (Berlin 1913) П, fig. 219; 
Robert de Micheaux, ‘Le Tissu dit de Mozac,’ CIETA Bulletin, 17 (1963) 14-20. 

92. M. Hamidullah, *Nouveaux documents sur les rapports de l'Europe avec l'Orient 
musulman au moyen áge,' Arabica 7/3 (1960) 287; O. Grabar, 'The Shared Culture 
of Objects,’ Byzantine Court Culture from 829-1204, ed. H. Maguire (Washington, 
D.C. 1997) 115-29, esp. 118-20. The use of laurata is also confirmed for the tenth 
century by Constantine Porphyrogenitos, De Ceremoniis, I, ed. Reiske, CSHB (Bonn, 
1829) 87, 393-98. 

93. André Grabar, L'Empereur dans l'art byzantin (Paris, 1936) 51-53; John Beckwith, 
The Art of Constantinople (London 1961) 98-100, suggests that the scene depicts the 
triumph of Basil II over the Bulgars. More recently Günter Prinzing, ‘Das Bamberger 
Günthertuch in neuer Sicht, Byzantinoslavica, LIV/1 (1993) 218-231, suggests that 
the scene instead depicts the 971 triumph of John I Tzimiskes. 
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features a mounted Byzantine emperor in full regalia trampling his 
enemies underfoot.” 

Imperial equestrian imagery is also found on an ivory casket 
produced in Constantinople in the mid-eleventh century and now in 
Troyes (figure 4).° The lid features two mounted emperors 
symmetrically placed on either side of a walled city. The figure of a 
woman is poised on the threshold of the city gate; her mural crown 
identifies her as a personification of the city. She is depicted as if 
in mid-stride, with bent knees and trailing drapery, and she carries a 
city-crown as an offering to the emperor on the right. Another example 
of this imperial iconography remains to us only in the title of an 
ekphrasis describing a lost work: ‘On the emperor Isaac portrayed 
in a picture on horseback with his crown and a naked sword’. This 
text, which refers to the emperor Isaac II Angelos (1185-95), provides 
evidence that equestrian imperial portraits did exist in the twelfth 
century, suggesting that such imagery was in use during the reign of 
Manuel I Komnenos. 

We turn from our anonymous author's presentation of the emperor 
to his depiction of the graces, who are. running amongst the victors, 
holding up crowns with which they crown the heroes. These graces 
present a two-fold problem. First, there are no surviving, surely 
identifiable depictions of graces in imperial art. Graces are occasionally 


94. Sigrid Müller-Christensen, Sakrale Gewander des Mittelalters (Munich 1955) 
20, figs. 19-20, pls. II, III. Müller-Christensen dates the silk to the early eleventh 
century and sees it as a product of the imperial workshop. For a discussion of this 
piece see J. Beckwith and others, ‘Probleme der mittelalterlichen Textilforschung,’ in 
Kunstchronik УЇШ/11 (Nov. 1955) 315ff. 

95. The style of the casket relates it to the Romanos ivory. An inscription on this 
ivory names the emperor Romanos and the empress Eudokia, but there were two 
Byzantine rulers named Romanos who married women named Eudokia. The argument 
for a mid-tenth century date is presented by A. Cutler, ‘The Date and Significance of 
the Romanos Ivory,' in Byzantine East, Latin West: Art-Historical Studies in Honor 
. 0f Kurt Weitzmann, ed. C. Moss, K. Kiefer (Princeton 1995) 605-610. We follow the 
eleventh century date proposed by I. Kalevrezou-Maxeiner, ‘Eudokia Makrembolitissa 
and the Romanos Ivory,’ DOP 31 (1977) 305-25. The scene on the Troyes casket 
parallels the textual description of the triumphal entry of Basil I into Constantinople 
in 878 following a successful military campaign. See Glory of Byzantium 204-06. 

96. K. Horna, ‘Die Epigramme des Theodoros Balsamon,’ Wiener Studien 25 (1903) 
165-217; trans. Magdalino and Nelson, ‘Emperor’ 154-55. 
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invoked in imperial rhetoric, where they are used to characterize the 
imperial nature. Manuel, for example, is referred to as a ‘garden of 
graces'." Equally problematic are the actions of the graces in the 
anonymous ekphrasis, for in no surviving texts do we find graces 
behaving as they do here. We have seen Niketas Choniates' invocation 
of the graces in his description of the 1159 joust, where he compares 
the experience of witnessing the Byzantine defeat of the Latins to 
the experience of viewing ‘the graces embracing Enyo’.* This is 
clearly a rhetorical flourish introduced with the purpose of flattering 
the combatants. In contrast, the graces in our anonymous ekphrasis 
are not invoked, but are present, running about on the plain, crowning 
heroes.” 

A possible explanation for the problematic behavior of these graces 
presents itself if we focus not on their identification, but rather on 
their actions. We can then see that the ‘graces’ in the anonymous 
ekphrasis behave like personifications of cities—they carry crowns 
and they run to greet mounted victors. The function of personifications 
of cities and of the ‘graces’ as described in our ekphrasis is also 
comparable; both visually signal victory in the context of imperial 
military triumph. We discussed above the personification of a city 
carved on the lid of the Troyes casket, and noted that she is depicted 
as if in mid-stride, moving out of the walled city toward the mounted 
emperor with her offering of the city-crown. An example closer to 
the setting described in our ekphrasis is found on the Bamberg silk, 
also discussed above (figure 3). The remaining fragment of this silk 
depicts a mounted emperor receiving a crown and toufa from 
personifications of cities who rush towards him.'? The scene does 


97. Lappa-Zizicas, ‘Un éloge’ 307-8. A related characterization may be found in 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki’s praise of Manuel as an “imperial garden of delights,” see 
Magdalino, Manuel I 462. For more on this topic see H. Maguire, ‘Imperial Gardens 
and the Rhetoric of Renewal,’ New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in 
Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. P. Magdalino (London 1994) 181-98. 

98. Choniates, Historia 109, trans. Magoulias, O City 62. 

99. However, in the Timarion 46.7, cupids, muses, and graces run before and under 
the Governor as he processes on horseback. 

100. Prinzing, ‘Gunthertuch’ 229-30, suggests that the blue and green costumes worn 
by the personifications may be an allusion to the main demes of Constantinople. 
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not include the image of a city and thus compares well with the 
setting described in the anonymous ekphrasis, which places the 
tournament on a plain. 

If we attempt to construct a work of art from the elements of the 
ekphrasis we have examined thus far, we find that it conforms in its 
general aspects to depictions of imperial military triumphs. The 
military nature of the subject, the use of symmetrical composition, 
the likely presence of personifications of a city or cities, the 
presentation of a victorious emperor amongst defeated opponents and 
the visual expression of divine approval can all be found in surviving 
examples of Middle Byzantine imperial art or in descriptions of lost 
works associated with Manuel I Komnenos. We can propose, from 
the evidence presented above, a work in which Manuel is centered 
in the composition, flanked on each side by four horsemen. The 
emperor is mounted and carries a banner on a pole or a lance. Beneath 
the imperial horse the artist depicts a defeated opponent who lies 
stretched out, prostrate at the emperor’s feet. Personifications of cities, 
presumably, if our identification is correct, representations of Antioch 
and the regained Cilician cities, run about crowning the heroes. The 
figure of Christ is shown emerging from the heavens and sending 
down a crown to the victorious emperor. 


Тһе Emperor’s Costume 

We now move from the general aspects of the work of art suggested 
by our ekphrasis to study the details of the imperial costume. The 
anonymous author's description of the imperial regalia begins with 
the crown. As we have noted, the presence of a crown supports our 
argument that the author is describing a work of art, as such elaborate 
head-gear is ill-suited to the activity of a joust."' The crown is made 
of gold, pearls and precious stones, including a centrally-placed red 
stone. These materials, according to our author, symbolically reflect 


101. We thank Maria Mavroudi for this observation. Choniates, in his description 
of the 1159 joust documents the suitability of the imperial costume to the activity at 
hand; the emperor’s mantle was fastened at the right shoulder, leaving the right arm 
free. He does not mention a crown. Choniates, Historia 108-109, trans. Magoulias, 
O City 61. 
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the wisdom or prudence (фрбупотс) of the emperor. While this is a 
common topos of imperial rhetoric, it is one particularly associated 
with Komnenian rule in general and with Manuel in particular.'? 
Golden crowns embellished with gems and pearls and featuring a 
central red stone are found in the portraits of many Middle Byzantine 
emperors. Manuel wears such a crown in the portrait where he is 
shown with his second wife, Maria of Antioch (figure 5).'? 

Our anonymous author's verbal tour of the regalia continues with 
a description of the cloak, which is red and is decorated with a pattern 
of golden crosses inside golden circles. Beneath the cloak is a tawny- 
orange 'peplos', shot through with golden thread forming the ‘shape 
of a cross'. It is decorated at the shoulders with the images of gold- 
embroidered griffins embellished with pearls and framed by circular 
medallions. The inventory of the imperial costume is completed with 
descriptions of a blue-embroidered military belt and red boots, the 
latter adorned with eagles outlined in pearls. Blue sashes or belts are 
part of the regalia in two surviving Middle Byzantine imperial portraits, 
the one depicting Basil II triumphing over his enemies (figure 2), 
and another showing the emperor Nikephoros III Botaniates between 
the Archangel Michael and St. John Chrysostom.™ 

The section of the anonymous ekphrasis which describes the imperial 
*peplos' warrants closer examination. After presenting a verbal picture 
of the ‘peplos’, our author seems at first to describe a second garment 
using the term 'chiton'. A chiton is a tunic, either long or short- 
sleeved.” The ekphrasis makes clear that this chiton is long-sleeved: 
"That portion of his chiton that is spread out between his shoulder 
and his fingers is for the most part red, except that it is specked also 


102. Magdalino, Manuel 1 419-20 (for Alexios I and John П), 435, 488 (for Manuel). 

103. Codex Vat. gr. 1176, fol. IIr. See Spatharakis, Portrait 208-10. 

104. Basil II: Venice, Marciana, gr. 17, fol. Ш, discussed above. The portrait of 
Nikephoros III Botaniates (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Coisl. 79, fol. 2v.) originally depicted 
Michael VII Doukas, and was later refashioned in the likeness of Michael's successor 
Nikephoros. See Spatharakis, Portrait 107-18; C. L. Dumitrescu, ‘Quelques Remarques 
en marge du Coislin. 79: Les Trois Eunuques,' B 57 (1987) 32-45. Color illustration 
in André Grabar, Byzantine Painting (Geneva 1953) 179. 

105. A. Kazhdan, ed., The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (New York 1991) S.v. 
‘Tunics.’ 
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with gold’. Furthermore, our author states that on the chiton ‘the 
portions in front of the images between the shoulders are variously 
adorned with purple and gold and pearls’. These ‘images’ must be 
the griffin-embroidered shoulder patches, which the author earlier 
located on the ‘peplos’. This apparent contradiction suggests that the 
author uses two terms, peplos and chiton, to describe one garment, 
a long-sleeve tunic. According to this reading of the text the emperor 
wears a cloak over a long-sleeved tunic, the shoulders of which are 
decorated with embroidered griffins, ornamented with pearls. The 
tunic is belted at the waist with a blue-embroidered military belt and 
on his feet the emperor wears scarlet boots embroidered with eagles. 
This arrangement of garments finds parallels in the costume worn 
by emperors in scenes of military triumphs. One example is the 
mounted emperor on the Bamberg silk, who wears a cloak over a 
long-sleeved tunic which is belted at the waist (figure 3).'* 

While art-historical comparisons exist for the type and colour of 
the imperial garments described by our anonymous author, there is 
no surviving, comparable evidence for the middle-Byzantine use of 
animal imagery on imperial costume, such as that which is said to 
decorate the emperor’s tunic and boots. The use of such imagery on 
imperial costume does become standard in Late Byzantine portraits, 
but only the sixth-century mosaic in the church of San Vitale, which 
depicts the emperor Justinian wearing a tablion embellished with 
small ducks, predates the thirteenth century.'” 

Yet while animal imagery on garments prior to the period of 
Manuel’s rule is not imperial, it is associated with Byzantine high 
court officials and with foreign rulers and dignitaries. An example 


106. In contrast, portraits of enthroned emperors generally depict them wearing a 
cloak and a long-sleeved tunic over a long-sleeved garment, of which only the cuffs 
are visible. In Paris, Bib. Nat. Coislin 79, Nikephoros III is twice shown wearing this 
arrangement of cloak, tunic and undergarment. Folios I (2bis)r and 2r are illustrated 
in Spatharakis, Portrait figs. 69 and 71, respectively. 

107. The earliest Late Byzantine example of the use of animal imagery on "imperial" 
garments may be recorded by a drawing of a destroyed portrait of Manuel I of Trebizond 
(1238-63), originally located in the narthex of H. Sophia in Trebizond. Manuel I is 
wearing ornamental robes bordered with a double row of eagles. See D. T. Rice, The 
Church of Haghia Sophia at Trebizond (Edinburgh 1968) 1, 2, 118; fig. 79. 
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of the non-imperial Byzantine use is provided by the griffin-decorated 
tunic worn by the protovestiarios depicted to the immediate left of 
the emperor in the Homilies of John Chrysostom, now in Paris (figure 
6). This non-imperial use of animals as decorative motifs on garments 
is also reflected in the epic poem Digenes Akrites. The father of the 
eponymous hero claims his bride wearing ‘roman dress, a marvelous 
surcoat sprinkled with gold, of purple silk with a white triple border 
and ornamental griffins’. Griffins appear again when, as a child, 
Digenes Akrites wears ‘resplendent leggings’ embellished with 
‘ornamental griffins’."° When the hero is married, his mother-in-law 
presents him with ‘a caftan intervowen with gold with griffins on 
the back’."" 

The non-imperial nature of robes featuring animal imagery is 
underscored by the many surviving examples of Byzantine silks 
decorated with animals which were presented to foreign dignitaries 


108. Paris, Bib. Nat. Coislin 79, fol. 2r. The paint is badly flaked and the animals 
are difficult to read; they have been variously identified as lions and griffins. For 
lions, see H. Maguire, Glory of Byzantium 207-9. An argument in favor of reading 
these animals as griffins is put forward by Spatharakis in his discussion of a portrait 
of Alexios Murtzouphlos (Vind. Hist. Gr. 53, Nat. Lib. Vienna, fol. 291v). Spatharakis 
argues that here the griffin-decorated robes, worn by the emperor who ruled during 
the disastrous year of 1204, reflect his status as protovestiarios before his elevation 
to emperor. Alexios is shown without regalia. See Spatharakis, Portrait 156-8. A Late 
Byzantine example of the non-imperial use of griffins is found in Paris, Bibl. Nat. gr. 
2144, fol. II, which portrays the Grand Duke Alexis Apokaukos (d. 1345) wearing a 
tunic decorated with addorsed griffins in medallions. Illustrated in Spatharakis, Portrait 
fig. 96. The author known as Genesios, writing during the reign of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitos (913-59) describes a robe decorated with eagles in his account of the 
investiture of Leo V (813-20). During the ceremony — but before he attains imperial 
status — Leo removes a kolobion, a “rose-colored garment with eagles" and gives it 
to his chief groom. This kolobion was evidently indicative of Leo's pre-imperial status 
as senior general and dignitary. Genesios, Historia ed. A. Lesmueller-Werner and 
J. Thurn (Berlin/New York 1978) 5. 

109. Digenes Akrites, Grottaferrata version, 3.257-60, ed. and trans. E. Jeffreys 
(Cambridge 1998) 59. Magdalino, Manuel I 420-21, 449, has pointed out that Digenes 
Akrites served as an inspiration for Komnenian rule as presented in rhetoric, and 
suggests that in one panegyric Manuel is compared to the fictional hero. 

110. Digenes Akrites, Grottaferrata 4.226, ed. and trans. E. Jeffreys, 81. 

111. Digenes Akrites, Grottaferrata 4.923, ed. and trans. E. Jeffreys, 121. 
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and rulers by the imperial court. While the costly material and quasi- 
regal appearance of these silks conferred status and legitimacy upon 
their recipients, they also conveyed, in Byzantine eyes, clear assertions 
of Byzantine superiority, as they were presented by, or in the name 
of the emperor to his perceived inferiors. A text cataloging the luxury 
gifts presented to the Fatimid caliph by the emperor Romanos I (920- 
44) includes, as we have noted, a silk featuring the image of a mounted 
emperor. Also listed among the imperial gifts are silks decorated with 
eagles." In the west, the preservation in reliquaries and church 
treasuries of many Byzantine silks testifies to their preciousness; 
many of these silks, such as the purple silk with griffins preserved 
in Sion Cathedral, feature animal imagery (figure 7). Byzantine 
silks were also used as royal garments in non-Byzantine lands, where 
they were incorporated into royal dress; an example is the eleventh 
century tunic of Henry II in Bamberg. Although it has been much 
restored, it retains the original silk borders embroidered with griffins 
in medallions."* Other examples of costumes of foreign rulers which 
feature Byzantine or Byzantine-inspired animal imagery are found in 


112. M. Hamidullah, ‘Nouveaux documents’ 287; O. Grabar, ‘Shared Culture’ 119. 

113. It is dated to the eleventh century. See Anna Muthesius, ‘The Griffin silk of 
St. Trond’ in Studies in Byzantine and Islamic Silk Weaving (London 1995) 159-60. 
Another example featuring griffins was found in the reliquary of St. Siviard and is 
now housed in the Cathedral Treasury of Sens. It is dated to the late-eleventh or early- 
twelfth century; Glory of Byzantium 226. An imperial silk decorated with eagles is 
preserved in the reliquary of Saint Germanus in Auxerre, and dates to early eleventh 
century, see Glory of Byzantium 225-26. A similar silk, now in Bressanone, is dated 
to 1006, see von Falke, Kunstgeschichte ЇЇ, 17, figs. 250-51. A similar textile is found 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London; A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Early 
Medieval Woven Fabrics (London 1925) no. 1015, 49-50. These coveted silks were 
also replicated in paint. One example, dating to the end of the twelfth century, is 
found in the crypt of the cathedral of Aquileia. Here the portrait of St. Martial shows 
him wearing a splendid chasuble decorated with griffins in pearled medallions. Illustrated 
in Otto Demus, Romanesque Mural Painting (New York 1970) pl. 80; Thomas E. A. 
Dale, Relics, Prayer, and Politics in Medieval Venetia. Romanesque Painting in the 
Crypt of Aquileia Cathedral (Princeton 1997) 93, fig. 50. 

114. Discussed, with illustrations, in Beckwith, ‘Probleme’ 314ff. The tunic was first 
mentioned in the 1127 inventory of the cathedral treasury, providing it with a terminus 
ante quem. 
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portraits of Russian and Georgian rulers dated to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, respectively. 

If we cannot document the use of animal imagery on Byzantine 
imperial garments during the Komnenian period prior to our ekphrasis, 
we can find evidence which suggests the development of a close 
visual association of the emperor with animal imagery in other media. 
The combined use of lions and griffins in imperial display is affirmed 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitos. For a reception of a legation from 
Tarsus each apse of the Chrysotriklinos was hung with imperial 
insignia and silks, including a silk ornamented with lion-griffins.''$ 

Two further examples come from the reign of John II Komnenos. 
In 1133 John II revived the ceremony of the imperial triumph in 
order to celebrate his recent capture of Kastamon. Theodore Prodromos 
provides an account of the elaborate procession in which the spoils 
of the campaign, accompanied by the victorious soldiers, were paraded 
before the people of Constantinople.’” A highlight of the procession 
was the imperial chariot, which, according to Prodromos, featured 
on its sides gilded-silver reliefs of long-maned lions, and on its front 
the figures of two griffins." 


115. A Georgian example is found on the church of Osk Vank, now in Turkey, which 
contains multiple images of the two eldest brothers of the ruling Bagratid family. One 
portrait group depicts the two brothers presenting models of their church to Christ. 
David Bagrat is identified in an accompanying inscription by the Byzantine title 
magistros, and he wears a tunic covered by a long-sleeved mantle decorated with 
eagles in medallions. David inherited his title from his father, Adarnase III, who 
received it and perhaps the appropriate garments from the Byzantine emperor Romanos 
I. For discussion and bibliography see Antony Eastmond, Royal Imagery in Medieval 
Georgia (University Park, PA 1998) 20-30. A Russian example was found in the 
central nave of S. Sophia in Kiev, which was originally decorated with frescoes dating 
to the mid-eleventh century. The fresco portrait of the Grand Prince Yaroslav and his 
family has been destroyed, but a copy made in the seventeenth century shows the 
Grand Prince wearing a mantle decorated with eagles. Viktor Lazarev, Old Russian 
Murals and Mosaics (London 1966) 48. 

116. De Ceremoniis П, 15, ed. Reiske, 580-81. 

117. Theodore Prodromos, ed. W. Hórandner, Historische Gedichte (Vienna 1974) 
220-24. 

118. Ibid., 222 v. 58ff. 
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The second example is the portrait of John II and his eldest son, 
Alexios, contained in a Vatican Gospel dated to 1128 (figure 8).'? 
The manuscript frontispiece depicts the emperor and his son in full 
imperial regalia. They are raised on suppedia and receive the blessings 
of Christ, who is accompanied by personifications of two virtues. 
The emperor’s superior status is indicated by his placement on the 
right-hand side of Christ, by his slightly taller stature and strict 
frontality, and by the decoration on his footstool. To the far left and 
right of the footstool we can see the addorsed hindquarters of identical 
four-footed, long-tailed animals. These hindquarters could belong to 
either lions or griffins; regardless of their identity these creatures are 
important because they provide supplementary evidence that animal 
imagery was part of the visual expression of imperial power during 
the Komnenian period.'” 

The evidence provided by the Gospel portrait of John II and the 
description of his imperial chariot suggests that Manuel’s griffin- 
decorated regalia, as described in our anonymous ekphrasis, would 
be understandable to a Byzantine audience in the context of the visual 
presentation of Komnenian power. However, as we have seen, the 
lack of textual or art-historical comparanda suggests that the animal 
imagery was not yet familiar as a component of the imperial costume. 
This distinction between imperial costume and other imperial trappings 
was logical in the context of gift-giving, in which silk garments 
played a special role.’ The clothing adorned with fierce creatures 
(lions, griffins, eagles) symbolized the power of the giver, i.e. the 
emperor, not of the recipients, who were his inferiors. Hence, the 


119. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Urb. gr. 2, fol. 19у; illustrated and with biblio- 
graphy, Glory of Byzantium 209-10. 

120. Komnenian emperors are frequently compared to lions in imperial rhetoric; 
John II is frequently characterized as a lion, and as a youth Manuel was frequently 
called “the lion’s cub.” Prodromos, ed. Hórandner, Hist. Ged. no. 19, trans. Magdalino, 
Manuel I 434; Manganeios Prodromos, unedited poems 3.118-119, 17.32, 20.414, 
25.58-61. 

121. In addition to the examples cited above, see the tenth-century description by 
Liudprand of Cremona of the palace ceremony in which officials were awarded costumes 
by the emperor according to their rank; J. Becker, ed., Die Werke Liudprands von 
Cremona, Monumenta Germaniae historica: Scriptores rerum germanicarum 41 
(Hannover and Leipzig 1915) 157-58. 
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emperor would not wear a costume adorned with raptors and fierce 
beasts, for to do so would imply that he was subject to a superior.'? 
In the West, however, there was another way of interpreting animal 
imagery on costume, which was heraldic, or family-based. In this 
system the wearing of a lion or some other emblem would identify 
the wearer with a family, rather than with an overlord. By the 
thirteenth century, the Byzantines had adopted some features of the 
western system."^ In the Palaeologan period we find both emperors, 
and some foreign rulers who now felt equal to them, wearing eagles 
on their costumes, so that the bird became in effect an imperial 
emblem, symbolizing the imperial office itself rather than the emperor's 
power over subordinates.'* Manuel’s costume, as described in our 
ekphrasis, apparently represents an early stage in this Byzantine shift 


122. In the same way, a famous author today will sign his books to give to admirers, 
but will not sign the copies that he keeps for himself. 

123. See, for example, the lions adopted as a device of the Hauteville dynasty of 
Norman Sicily on the mantle of Roger II and in the "Stanza di Ruggero" in the Palace 
in Palermo; these are discussed, most recently, by Eva R. Hoffman, ‘Pathways of 
Portability: Islamic and Christian Interchange from the Tenth to the Twelfth Century,’ 
Art History 24 (2001)17-50. 

124. However, the Byzantines never had a fully developed heraldic system, as in 
the west. See ‘Coats of Arms,’ Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 472-73. 

125. The earliest known representation of a Byzantine emperor standing on a suppedion 
decorated with eagles is found in a portrait of Theodore II Lascaris (1254-8) in a 
manuscript in the Tiibingen Public Library, Cod. M B 13 fol. 15r, illustrated in 
Spatharakis, Portrait fig. ШЫ. Michael VII Palaiologos (1261-82) is portrayed standing 
upon an eagle-decorated suppedion in two surviving manuscripts, Munich Cod. gr. 
442 and Tiibingen Cod. gr. M B 13, fol. 247. For imperial suppedia and their decoration 
see A. Starenseiser, ‘An Art Historical Study of the Byzantine Silk Industry,’ unpubl. 
Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University 1982, 421ff; L. Hadermann-Misguich, ‘Tissus de 
pouvoir et de prestige sous les Macédoniens et les Comnénes. A propos des coussins- 
de-pieds et de leurs représentations, AXAE 17 (1993-94) 121-28. Pseudo-Kodinos, 
writing on the offices of the court during the reign of John VI Cantacuzenus (1347-1354), 
notes that boots embroidered with eagles are among the imperial footwear kept in the 
vestiarion. Traité des offices, ed. Jean Verpeaux (Paris 1966) 171.11-17. When 
Constantinople fell to the Turks the body of the emperor was identified by his boots, 
which were purple and embroidered with eagles. Phrantzes, Chron. Ш, 9. An illustration 
of eagles embroidered on royal shoes is found in the portrait of the Bulgarian Tsar 
Ivan Alexander in a Tetraevangelion dated to 1355/56 (BM Add. 39627, fol. 3r); 
illustrated in Spatharakis, Portrait 69-70, fig. 39 and in color in L. Shivkova Das 
Tetraevangeliar des Zaren Ivan Alexandar (Recklinghausen 1977) 85. We thank 
Slobodan Ćurčić for this reference. 
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in interpretation, and, as in the case of the jousting, the impetus may 
well have been western. However, the anonymous author of our 
ekphrasis is looking at Manuel’s garments from a Byzantine, not a 
western perspective, and his lengthy interpretations suggest that he 
still considered the imperial costume to be innovative in its imagery. 
His comments deserve a closer examination. 

The griffins on the imperial tunic are said to indicate that the 
‘emperor is on high, and elevated’, a phrase that brings to mind the 
most common Byzantine visual expression of the symbolic ascension 
of an emperor, namely the Ascension of Alexander. The usual form 
of this iconography shows the Hellenistic ruler costumed in the regalia 
of a Byzantine emperor and seated or standing in a chariot. The 
chariot is pulled by two griffins which are shown addorsed and leaping 
into flight, urged upward by bits of meat speared on two lances held 
by the emperor. The military nature of this iconography is underscored 
on an early tenth-century Byzantine ivory casket, now in Darmstadt, 
on which two winged victories emerge to crown the griffins (figure 
9).75 This military nature is also reflected in the language of our 
anonymous ekphrasis, where the griffins show that Manuel is 
‘thundering as it were, from heaven’ and that ‘he performs great and 
wonderful deeds’. 

Thus the anonymous author of our ekphrasis suggests that the 
griffins on the imperial tunic visually functioned as an abbreviation 
of the iconography of the Ascension of Alexander. Our author notes 
that these griffins ‘spread their wings in different directions’, and 
this evokes the addorsed positions of griffins in scenes depicting the 
Ascension of Alexander. With the aid of several surviving fragments 
of Byzantine silks we may imagine the griffins on Manuel’s tunic to 
be addorsed, springing upward as if to carry the emperor heavenward 


126. Illustrated and with bibliography, Glory of Byzantium 227-28. The similarity of 
the face of the Alexander figure to that of the emperor Romanos I Lekapenos (920-44) 
as depicted on coins has led to the suggestion that this should be seen as an imperial 
portrait. Nicolette Trahoulia, ‘Alexander the Great as Imperial Paradigm in Byzantine 
Art and Literature.’ unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University 1997. 
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(figure 7). A precedent for this symbolic use of griffins may be 
found in Prodromos’ description of the imperial chariot used in John 
II’s triumphal procession. The placement of the griffins on the front 
of this chariot, and the triumphal context in which they were displayed, 
suggest that they too functioned as a synecdoche of the iconography 
of the Ascension of Alexander.’ 

This interpretation of the griffins’ symbolic function is supported 
by the many imperial panegyrics which favorably compare both John 
II and Manuel I Komnenos to Alexander the Great. Synkrisis with 
Alexander is found in panegyrics written for John II Komnenos in 
celebration of his successful campaigns in 1138.' Manuel too is 
compared with the Hellenistic ruler in verse encomia celebrating his 
military exploits. Manganeios Prodromos, congratulating Manuel for 
driving off the Second Crusade, praises the emperor as ‘an imitator 
of Emmanuel, the new Alexander, Christian and greater than Alexander, 
for having terrified and defeated all enemies’. John Kinnamos also 
offers a synkrisis of Manuel with Alexander in his description of 
Manuel’s imprudent bravery during a retreat in the battle of Iconium 
in 1146. Kinnamos marvels that the emperor escaped unharmed, and 
states ‘I myself do not consider what he did among things worthy 
of commendation. Nor can I approve Alexander’s boldness, when I 
systematically review the facts about the man’.”! 

The anonymous author’s interpretation of the decoration of the 
imperial footwear is similar to that of the tunic. Like the griffins, the 
eagles symbolize imperial elevation. The eagle has a long history as 
a visual expression of imperial power, and many works testify to the 
eagle’s function in Roman and Late Antique art as an agent of imperial 


127. For a discussion and illustrations of silks with addorsed griffins see Muthesius, 
"The Griffin Silk of St. Trond.’ On a more mundane level the description of the griffins 
in our anonymous ekphrasis evokes the bilateral symmetry seen on many imperial 
textiles which have been preserved from the Middle Byzantine period. 

128. P. Magdalino, ‘The Bath of Leo the Wise,’ DOP 42 (1988) 109, suggests a 
similar function for a griffin featured in this imperial decorative program. 

129. Magdalino, Manuel I 432. 

130. Manganeios Prodromos, unedited poem 24, 14.187-94, forthcoming edition by 
E. and M. Jeffreys. 

131. Kinnamos, Epitome 2.7, trans. Brand, Deeds 47-48. 
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apotheosis.’” The many late Byzantine portraits which feature imperial 
shoes and suppedia decorated with eagles suggest that eagles retained 
this symbolic association throughout the medieval period.’ 


Conclusion 

As we have seen, the anonymous ekphrasis presents the point of 
view of the Byzantine audience, for whom griffins and eagles frequently 
functioned as symbols of imperial apotheosis. On the other hand, we 
have also seen that the use of such animal imagery in the specific 
context of royal costume previously had been associated with foreign 
rather than with Byzantine rulers. Our anonymous ekphrasis clearly 
indicates that Manuel’s dress was essentially Byzantine, but at the 
same time it featured an animal imagery hitherto associated with 
western regal attire. It follows that our ekphrasis describes not only 
the emulation of a western custom, namely jousting, but also the 
specific display of an iconography of dress associated with western 
kingship. To explain the motivation for this appropriation, we will 
propose some hypotheses based on the historical context that we have 
suggested for Manuel’s wearing of this costume. 

As we have related, Manuel’s Cilician campaign of 1158/59 opened 
with the public submissions of the Armenian prince T‘oros and 
Reynald of Chatillon, the prince of Antioch. Manuel’s triumphal 
procession into Antioch involved a calculated display of the subjugation 
of Baldwin III, king of Jerusalem, and continued the public humiliation 
of Reynald of Châtillon. In this procession Baldwin and Reynald 
were literally stripped of the visible signs of their power in a 
hierarchical display of rank. If our identification of its subject is 
correct, the anonymous ekphrasis suggests that at the subsequent 
jousting competition with the Latins, Manuel advertised his dominance 
by appearing in robes which adopted iconography associated with 
regal costume in the West. 


132. F. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains (Paris 1942) 
97 n. 2, 154, 209, 240, 336-37. Sabine MacCormack, Art and Ceremony in Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley 1981) 136ff. 

133. See above, n. 125, and ‘Eagles,’ Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 669. 
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One further suggestion may be made. According to our author, the 
emperor has a defeated opponent stretched out beneath him, prostrate 
at his feet. Choniates, we remember, says it was Reynald of Chatillon 
who led the Latin knights in the tournament at Antioch. We remember 
too the accounts of Reynald’s earlier public submission to Manuel, 
where he threw himself at the emperor’s feet before the assembled 
dignitaries. It can be proposed, therefore, that the knight stretched 
before Manuel in the work of art described in our anonymous ekphrasis 
was Reynald of Chatillon. 

This leads us finally to the question of context and audience for 
the work of art suggested by our ekphrasis. We have seen that depictions 
of imperial victories were not only viewed by members of the Byzantine 
court, but were also viewed by those whose defeat was depicted, such 
as Stephen Nemanja. Manuel knew well the value of art as a political 
and diplomatic tool, and the account of Nemanja’s imperial visit 
demonstrates his skilled use of art to both impress and belittle his 
guests. Paul Magdalino has suggested such a purpose for the gold 
and silver vessels used to serve the sultan Kiliç Arslan II while he 
was in Constantinople in 1161. As an imperial guest, the sultan was 
allowed to keep the valuable plates. Magdalino links these vessels 
to those known from contemporary epigrams, which featured depictions 
of Manuel’s victory over the sultan, or possibly, his father." 


134. According to Eustathios, Stephen Nemanja, upon viewing the images depicting 
his defeat, “agrees with everything and approves of the visual feast. In one respect 
only does he chide the painter, namely that the latter has not called him a slave in 
all the scenes of triumph, that the appellation ‘slave’ has not been coupled” with his 
name. Eustathius of Thessalonica, De Thessalonica 419; trans. Mango, Art 225. 

135. Related by Michael the Syrian, ed. and trans. J.-B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel 
le Syrien patriarche jacobite d'Antioche (1166-1199), III (Paris 1963) 319. Textual 
evidence suggests another appropriation of foreign iconography by Manuel during 
Kiliç Arslan's visit to Constantinople. Manuel received the sultan wearing a specially- 
made garment, a purple robe on which a “meadow” was embroidered in rubies and 
pearls. Kinnamos, Epitome 5.3, trans. Brand, Deeds 156-57. For the interpretation of 
this image and its significance to an Islamic audience see Jones, forthcoming, and 
‘Imperial Dress and Manuel І Komnenos.’ 

136. Magdalino, Manuel I 475. The poems are in Venice, Marciana, MS. gr. 524, 
nos. 315 and 333, ed. Sp. Lampros, Neos Hellénomnémón 8, 1 (1911) 172, 176-7. 
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It is possible that a similar purpose could have been served by the 
work of art described by our anonymous author. According to the 
historians who recorded the joust at Antioch, the tournament was 
observed by the king of Jerusalem, Baldwin Ш, and the king’s brother 
and later heir, Amalric, among many other Latin notables. These 
same historians document subsequent visits to Constantinople by many 
of the Latin nobility involved in the Cilician campaign, most notably 
a visit by Amalric in 1171, after he had become king of Jerusalem. 

William of Tyre was among Amalric's retinue, and notes that during 
his stay the king was lodged in both the Great and Blachernae palaces. 
Amalric was lavishly gifted and entertained, and was ‘escorted 
throughout the whole city, both within the walls and without', viewing 
the treasures of Constantinople.: The sweetness of the emperor's 
hospitality was tempered, however, by the visual display of Byzantine 
superiority, and by association, Latin inferiority. One example is 
telling. When first admitted into the imperial presence, Amalric was 
pleased to receive a special token of Manuel's favor: the emperor, 
seeming to throw off the stiff formalities required by the occasion, 
rose from his throne and advanced to greet Amalric. This took place 
behind curtains, concealed from the view of all but the most senior 
members of the Byzantine court. When the curtains were lifted a 
very different scene presented itself to the assembled dignitaries, one 
no longer representative of a meeting of equals. Now Manuel was 
splendidly ensconced on a golden throne, clad in the imperial regalia. 
Next to him was Amalric, who, according to William, was seated ‘on 
another throne, splendid but slightly lower than that of the emperor'.'? 

We can suggest that a similar effect could have been achieved by 
depictions of the pivotal events of the Cilician campaign of 1158/59, 
including the depiction of the joust described by our anonymous 


137. For Amalric's presence in Antioch, see William of Tyre, Deeds 279. 

138. William of Tyre, Deeds 382. 

139. Ibid., 380. This display of Byzantine superiority is apparent elsewhere in 
Manuel's dealing with Amalric. In the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem a mosaic 
inscription in Greek dating to 1169 first mentions Manuel, then Amalric. See Lucy- 
Anne Hunt, ‘Art and Colonialism: The Mosaics of the Church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem (1169) and the Problem of Crusader Art’ DOP 45 (1991) 69-85. 
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author. Here a Latin audience would be confronted with an image 
evoking the public submission of Reynald of Chatillon. In such a 
picture, the emperor’s Byzantine robes, embellished with iconography 
associated with western rulership, would stand in the strongest possible 
contrast to the lack of any visible symbols of power accorded to the 
Latins. 

We may conclude that the anonymous description of the emperor’s 
joust, like all Byzantine ekphraseis, certainly has elements whose 
derivation is literary. Nevertheless, the text addresses a real event, a 
real work of visual art, and even the Realpolitik that lay behind the 
symbols. But the true value of the ekphrasis for contemporary historians 
lies not so much in the specific identification of the events described 
as in what it reveals about the Byzantine manipulation of political 
imagery. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Department of Art History, 
The John Hopkins University 
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Fig. 


Vatican Barberini gr. 372, fol. 5r. Alexios I Komnenos 


and Imperial Family. 
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Fig. 2 
Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, Ms. gr. Z 17, fol. Шг. 
Basil II Triumphant Over His Enemies. 
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Fig. 3 
Silk, Cathedral treasury, Bamberg. Mounted Emperor. 
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Fig. 4 


Ivory casket, lid, Cathedral treasury, Troyes. 
Mounted Emperors and a city. 
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Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana gr. 1176, fol. Ш. 
Manuel I Komnenos and Maria of Antioch. 
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Fig. 6 


Paris, Bib. Nat., Ms. Coislin 79, fol. 2r. 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates and courtiers, detail: 
Protovestiarios with griffin-decorated robes. 
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Fig. 7 


Silk, Museé de Valére, Sion (Valais). Griffins. 
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Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Urb 


John II and Alexios Komnenos. 
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Fig. 9 


Ivory casket, detail, Hessisches Landesmuseum, Darmstadt. 
Ascension of Alexander. 
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A tenth-century inscription 
from Syngrasis, Cyprus 


TASSOS C. PAPACOSTAS 


Abstract 


A hitherto unpublished 10th-c. funerary (?) painted inscription from a rather 
remote middle Byzantine church in rural Cyprus provides unambiguous 
evidence of the impact of Bardas Skleros’ revolt in areas not directly affected 
by the rebel’s activities. It also yields information on the floruit of Epiphanius 
IV, a little known metropolitan of the island. Finally, and most importantly, 
it furnishes the earliest and most secure terminus ante quem for any medieval 
building on Cyprus and for the introduction of the cross-in-square church 
type and the elaboration of its local variant. 


Introduction 

To claim that archaeology and the written record fail to provide 
much information on early medieval Cyprus would be an 
understatement. After three centuries during which it was a no man’s 
land between Caliphate and Empire, Cyprus came again under firm 
Byzantine control in the early years of Nicephorus Phocas’ reign 
(963-69). Yet, even this, the main development of that period as far 
as the island’s history is concerned, is treated very summarily by 
contemporary and later sources. All we are told is that the patrician 
and strategos Nicetas Chalkoutzes drove out the Arabs, subjecting 
the island to the empire.' According to the Escurial taktikon (c.971-75), 


1. John Skylitzes, Synopsis Historiarum, ed. Н. Thurn (Berlin-New York 1973) 270; 
George Kedrenos, although copying Skylitzes, omits the reference to Chalkoutzes as 
strategos [Historiarum Compendium, ed. I. Bekker, 2 vols. (Bonn 1838-39) vol.2, 
363] while John Zonaras is even more laconic: Epitomae Historiarum, ed. M. Pinder, 
3 vols. (Bonn 1841-97) vol.3, 503; see also F. Halkin, Inédits byzantins d’Ochrida, 
Candie et Moscou (Subsidia Hagiographica 38. Brussels 1963) 256 and A.G.C. Savvides, 
‘Tlpoowroypadixd опреіора үх tov amedevOepwth TAC KUmpov №кіта 
XaaxovTCn кой үй тї xpovoAoyía dvakatádànyns THC ueyaAovricou (965 
1X, Exetnpida rov Kévrpov MeAeróv tric Iepác Movrjc Kkxov 2 (1993) 
371-78; the remarks of P. Lemerle in 'Séance de clóture de la Section Médiévale', 
IIpakrikà тоб IIpórov Лієбуодс Крлролоүікоб Lvvedpiov vol.2 (Nicosia 1972) 
151-56 are most pertinent. 
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Cyprus was ruled thereafter by a strategos, ranking below that of the 
Kibyrrhaiotai and above that of Crete? whose reconquest a few years 
before Cyprus (961) is, incidentally, much better documented. 
Chalkoutzes was perhaps the first governor of Cyprus,’ and possibly 
the donor of a bronze plaque found on the island and depicting a 
standing figure of Saint Gregory. 

A rare snippet of information on Cyprus in the immediate aftermath 
of its annexation comes from a manuscript colophon (Par.gr.497): the 
volume, containing homilies of Basil the Great, was copied in 966 
by the protospatharios and commander of the fleet Nicetas (not to 
be confused with Chalkoutzes) while in jail in Tunis, following the 
failed Sicilian expedition of 964 against the Arabs. In 971/72 Nicetas 
offered his manuscript to the Cypriot church of Saint George Oriates, 
near Morphou. His choice of shrine is rather puzzling: Saint George 
was perhaps a monastery, although surely not a particularly prominent 
one; it is not known to have been a pilgrimage shrine and is not 
attested again until the 16th century. What is more, it lies in a rather 
remote area, on a low plateau to the south of the western Pentadaktylos 
foothills. Nicetas' choice may be due either to his career, having 
spent time on the island at some earlier date, or possibly to his origin, 
being perhaps a native of the region? 

This is more or less all the information available concerning Cyprus 
in the first years following the successful campaign of Chalkoutzes. 


2. №. Oikonomidés, Les listes de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe siècles (Paris 
1972) 265. 

3. As suggested by H. Ahrweiler in Byzance et la mer. La marine de guerre, la 
politique et les institutions maritimes de Byzance aux VIle-XVe siècles (Paris 1966) 
119 n.5. ` 

4. The bronze plaque, thought to be of 10th/11th-c. date, was acquired by the Cyprus 
Museum in 1940 and forms now part of the medieval collection displayed in the castle 
of Limassol; it was published very summarily, without a photograph, in P. Dikaios, 
A guide to the Cyprus Museum (Nicosia 1947) 116, and in L’Art Byzantin, art européen, 
neuviéme exposition sous l'égide du Conseil de l'Europe (Athens 1964) no.562; the 
inscription on the vertical borders reads "K(ópi)e Вог: TH оф боёло №Мкіта 
oTpatTnya’. 

5. As suggested by C. Hadjipsaltis in 'BuGavrivà кой xvzpiak&à тоб 100v u.X. 
aidvoc’, Елєтпріда ro Kévrpov MeAeróv tric Iepác Movric Кбккор 2 (1993) 
245-56, where the issues raised by this colophon are discussed. 
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During the reign of Basil П (976-1025) we hear once more of the 
island, as the dwelling place of Moses, a renowned Jewish doctor 
who was summoned to Constantinople by the emperor in order to 
offer his expertise concerning the issue of the date of Easter upon 
which the court scholars had failed to agree.‘ 

Despite the change in the island’s political status, the archaeological 
record does not betray any significant shift in the later 10th and early 
11th centuries: there is no evidence for any increase in building 
activity until the remarkable construction boom of the Comnenian 
period and very few among the surviving structures on the island 
can be dated to the intervening decades.’ The same picture emerges 
from the examination of the numismatic and ceramic finds.’ 
Sigillography is hardly more helpful, with only a couple of seals 


6. A.E. Dostourian, Armenia and the Crusades. Tenth to twelfth centuries. The 
chronicle of Matthew of Edessa (Lanham-New York-London 1993) 43; although this 
incident is not given a date in the Armenian chronicle, it is preceded by entries for 
1000/1 and 1006/7 and followed by events of-1003/4 and 1011/12; a date in c.1007 
for the Moses story is suggested in F. Dólger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des 
ostrémischen Reiches, 1. Teil: Regesten von 565-1025 (Munich-Berlin 1924) no.798; 
incidentally, this is the earliest reference to Jews living on Cyprus in the medieval 
period. 

7. A.H.S. Megaw, ‘Byzantine architecture and decoration in Cyprus: metropolitan or 
provincial? , DOP 28 (1974) 59-88 at 80-81; the dating of the pentagonal towers at 
the castle of Kyrenia to this period suggested by A.W. Laurence in ‘A skeletal history 
of Byzantine fortification', Annual of the British School at Athens 78 (1983) 171-227 
at 215, is based solely on historical arguments and remains questionable; for a more 
likely 7th or 9th-c. date, see A.H.S. Megaw, ‘Le fortificazioni bizantine a Cipro’, 
Corso di cultura sull'arte ravennate e bizantina 32 (1985) 199-231 at 210-14; the 
group of vaulted basilicas also ascribed to the late 10th c. by A.H.S. Megaw in ‘Three 
vaulted basilicas in Cyprus', JHS 66 (1946) 48-56, is now thought to be earlier: A.H.S. 
Megaw & E.J.W. Hawkins, The church of the Panagia Kanakariá at Lythrankomi in 
Cyprus (Dumbarton Oaks Studies 14. Washington D.C. 1977) 31. 

8. A.G. Pitsillides & D.M. Metcalf, ‘Islamic and Byzantine coins in Cyprus during 
the condominium centuries’, Ezergpic тоё Kévrpov Emornuovikiv' Epevvev 21 
(1995) 1-13; J. Hayes, ‘Problèmes de la céramique des VlIIéme-IXéme siècles à 
Salamine de Chypre', in M. Yon (ed.), Salamine de Chypre. Histoire et archéologie. 
Etat des recherches (Colloques internationaux du CNRS 578. Paris 1980) 375-88 at 
379-80 and T. Gregory, ‘Circulation of Byzantine and medieval pottery in southwestern 
Cyprus’, in D.W. Rupp (ed.), Western Cyprus: Connections. An archaeological 
symposium held at Brock University, St. Catharine's, Ontario Canada 1986 (Göteborg 
1987) 199-213 at 200. 
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datable to the immediate post-reconquest period? Even the earliest 
(published) seals of kouratores, managers of imperial estates 
established on newly acquired lands after the empire's expansion to 
the east, do not appear until the 11th century." 


Saint Procopius 

It is this ill-documented period that a hitherto unpublished and 
rather intriguing painted inscription comes to illuminate, if only 
dimly." It is preserved in a medieval church to the north of Salamis/ 
Constantia, outside the village of Syngrasis near Trikomo in the 
Mesaoria plain, 5km (3 miles) inland from the island's east coast. 
The church is dedicated to Saint Procopius, presumably of Scythopolis, 
a native of Jerusalem beheaded at Caesarea during Diocletian's 
persecutions.” Although we cannot be absolutely certain that this was 
also the dedication of the shrine in the medieval period, there is some 
evidence for the cult of Procopius on Cyprus in middle Byzantine 
times: part of his relic was placed beneath the altar of the katholikon 
at the monastery of Koutsovendis when this was dedicated in December 
1090, while his portrait in a medallion appears among the frescoes 
of the adjacent chapel of the Holy Trinity at the same monastery, 
dating from с.1100.% 


9. Among the published non-ecclesiastical lead seals very few belong to officials 
of the pre-Comnenian era; see for example J. Nesbitt & N. Oikonomides, Catalogue 
of Byzantine seals at Dumbarton Oaks and in the Fogg Museum of Art, vol.2 (Washington 
D.C. 1994) nos.38.3 & 39.1. 

10. T.C. Papacostas, ‘Secular landholdings and Venetians in 12th-century Cyprus’, 
BZ 92 (1999) 479-501 at 481-82, with further bibliography. 

11. I am most grateful to Dr. Sophocles Hadjisavvas, Director of the Department of 
Antiquities (Nicosia), for granting me a permit to publish the inscription; it is remarkable 
that this important document has never been published or even commented upon in 
the past; a brief mention in the MeydAn Колріакті EyxuxAomaidera vol.12 (1990) 
39, claims that it pertains to a rebuilding of the church after its destruction by fire. 

12. The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. by A. Kazhdan et al. (New York—Oxford, 
1991) vol.3, 1731, with bibliography. 

13. The information on the relic is given in the monastery’s typikon (Par.gr.402 
fol.56v.), partly published in A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgiceskich rukopisej vol.3 
(St. Petersburg 1917) 121-27 at 121; the monastery of Kykko is said to possess part 
of Procopius’ relic: O. Meinardus, ‘Relics in the churches and monasteries of Cyprus’, 
Ostkirchliche Studien 19 (1970) 19-43 at 39; for the Koutsovendis frescoes, see C. 
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There is no evidence concerning the function of the church at 
Syngrasis in medieval times. No monastery is ever attested on the 
site, nor are any ruins belonging to a monastic complex preserved. 
Thus, although a monastic function cannot be ruled out, it would 
seem more likely that Saint Procopius was built to serve the needs 
of the local village community.’ That Syngrasis existed as a settlement 
in early medieval times is shown, as we shall see below, by its 
mention in our inscription where it is recorded for the first time.” 

Saint Procopius is a domed cross-in-square structure built in roughly 
cut ashlar blocks. Its architecture is typical of middle Byzantine 
churches on Cyprus: the irregular dome is carried on heavy piers, 
the sanctuary occupies the eastern bays of the elongated cross-in- 
square, the rectangular corner compartments are barrel-vaulted along 
the east-west axis and the large main apse is flanked by smaller side 
apses inscribed within the eastern wall. Some of these peculiarities, 
and in particular the marked elongation of the plan, are surely at 
least partly due to the existence of an earlier, late antique basilica 
on the site, parts of which were incorporated in the medieval church 
in a process often encountered both on Cyprus and elsewhere. The 
early building’s marble opus sectile floor was uncovered during repairs 
in the 1950s in the central part of the church (corresponding to the 
nave of the basilica) and has been ascribed on stylistic grounds to 


Mango, ‘The monastery of St. Chrysostomos at Koutsovendis (Cyprus) and its wall 
paintings — Part I: Description’, DOP 44 (1990) 63-94 at 89; a 13th-c. Sinai diptych 
depicting St. Procopius and the Virgin Kykkotissa may also have Cypriot connections: 
M. Vassilaki, Mother of God. Representations of the Virgin in Byzantine art 
(Athens—Milan 2000) 444-46. 

14. Only excavation can of course elucidate this point; it is unclear on what evidence 
the description of St. Procopius as ‘a pretty little monastery’ by George Jeffery, who 
does not seem to have visited the place, is based: A description of the historic monuments 
of Cyprus (Nicosia 1918, repr. London 1983) 241. 

15. Syngrasis is recorded again in the 15th and 16th c.: R. de Mas Latrie, Chronique 
de l'île de Chypre par Florio Bustron (Paris 1886, repr. Nicosia 1998) 423 and С. 
Grivaud, Villages désertés à Chypre (fin XHe-fin XIXe siècle) (MeXéroi koi 
"Үлоџуйрата 3. Nicosia 1998) 455. 
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the mid-6th century.’ The early synthronon was also preserved, while 
the main apse wall with its external string course forming a hood- 
mould over the window perhaps belongs to the late antique phase 
too.” 

Various dates for the construction of the medieval church have 
been suggested, based on stylistic considerations and ranging from 
the 11th/12th century to the early Lusignan period." The only element 
in its architecture that can serve for dating purposes is the semi- 
circular form of arches and vaults: from the later 12th century these 
tend to be pointed, suggesting that Saint Procopius is probably earlier. 
The fresco decoration that is very often used to provide a terminus 
ante quem for medieval churches on Cyprus has almost disappeared 
from Saint Procopius, although a few traces have been reported and 
at least one panel has been ascribed to the 14th century.? As we shall 
see shortly, the most unambiguous evidence for the building's 


16. Ph. Chatzechristophe, ‘To 8ё@лєбо tov ayíov Проколіор отп Хбүкраот’, 
Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus (1997) 277-83, with plan on p.279; 
during these repairs the later north porch was removed and the west door was enlarged 
to its original size, although the obviously later large windows were not altered: Annual 
Report to the Director of Antiquities (1954) 12 & (1955) 12; views of the church 
before and after its restoration in С. Soteriou, Tà BuCavnva uvnueia тўс Кблроо, 
A. Лебкора (Athens 1935) pl.39a, and S. Hadjisavvas, KarafioAéz I. ApxauoAoyikri 
єтокдтоп 20 kxarexouévov orjuspa xwpidy тўс emapxiac Ашпохеотоо (Nicosia 
1991) 94. 

17. The western facade also preserves a similar string course over the door's relieving 
arch, indicating that this may also be part of the early basilica whose length was 
identical to that of the present church, as the layout of the opus sectile panels suggests; 
the area being inaccessible to the author, these observations are based on photographs 
held at the archive of the Department of Antiquities in Nicosia. 

18. The earlier date is implied in G. Soteriou, ‘Tà zaAo1oxpicTiavikà кої 
BvCavrivà рупиєїа тїс Kónpov', Пректк@ тўс Akaónuíac AO0nvóv (1931) 
477-90 at 484, and suggested in the MeycAn Kvzpiakrf EykvkAozaíóeia vol.12 
(1990) 39, while a 13th-c. date is given in R. Gunnis, Historic Cyprus. A guide to its 
towns & villages, monasteries & castles (Nicosia 1936, repr. Nicosia 1973) 434. 

19. On the introduction of the pointed arch in the Byzantine architecture of Cyprus, 
see A.J. Wharton, Art of Empire. Painting and architecture of the Byzantine periphery 
(University Park-London 1988) 56 & 81; for a more extensive discussion of the issue, 
see also T.C. Papacostas, Byzantine Cyprus. The testimony of its churches, 650-1200, 
3 vols. (thesis submitted for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of 
Oxford, 1999) vol.2, 167-75. 

20. St. George panel: MeydArn Kvzpiakr EykvxAozaíóeia vol.12 (1990) 39. 
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chronology is provided by the painted inscription, furnishing a secure 
and rather early terminus ante quem. 


The inscription 

The literature on epigraphic evidence from the village of Syngrasis 
is rather confusing. Ludwig Ross, who visited the wider region (but 
not the village itself) in late February 1845, was told by a priest from 
nearby Trikomo that there was a Latin inscription in ‘the church of 
Syngrasis’.27 The same information is repeated by Athanasios 
Sakellarios and George Jeffery, neither of whom seems to have checked 
its accuracy.” Today three old churches stand in and around Syngrasis: 
Saint Procopius, Saint Nicholas, and the Virgin Aphendrika. In the 
latter ‘the remains of an illegible inscription’ were reported in the 
1930s.” In Saint Nicholas a Roman cippus re-used as an altar-table 
base bears a Greek funerary inscription published in 1870, At Saint 
Procopius, apart from the medieval painted inscription examined 
below, there is also a fragment of an ancient finely carved Greek 
inscription;” this is surely what Rupert Gunnis misleadingly referred 
to as a ‘small portion of a well-cut inscription of the Byzantine 
period’, kept at the time in the bema of Saint Procopius.” 


21. ‘So traf ich ... den Priester aus Trikomon ... der mir sagte ... daB in Synkrasis 
in der Kirche eine lateinische Inschrift sei': L. Ross, Reisen nach Kos, Halikarnassos, 
Rhodos und der Insel Cypern (Halle 1852) 137; English translation in C.D. Cobham, 
A journey to Cyprus (February and March 1845) (Nicosia 1910) 53; on Ross, see O. 
Masson & A. Hermary, 'Le voyage de Ludwig Ross à Chypre en 1845 et les antiquités 
chypriotes du Musée de Berlin', Cahiers du Centre d'Études Chypriotes [Université 
de Paris X-Nanterre] 9.1 (1988) 3-10. 

22. A. Sakellarios, Tà Kvapiaxd, 2 vols. (Athens 1890-91, repr. Nicosia 1991) 
vol.1, 181 and Jeffery, Historic monuments of Cyprus, 241; Sakellarios’ reference is 
clearly derived from Ross, whose work he included in his bibliography, although it is 
not specifically mentioned concerning Syngrasis; Jeffery, on the other hand, does 
acknowledge his source. 

23. Gunnis, Historic Cyprus, 435. 

24. ‘(MleAitwv [xplnoté, [xalipe’: P. Le Bas & W.H. Waddington, Inscriptions 
grecques et latines recueillies en Gréce et en Asie Mineure, 3 vols. (Paris 1870) vol.3 
part 1, 630 [illustration] & part 2, 637 no.2762 [text]; on the chapel, see Hadjisavvas, 
КаотоВолёс, 94. 

25. This inscription appears to be unpublished; the archive of the Department of 
Antiquities in Nicosia holds a (1950s?) photograph (1.13.111) that shows the loose 
inscription lying outside of what seems to be the east wall of St. Procopius. 

26. Gunnis, Historic Cyprus, 434. 
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What the Trikomo priest in 1845 had in mind remains uncertain; 
no Latin inscription is known to survive at Syngrasis today.” Assuming 
that he was not referring to the illegible Aphendrika inscription (whose 
fate remains unknown), it is possible that he identified the text of 
one of the surviving Greek inscriptions as Latin. Nevertheless, such 
a mistake would be difficult to comprehend in the case of the cippus 
from Saint Nicholas or the loose fragment at Saint Procopius, 
presupposing that our priest was unable to distinguish the clearly 
incised Greek letters of both inscriptions; the carelessly executed and 
damaged medieval painted inscription high up on the walls of Saint 
Procopius, on the other hand, would be a much more likely candidate 
(fig.1). 

This long but fragmentary inscription was painted in the eastern 
part of the soffit of the arch linking the south-western pier to the 
west wall of the church. There is no doubt that pier and arch belong 
to the building's medieval phase, for the earlier church would have 
almost certainly been a columnar basilica." This is also suggested 
by the burial uncovered under the inscription-bearing arch:? it is 
clearly later than the 6th-century opus sectile floor which was destroyed 
in order to open the grave, 'after the abandonment of the basilica' 
according to the floor's publisher.” What is more, the inscription 


27. On the relatively widespread use of Latin in the epigraphy of the Roman period, 
see T.B. Mitford, ‘Roman Cyprus’ in H. Temporini & W. Haase (ed.), Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der Rómischen Welt II vol.7 (Berlin-New York 1980) 1285-1384 at 1355- 
57; Latin was used again during the Lusignan and Venetian periods (1192-1571), to 
which the inscription may have belonged, assuming of course that it did really exist. 

28. Late antique column capitals scattered around St. Procopius may belong to this 
early structure; the overwhelming majority of basilicas from that period on Cyprus 
were columnar, although exceptions (with piers), however rare, do occur: A. 
Papageorgiou, ^H Васлікў MapaOofovov', Report of the Department of Antiquities, 
Cyprus (1963) 84-101. 

29. Photographs B.6382 & B.6383 (probably taken at the time of the building's 
restoration in 1954-55), Archive of the Department of Antiquities, Nicosia; although 
burials in medieval Byzantium occur mostly in the narthex and in funerary chapels 
attached to churches, they do occasionally appear in the naos too: N.B. Teteriatnikov, 
*Burial places in Cappadocian churches', The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 
29.2 (1984) 141-74; for a burial in the sanctuary of a (Greek Orthodox) church in 
Nicosia, recorded in an epitaph of 1235, see J. Darrouzés, "Textes synodaux chypriotes’, 
REB 37 (1979) 5-122 at 30-31. 

30. Chatzechristophe, ‘To 8ё@л&бо тоб ayiov IIpoxozíov отп Xóykpaon' 280. 
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would appear to be related to the burial, for it lies directly over the 
grave pit. 

Originally the text extended towards the edges of the soffit (at 
least on the left), but both the right and left-hand sides of the inscription 
have been obliterated, presumably as a result of maintenance work 
and re-plastering of the church walls carried out through the centuries. 
Although not a single line of text has survived complete, the 
approximate width of the inscription can be established with some 
certainty: a quote from the New Testament allows a partial 
reconstruction of 1.31-32 (see below) and it is on this basis that the 
number of missing letters to the right has been estimated. For the 
left side there is further evidence from 1.21 which, in view of the 
text of the preceding line, cannot have started but with the name 
Epiphanius. 

The upper part is also damaged, and it remains unclear how many 
lines of text have been lost. The Department of Antiquities photograph 
(fig.1) shows thirty-five lines in uncial script by an unsteady hand, 
although less than 50% of their original text is preserved.” The bad 
state of preservation of the inscription and the extreme irregularity 
of the script, combined with the fact that its examination is based 
solely on photographic evidence, make the results of the present 
enquiry provisional.” Assuming that the inscription still survives in 
the state it was when photographed in 1954-55 (?), a visit to the 
church would surely solve many questions regarding its transcription, 
marred by varying degrees of uncertainty concerning a great number 
of letters (fig.2).” 


31. If an average of c.47 letters is assumed for each line (cf. 1.23), the 34 lines of 
text (excluding 1.35) should have contained c.1600 letters; fewer than half this number, 
however, survive more or less intact (c.780) and the reading of c.15% among these 
remains uncertain. 

32. І owe particular thanks to Cyril Mango and especially to Charlotte Roueché for 
their invaluable help with this inscription. 

33. It would also allow to ascertain the colour of the lettering; the black and white 
archive photographs show a dark, possibly black paint; the fate of the inscription and 
the church itself after 1974 remain unknown; according to a report by John Fielding 
in The Guardian (‘The rape of Northern Cyprus’, May 6, 1976), ‘at Syngrasis, the 
church interior [presumably of St. Procopius] was smashed beyond recognition'; the 
village has been renamed Sinirüstü. 
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The surviving text (fig.3) opens with mention of a storm during 
which a ship was wrecked and lost her cargo (1.3-5). The island on 1.9 
is probably Cyprus, mentioned on 1.11, where the author of the inscription 
(?), presumably a survivor of the shipwreck and perhaps not a native 
of Cyprus, arrived and settled (?) at Syngrasis** (1.11-12). Then a (local?) 
woman named Irene is mentioned (1.13, perhaps the author's wife?), 
and it is probably her death that is recorded on 1.16, possibly ten years 
after his arrival, if this is indeed the correct transcription and meaning 
of the text. Then we are given a series of elements concerning the 
dating of this event (1.17-22): it happened during the reign of Basil 
(II) and Constantine (УШ), when the empire ‘was in a state of disorder, 
being troubled by Bardas Skleros,? during the tenure of Epiphanius 
our most holy father and archbishop (?)’;* a certain Jacob is also named 
in this context. The author compares himself after this death to ‘a sheep 
driven out of its sheepfold'; he sought refuge in a shrine (a monastery?) 
dedicated to a saint (groc xoi Bavuatovpydc) whose name has 
unfortunately not survived,” and where he spent some time (1.23-25). 
Someone sailing away is mentioned next, followed by a reference to 
the author's writing of this text, describing himself as worthless (1.26-28). 
It is unclear whether ‘Euthymius’ on 1.28 is his or some other person's 
name. The quotation from the New Testament given next — ‘Bless 
them which persecute you; bless but curse not’ (1.31-32, Rom.12.14: 


34. Called ‘chora’ in the text; for the use of this term to denote a village in the 10th 
c., see D. Papachryssanthou, Actes du Prótaton (Archives de |’ Athos VII. Paris 1975) 
190-91 [document of 942 about Hierissos]. 

35. It should be noted that the surname is given as XxAepóc, instead of the standard 
XxAnpóc; the lead seals belonging to members of that family bear either the standard 
form, or E«Atpóc: W. Seibt, Die Skleroi. Eine prosopographisch-sigillographische 
Studie (Vienna 1976). 

36. The last word of 1.20 could have been z'oiuevapxobvroc instead of ro|ievápxov, 
although the evidence provided by 1.31-32 on the width of the inscription would favour 
the shorter word; the two illegible letters following &pxt- in 1.21 most probably 
represent an abbreviation for -&mokózov (archbishop). 

37. The surviving -íov ending at the beginning of 1.25 probably belongs to the 
genitive of a saint's name that could be any among innumerable saints, including 
Procopius; the latter being a martyr, however, one would expect his name to be 
preceded by a term like ueyoAopápruc, rather than óotoc and 0avuarovpyóc (holy 
and miracle-working) which appear in our text. 
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ebAoyeite тоос Owóxovrac, EvAoyEiTE кой UN karapáoc0g) — 
suggests that the author was made to feel unwelcome, although we are 
left totally in the dark as to where and why. The text ends with a 
prayer to the Lord (1.34-35). 

The fragmentary state of the inscription leaves countless questions 
unanswered: Who was its author and, if he was indeed a survivor of 
the shipwreck and not a native of Cyprus, why did he not return to 
his homeland? What was the nature of his connection with the church 
of Saint Procopius, that allowed him to appropriate a relatively 
prominent place in its nave for such a long inscription which is 
moreover of a private and personal character? Why did he have to 
seek refuge in a monastery (?) after the death recorded in the 
inscription? And how long after this did he actually write the text? 

Regardless of the uncertainty surrounding the details of the story, 
this inscription is still significant in many respects. Its importance 
lies in the information it provides on the floruit of a hitherto little 
known archbishop of Cyprus and on the terminus ante quem its date 
furnishes for the construction of the church at Syngrasis, affecting 
our assessment of medieval Byzantine architecture on the island. 
Most importantly, however, it is the reference to Bardas Skleros that 
makes it exceptional. We shall be examining briefly all three issues 
below, starting with that mentioned last. 


Bardas Skleros 
The mention of Basil II and Constantine VIII in our inscription 


provides a wide chronological framework during their joint reign 
(976-1025).* 'That of Bardas Skleros (c.920-991) and the troubles he 


38. Inscriptions dated to the joint reign and mentioning both emperors are not rare; 
see G. Seure, ‘Archéologie Thrace. Documents inédits ou peu connus', Revue 
Archéologique 20 (1912) 313-36 at 334; H. Grégoire, Recueil des Inscriptions grecques 
chrétiennes d'Asie Mineure (Paris 1922) nos.Sbis, 115615 & 11Ster.; and К. Janin, 
Constantinople byzantine. Développement urbain et répertoire topographique (Paris 
1964) 268 & 276; for contemporary inscriptions on silks, see A. Muthesius, Byzantine 
silk weaving, AD 400 to AD 1200 (Vienna 1997) 36; and for fresco cycles (in 
Cappadocia, at Direkli Kilise in the Peristrema valley and at Saint Barbara at Soğanlı), 
N. & M. Thierry, Nouvelles églises rupestres de Cappadoce. Région du Hasan Dagi 
(Paris 1963) 184-85 and G. de Jerphanion, Une nouvelle province de l'art byzantin. 
Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, 2 vols. (Paris 1925-42) vol.2/1, 309-11. 
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caused to the empire helps to narrow this down to the years of his 
rebellion. Skleros rose twice against Basil and Constantine: first in 
the spring of 976, very soon after the death of John Tzimiskes (under 
whom his career had taken off) and the accession of Romanus II's 
sons, when he was demoted from commander-in-chief of the eastern 
tagmata to doux of Mesopotamia. The rebel’s defeat three years later 
(March 979) resulted in his fleeing to his Arab allies’ territories, 
ending up a prisoner in Baghdad. In early 987, taking advantage of 
Basil’s recent disastrous campaign in Bulgaria (summer 986), Skleros 
returned to the empire in order to claim the throne once again, but 
was soon arrested and imprisoned. After his release in 989 he was 
finally reconciled with Basil.” 

Thus, the death recorded in our inscription must have occurred 
either between 976-79 or around 987. It seems that the date is given 
on 1.17, although the text is too damaged to read anything but the 
number c (6), followed by Éroc (year). It is unlikely that this refers 
to the sixth regnal year (981), for during that time Skleros was in 
Baghdad. If c represents the last digit of the annus mundi on the 
other hand, something that is strongly suggested by toc that follows 
it, then this could be either 6486 (977/78) or 6496 (987/88). But what 
appears to be a A preceding the c cannot be part of the annus mundi; 
it is very likely that it may form part of an abbreviation for ‘indiction’. 
In the period that concerns us here the 6th indiction can only be 
September 977 — August 978. Still, the occurrence of Éroc which 
follows, and which is usually associated with the annus mundi, creates 
a difficulty that remains unresolved. 

The mention of Bardas Skleros in an inscription on Cyprus is 
surprising, to say the least. The island is not known to have played 
any role in the events of the 970s/80s, although, according to the 
early 11th-century history of the Armenian Stephen of Taron, these 


39. For a recent assessment of these events, see M. Whittow, The making of Orthodox 
Byzantium, 600-1025 (London 1996) 361-73; further bibliography and sources in J.-C. 
Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations à Byzance (963-1210) (Byzantina Sorbonensia 9. 
Paris 1990) 27-29 & 33-34; detailed narrative in Seibt, Die Skleroi, 35-55; I am 
particularly indebted to Catherine Holmes for comments and useful suggestions 
concerning this section. 
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affected almost the entire territory of the empire.” Having set out 
from Melitene in the summer of 976, Skleros gained the support of 
the doux of Antioch Michael Bourtzes and of the fleet of the 
Kibyrrhaiotai stationed at Attaleia, and by late 977 had brought most 
of Asia Minor under his control. Although Antioch soon went back 
to the emperor, Skleros advanced towards Constantinople, taking 
Nicaea and threatening Abydos, before winning an important victory 
near Amorium in the summer of 978 over Bardas Phokas, commander 
of the imperial army." 

Thus, with the Attaleian fleet on the rebel's side and controlling 
most of the Aegean, Cyprus was effectively cut off from Constantinople 
during 977 and 978;? any troops stationed there and still loyal to the 
legitimate government would find themselves isolated. Whose side 
they may have subsequently taken we are unable to tell.” What seems 
certain is that any developments in Attaleia must have affected Cyprus 


40. F. Macler, Etienne Asolik de Tarón, Histoire Universelle, Deuxiéme partie, Livre 
Ш (Paris 1917) 57; German translation in Н. Gelzer & A. Burckhardt, Des Stephanos 
von Taron armenische Geschichte (Leipzig 1907) 141; the vivid account of conditions 
during the rebellion contained in the colophon of a Georgian manuscript copied in 
978 on Mount Olympus (Bithynia) gives a very good measure of the havoc caused 
by the events: P.M. Tarchnichvili, ‘Die Anfange der schriftstellerischen Tátigkeit des 
hl. Euthymius und der Aufstand von Bardas Skleros', Oriens Christianus 38 (1954) 
113-24 at 118. 

41. Seibt, Die Skleroi, 36-43. 

42. The Kibyrrhaiotai fleet was often deployed in the waters separating Cyprus from 
Asia Minor: according to a report of admittedly dubious reliability, it defeated an Arab 
squadron sent from Alexandria in 747: N.E. Oikonomakes, “Н Кӧлрос кої 01 Apaec 
(622-965 u.X.)’, МеАётот кої Yzouvríuara 1 (1984) 219-374 at 298; the fleet under 
Constantine Chage sent to suppress the revolt of the strategos of Cyprus Theophilos 
Erotikos, that erupted soon after the fall from power of Michael V Kalaphates in April 
1042, was probably that of the Kibyrrhaiotai too, whose commander Chage had been 
in c.1036-37: A. Savvides, ‘О Kwvotavtivoc Xayé кол то ‘уос TOv Kumpiwv’ 
тоб LevaitCn’, Ezernpíóa ro Kévrpov MeAeróv тўс lepdc Movrjc Kókkov 3 
(1996) 35-38; a 9th-c. seal of Theodore, imperial spatharios and strategos of the 
Kibyrrhaiotai, was found during excavations at the basilica of St. Epiphanius in 
Salamis/Constantia (1959): А.І. Dikigoropoulos, Cyprus ‘betwixt Greeks and Saracens’, 
AD 647-965 (thesis submitted for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford, 1961) 303 no.58. 

43. The number of troops in the later 10th c. is thought to have been in the range 
of 1,000-2,000 men, according to W. Treadgold, Byzantium and its army, 284-1081 
(Stanford 1995) 78-79; it has also been argued that a fleet was stationed off the island’s 
coast even before the 960s: Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, 90 & 100-101. 
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too, for this was the nearest important Byzantine military base and 
the empire’s gateway to the island province. Indeed, relations between 
the Pamphylian metropolis and Cyprus are well documented during 
this period: regular maritime lines are attested in hagiographic sources,“ 
while the two regions’ customs institutions were also closely linked, 
as the lead seals belonging to kommerkiarioi of both Attaleia and 
Cyprus demonstrate.” 

What is even more exceptional is the fact that the inscription is 
not to be found in an urban setting, but in the rural milieu of Syngrasis, 
a mere hamlet where its author had spent some time before news of 
the revolt reached him — in other words, he clearly did not bring 
the news with him to Cyprus. It also has to be noted that if the 
inscription was written some time after the death it commemorates, 
which is what seems to have happened, then there is the possibility 
that its author became aware of Bardas’ activities in the intervening 
period. Whatever this lapse of time may have been, however, it was 
surely not very long. 

Our inscription constitutes unambiguous evidence for the magnitude 
of the events, whose echo arrived in as remote a part of the empire 


44. According to his vita, Constantine the Jew had sailed from Attaleia to Cyprus in 
the mid-9th c., following a well frequented route; one century later Athanasius of Athos 
with his companion Anthony sailed in the opposite direction after hiding on the island 
for a while (at the monastery of Hiereon); at Attaleia they met their fellow-monk 
Theodotos who arrived there intending to board a Cyprus-bound ship in the hope of 
tracing their whereabouts on the island: Acta Sanctorum Novembris IV.635-38 and J. 
Noret, Vite due antique Sancti Athanasii Athonite (Corpus Christianorum series greca 
9. Turnhout-Leuven 1982) 160-64; on Constantine see also L. Rydén, ‘Cyprus at the 
time of the condominium as reflected in the Lives of Sts Demetrianos and Constantine 
the Jew’, in A. Bryer & G.S. Georghallides (ed.), ‘The Sweet Land of Cyprus’. Papers 
given at the twenty-fifth jubilee spring symposium of Byzantine studies, Birmingham, 
March 1991 (Nicosia 1993) 189-202 at 189-97; the date of Athanasius’ visit (late 
summer 963?) is discussed in P. Lemerle, A. Guillou, N. Svoronos & D. Papachryssanthou, 
Actes de Lavra (Archives de l' Athos V. Paris 1970) 36. 

45. Nesbitt & Oikonomides, Catalogue of Byzantine seals, nos.64.2 [John, imperial 
semeiophoros and koumerkiarios of Attaleia and Cyprus, 10th/11th c.] & 64.3 [Leo, 
kommerkiarios of Cyprus and Attaleia, 11th c.]; on Attaleia during this period, see C. 
Foss, “The cities of Pamphylia in the Byzantine age’, in Cities, fortresses and villages 
of Byzantine Asia Minor (Aldershot 1996) art.IV, 4-13; more evidence for relations 
between Attaleia and Cyprus in medieval times in Papacostas, Byzantine Cyprus, vol.1, 
68-69. 
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as this. Syngrasis does not lie on any major route and although the 
island’s greatest late antique city, metropolitan see and provincial 
capital, Salamis/Constantia, is only 11 km (7 miles) away, by this 
period it had declined to a small agricultural settlement among the 
ruins of the ancient city, if indeed it was still inhabited at all.” On 
the other hand, the wider region of Syngrasis appears to have been 
densely populated in medieval times. This is suggested by the results 
of archaeological surveys* and confirmed by the written sources, 
where, starting in the later 12th century, numerous villages are 
recorded.” What the reference to Skleros’ revolt in our inscription 
shows is that important news could travel relatively fast, reaching 
even the most faraway corners of medieval Byzantium. 


Archbishop Epiphanius 
The dating of an event with reference to the archbishop of Cyprus 
has precedents in the epigraphy of earlier centuries too. Several late 


46. The revolt is also mentioned in a dedicatory inscription from a chapel at the 
monastery of Zarzma in south-western Georgia (province of Adigeni, near the Turkish 
border), better known for its 14th-c. church of the Transfiguration; in this case, however, 
the donor had fought with the Iberian contingent sent by David of Tao in 978/79 to 
join Bardas Phokas in his campaign against Skleros: P.M. Tarchnichvili, ‘Le soulévement 
de Bardas Skléros', Bedi Kartlisa 17-18 (1964) 95-97; the colophon of a Georgian 
manuscript copied at Oshki (Georgia) during the same period also refers to the rebellion: 
Tarchnichvili, ‘Der Aufstand von Bardas Skleros’, 122. 

47. A.H.S. Megaw, 'Betwixt Greeks and Saracens', in V. Karageorghis (ed.), Acts 
of the international archaeological symposium 'Cyprus between the Orient and the 
Occident' (Nicosia 1986) 505-19 at 508-9. 

48. The region between the villages of Akanthou, Komi Kebir and Syngrasis was 
surveyed in 1973/74; the results, published in Hadjisavvas, KaraofoAéc, show that 
there was a general move from the coastal areas to inland sites in medieval times; in 
the area of Syngrasis itself there is evidence for continuous occupation from Hellenistic 
times through the Roman and Byzantine periods: Hadjisavvas, KaraffoAéc, 96. 

49. A papal document of 1196 and a later land grant (1234) concerning endowments 
to the Latin cathedral of Nicosia contain references to Milea, Peristeronopiyi, Maratha, 
*Auramique' near the latter, Sandalaris, Styllos, Sivouri, Sinda and a place called 
‘Briem’ presumably in the same area, all situated in the eastern Mesaoria: N. Coureas 
& C. Schabel, The cartulary of the cathedral of Holy Wisdom of Nicosia (Nicosia 
1997) 86 & 165; in addition, Paradisi near Salamis is recorded in 1195/96: M.R. 
Morgan, La Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr (1184-1197) (Paris 1982) 162-63; list 
with further bibliography in Papacostas, Byzantine Cyprus, vol.2, 137-58. 
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antique inscriptions on the island, including those from the aqueduct 
of Salamis/Constantia, use the metropolitan's tenure to reckon years.” 
Not far from Syngrasis, in the church of Kanakaria (best known for 
its apse mosaic), a fragmentary painted inscription which has been 
ascribed to the 9th century also mentions the island’s archbishop at 
the time, although the nature of the event recorded remains uncertain.*! 
The author of our inscription at Syngrasis, although possibly a layman, 
was no stranger to the island's religious world as his sojourn at a 
monastery (?) and his unspecified connection with the church of Saint 
Procopius indicate, and his mention of Archbishop Epiphanius is no 
surprise. Syngrasis, in view of its proximity to Salamis/Constantia, 
must have been situated within the area of the island under the 
archbishop's jurisdiction after all. 

The dates of Epiphanius are not known. Four metropolitans of the 
Church of Cyprus with that name are attested: the first is Epiphanius 
of Salamis, the most distinguished occupant of the see (367-403). 
Epiphanius II was present at the sixth ecumenical council held at 
Constantinople in 680/81. Epiphanius III is known as the author of a 
letter to Patriarch Ignatius dated to c.870 and from a lead seal from 
Constantinople?. A fourth Epiphanius is included in the 12th-century 
synodikon of the Cypriot Church and his place in the list of prelates 
implies a date in the 10th or 11th century.? He must be identical with 
the archbishop of our inscription, who was in office in the late 970s. 


50. Two 5th and 6th-c. examples in I. Michaelidou-Nicolaou, ‘Inscriptiones alphabetice 
cyprie 1960-61, I.', Berytus 14 (1961-63) 129-41 no.7 and J. Pouilloux, P. Roesch & 
J. Marcillet-Jaubert, Testimonia Salaminia 2, Corpus épigraphique (Salamine de Chypre 
XIII. Paris 1987) no.206; on the aqueduct, see now J.-P. Sodini, 'Les inscriptions de 
l'aqueduc de Kythrea à Salamine de Chypre’, Evwvxia. Mélanges offerts à Hélène 
Ahrweiler (Byzantina Sorbonensia 16. Paris 1998) 619-34; see also Mitford, ‘Roman 
Cyprus', 1379-80, for dating in late antique Cyprus. 

51. Published by C. Mango in Megaw & Hawkins, Panagia Kanakarid, 147-49; 
initially it was thought to commemorate repair works, although C. Mango subsequently 
expressed some doubts over this interpretation, suggesting a possibly funerary character: 
V. Ruggieri, Byzantine religious architecture (582-867): its history and structural 
elements (Rome 1991) 268 n.361. 

52. A. Bryer, ‘A seal of Epiphanios, archbishop of Cyprus’, Kuzpiaxai Xzovóaí 
34 (1970) 19-24, with bibliography on the earlier archbishops. 

53. V. Laurent, ‘Les fastes épiscopaux de l'église de Chypre’, REB 6 (1948) 153-66 
at 155-56 & 164; J. Gouillard, ‘Le synodikon de l'Orthodoxie: édition et commentaire’, 
TM 2 (1967) 1-316 at 111 & 274. 
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Epiphanius IV is also recorded in an anonymous treatise on the 
resignation of bishops, attributed to the 11th-century canonist Nicetas 
of Ancyra. The author names in a short list of recent cases, which 
appear to be given in receding chronological order, Stephen of 
Nikomedeia, Nicephorus of Nicaea, Epiphanius of Cyprus, John of 
Sardeis and Demetrius of Sebaste.* Among these prelates only 
Stephen’s and Demetrius’ approximate floruit is known, the former 
having resigned in c.1003 and the latter being attested in 945.5 
Assuming that a chronological sequence is indeed followed in the 
enumeration of resignations, that of the Cypriot metropolitan should 
then be placed between those chronological limits, and obviously 
after the date given in our inscription. 

We have no indication concerning the exact date of Epiphanius’ 
resignation. But the island’s metropolitan see was vacant, its last 
incumbent having died, when Basil II offered it to the Georgian 
Euthymius, founder of the monastery of Iveron on Mount Athos and 
a native of Тао. It would be very tempting to link this offer with 
the involvement of the Georgians of Tao in the crushing of Skleros' 
first revolt in March 979, for the crucial help of the Iberian troops 
was secured through the mediation of Tornikios, co-founder of the 
Georgian monastery on Athos together with Euthymius and the latter's 
father, John.’ 

Assuming that the offer was made soon after Skleros’ defeat creates 
several problems however: Euthymius would have been only a young 


54. J. Darrouzés, Documents inédits d'ecclésiologie byzantine (Paris 1966) 250-51; 
for doubts expressed by A. Kazhdan over the author’s identification with Nicetas of 
Ancyra, see ODB vol.3, 1481, with bibliography. 

55. Darrouzés, ‘Documents inédits’, 252 n.1 & 254 n.1; for lead seals belonging to 
John of Sardeis and Stephen of Nikomedeia, see A. Zacos, Byzantine lead seals П 
(Bern 1984) nos.173a & 173b and J. Nesbitt & N. Oikonomides, Catalogue of Byzantine 
seals at Dumbarton Oaks and in the Fogg Museum of Art, vol.3 (Washington D.C. 
1996) nos.32.5 & 83.8; Stephen had been involved with the Skleros events, for in 
976 he was sent to mediate with the rebel on behalf of the legitimate government: 
Seibt, Die Skleroi, 38. 

56. B. Martin-Hisard, ‘La vie de Jean et Euthyme et le statut du monastère des Ibéres 
sur l'Athos', REB 49 (1991) 67-142 at 112. 

57. Whittow, The making of Orthodox Byzantium, 363-65, on Iberian-Byzantine 
relations during this period. 
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man in his 20s at the time, while the information we have on Epiphanius 
makes it clear that he did not die in office but resigned sometime 
after the late 970s and before the turn of the century. The metropolitan 
whom Euthymius was called to succeed, therefore, was presumably 
the immediate or some later unrecorded successor of Epiphanius." 
Indeed, it has been very plausibly suggested that the offer to Euthymius 
was not made until after he had renounced his position as hegumen 
of Iveron in 1019, and of course before the emperor’s death in 1025.” 
In the event Euthymius declined Basil’s offer. 


Architecture 

The third issue raised by our inscription concerns middle Byzantine 
architecture on Cyprus.? The domed medieval church that replaced 
the late antique basilica at Syngrasis was built before the reign of 
. Basil П and possibly even before the annexation of Cyprus, although 
certainly not before the 9th century. The earliest known examples of 
domed cross-in-square churches in the empire are to be found in 


58. The list compiled by V. Laurent and based on information from both the synodikon 
of the Church of Cyprus and the lists of archbishops given by 15th/16th-c. chroniclers 
(Leontios Machairas, Florio Bustron) has Epiphanius followed by Nilus and Basil: 
Laurent, ‘Les fastes épiscopaux', 164; a seal belonging to the latter and dated to the 
second half of the 11th c. was published in V. Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux de l'empire 
byzantin, tome V.2: l'église (Paris 1965) no.1484; a 10th/11th-c. seal found on Cyprus, 
bearing a bust of St. Theodore (?) and also belonging to an archbishop, was published 
by К.М. Konstantopoulos in 'BuCavrtaxà porvPddpovara èv TG EOvikG 
Мошоцнетк@ Movoeiw’, Journal International d'Archéologie Numismatique 5 (1902) 
222 no.166; it is unclear if it still forms part of the Numismatic Museum of Athens 
collection, for it is not included in the list of 56 seals from Cyprus published by A. 
Avramea, M. Galani-Krikou & J. Touratsoglou, 'MoAvfó6ópovAAa ре yvoorfü 
APOEAEVON «лб TIG GvAAoYés тоб voyiguoTiKOÓ povogiov AOnvov', in N. 
Oikonomides (ed.), Studies in Byzantine sigillography 2 (Washington D.C. 1990) 235-271 
at 259-66. 

59. J. Lefort, N. Oikonomidés, D. Papachryssanthou, V. Kravari & H. Métrévéli, 
Actes d’Iviron, З vols. (Archives de l’ Athos XIV, XVI, XVIII. Paris 1985-94) vol.1, 
4-5 & 39-41; Euthymius himself died in 1028. 

60. Discussion of the various issues and peculiarities of medieval Byzantine architecture 
on Cyprus in Papacostas, Byzantine Cyprus, vol.1, 143-87 and especially in S. Curčić, 
Middle Byzantine architecture on Cyprus: provincial or regional? (The Bank of Cyprus 
Cultural Foundation. Nicosia 2000). 
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Bithynia and are dated to the late 8th / early 9th century.” The type . 
is thought to have evolved within the monastic milieu and spread 
very quickly all over the empire and beyond, becoming the standard 
architectural scheme for medieval Byzantine churches. Among its 
best known examples are the Constantinopolitan churches of 
Constantine Lips and the Myrelaion, both dating from the early 10th 
century and being the earliest surviving specimens in the capital.” 
On Cyprus only two other domed cross-in-square churches can be 
fairly securely dated to this early period, on account of their fresco 
decoration; all other examples of the type appear to be later 11th and 
12th-century structures.9 Saint Anthony outside the village of Kellia 
near Larnaca was altered in subsequent centuries. The core of the 
original structure is nevertheless preserved; the piers which used to 
carry the dome (later replaced by a vault) were decorated with 
successive layers of votive fresco panels. Among the earliest is a 
Crucifixion on the west face of the south-east pier, thought to date 
from the early 10th century and providing a terminus ante quem for 
the building. Similarly, Saint Nicholas of the Roof near Kakopetria, 
on the north-eastern slopes of Mount Olympus, is ascribed a late 10th 
/ early 11th-century date based on the style of its earliest wall paintings, 
surviving mainly in the east and west cross arms and in the apse.“ 
Among these early Cypriot cross-in-square churches, Saint Procopius 
of Syngrasis is the largest and best preserved. Displaying all the 
characteristics of the local version of the type enumerated above 
(marked elongation of plan, substitution of columns with piers, lack 
of separate tripartite sanctuary structure), it suggests that the type 


61. C. Mango & I. Ševčenko, ‘Some churches and monasteries on the southern shore 
of the sea of Marmara’, DOP 27 (1973) 235-77, esp. 273-74; dendrochronology has 
now provided a terminus post quem after 799 for the church at Trilye: R. Ousterhout, 
“New evidence for Byzantine church decoration in the early ninth century’, Twenty- 
fourth annual Byzantine studies conference. Abstracts, 5-8 November 1998 (University 
: of Kentucky) 10-11. 

62. For a recent discussion of the type and its evolution, see R. Ousterhout, Master 
Builders of Byzantium (Princeton 1999) 15-22. 

63. List in Papacostas, Byzantine Cyprus, vol.2, table 9; the most secure tool for 
their dating remains the fresco decoration, where this survives. 

64. Wharton, Art of Empire, 58-60 & 68-71; Papacostas, Byzantine Cyprus, vol.2, 
8 & 61-62. 
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perhaps had been in use already for some time on the island. It must 
have surely reached Syngrasis via the island’s urban centres where 
unfortunately hardly any evidence has survived from the early medieval 
period. 

Saint Procopius shows that distant provinces, even their rural areas, 
did not lag far behind in terms of the speed with which new architectural 
trends were absorbed, notwithstanding modifications due to factors 
such as local precedent and the availability of the necessary materials 
locally. What is more, such trends seem to have spread with little 
regard for political divisions and boundaries: the cross-in-square was 
clearly introduced to Cyprus well before the island’s reintegration in 
the empire, with which close links were obviously maintained 
throughout the early Middle Ages in both the cultural and the religious 
spheres. 

Had the painted inscription not survived in Saint Procopius, the 
church would have probably been ascribed a later, 11th or 12th- 
century date, based solely on meagre stylistic grounds and on the 
unambiguous evidence for a marked increase in building activity in 
the course of that period, well documented in both the written sources 
(foundation of monasteries) and the surviving structures and their 
decoration.” The example of Syngrasis should therefore serve as a 
clear warning, as well as a guide to future attempts at disentangling 
the chronology of buildings whose architecture offers little scope for 
dating based on stylistic considerations alone. 


Kings College, London 


65. C. Mango, 'Chypre carrefour du monde byzantin', XVe Congrés international 
d'études byzantines, Rapports et co-rapports, V, 5 (Athens 1976) 3-13 at 8 [also in 
idem, Byzantium and its image (London 1984)] and C. Galatariotou, The making of a 
saint. The life, times and sanctification of Neophytos the Recluse (Cambridge 1991) 
` 57-59. 
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Fig. 1 


Photograph of the painted inscription 
(Department of Antiquities 1.13.112) 
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Facsimile of the inscription. 
Conventions: black = visible; outline = uncertain 
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Diinya Giizeli: 
Cavafy’s folkloric Odalisque 


PETER JEFFREYS 


Abstract 


Cavafy's overlooked poem ‘Diinya Güzeli' reflects the seminal influence of 
folklore on the early writings of the poet, an influence which significantly 
shaped the contours of the Cavafy canon. The poem is a sophisticated attempt 
to synthesize the flourishing discourse of Aaoypodía with the fashionable 
literary and painterly trends of Orientalism. It thus warrants a fuller appreciation 
as a complex text that documents Cavafy's emerging craft and anticipates 
his poetic hybridisation of East and West which finds its fullest expression 
in Cavafy's Orientalising Hellenism. 


Méca отоу ExAvto тїс уєбтптбс Inthe loose life of my early 


uov fito years 
порфбуоутау ВоюлАёс тйс the aims of my poetry were taking 
TOijOEÓC Lov, shape, 
oxediaCovtav тўс TÉxvmnc uov r| е boundaries of my art were being 
лер1охӣ. drawn. 
Nóna’ ‘Understanding’ 


Cavafy’s early poem ‘Dünya Güzeli’, composed in 1884 and 
unpublished during the poet’s lifetime, is usually dismissed as a 
sentimental mediocrity, a mere Arabesque that by chance survived 
the many purges during which poems written between the ages of 
19 and 22 (poems Cavafy would later dismiss as ‘wretched trash’) 
were either destroyed or suppressed.’ Given the dearth of biographical 
material from Cavafy’s early years, especially those spent in 
Constantinople between 1882-1885, the poem, illustrated by ink 


1. See George Savidis, Oi КаВафікёс ‘Exddceic (1966) 106-107. The poem, which 
Savidis believes corresponds to the discarded ‘Harem’, was preserved in the Aevkwua 
Воліёрп, an Album titled ‘A. Cavafy — Album de Dessins’ which consists of various 
sketches and four handwritten poems by Cavafy. The book was inherited by Aristides’ 
daughter Haricleia Valieri. See Lena Savidis, Л=бкора KaBddn: 1863-1910 (1983) 55 
for a facsimile of the poem, which was first published in Kuzpiaxdé l'páuuara in 
1952. 
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drawings of a mirror, a latticed window and a horse-drawn hansom 
done by Cavafy’s brother Aristides, offers a number of insights into 
Cavafy’s poetic formation, not the least of which is the influence of 
folklore. Curiously enough, the folkloric dimension of this poem has 
been completely overlooked by critics; for the term ‘Dünya Güzeli’ 
derives from Ottoman and Greek folktales, the usual Greek rendition 
of which is ‘n Пєут@норфп tov kóouov’.? This mysterious hidden 
beauty, the ‘five-times-fair’ or ‘fairest one of the world’, as the Turkish 
phrase literally translates, was a common figure who was featured 
as either the main focus of folk narratives or as an ancillary stock 
character, the quest for whom was woven into the tale’s subplot.’ 
Given the great outburst of folkloric activity during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, it is very likely that Cavafy would have been 
familiar with this legendary persona and had her in mind when 
composing his poem. The title alone invites intertextual comparisons 
with the many narrative analogues involving Diinya Giizeli. 

Cavafy’s interest in folklore, while seemingly incongruous in light 
of his canonical poems, is very much of a piece with nineteenth- 
century Greek thought. The immediate connection between Greek 
folklore and the emerging identity of the modern Greek nation remains 
fixed to this day. Indeed, a knowledge of folklore continues to be 
viewed as ‘a prerequisite for approaching any aspect of modern Greek 
culture’ (Beaton 12). The great necessity of proving the racial continuity 
of modern Greeks with their ancient forebears, an effort largely 
prompted by the menacing theories of Jacob Fallmerayer, gripped 


2. The Turkish term often remained transliterated in Greek versions of the tale, as 
is the case in a relatively recent collection of Cretan folktales which features a lengthy 
version titled *H Nrovvi& l'xiovGeAC (Doundounaki-Oustamanolaki 62-91). 

3. For a sample of tales involving Dünya Güzeli, see 'The Quest for the Fair One 
of the World' in R.M. Dawkins, Modern Greek Folktales (1953: 24-27) as well as 
the index entry for "The Fair One of the World' who appears numerous times throughout 
Dawkins' Forty-Five Stories from the Dodekanese (1950); George Megas, Folktales 
of Modern Greece (1970) where she is featured in ‘The Twin Brothers’ (37-42), 
'Anthousa the Fair with the Golden Hair’ (42-46), ‘The King’s Godson and the 
Baldchin' (82-93), and ‘The Navel of the Earth’ (93-99); Ignácz Kunos, Turkish Fairy 
Tales (1969) for a Turkish version of "The World's Most Beauteous Damsel’ (154-65); 
and Matoula Kliapha, apap vO@1a тпс Өєосалћіос for ‘H 'Euopón т] Пеутбџорфт’ 
(97-102). See also Max Lüthi, The Fairytale as Art Form and Portrait of Man, 5-9 
for a discussion of this figure within the context of European folklore. 
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the Greek intellectual world and stimulated a breathtaking sweep of 
folkloric activity, so much so that Greek Aaoypadía is only just 
beginning to extract itself from this redoubtable and at times reductive 
‘survivalist’ ideology.* (Coincidentally, it was in 1884 — the year 
that Cavafy composed ‘Diinya Güzeli' — that Nikolaos Politis, the 
father of Greek folklore, coined the term *'Aaoypodíto'.)? Countless 
‘uvnueía Tov Aóyov/monuments of the word’ were painstakingly 
collected throughout the Greek-speaking world and printed in the 
numerous ethnographic publications that were founded to promote 
Aaoypadia.* In light of this folkloric frenzy, it is most probable that 
Cavafy, while staying in Constantinople, would have encountered a 
tale or two of the fabled Diinya Giizeli in one of the city’s many 
Greek newspapers and periodicals. Cavafy’s Orientalist poem, when 
framed within the narrative context of Greek folklore and viewed 
alongside other nineteenth-century harem portraits, achieves a cultural 
and psychological depth which renders it a more sophisticated and 
complex composition, as I argue below. 


4. The ideology behind this endeavour, as clearly stated by Politis in his NeoeAA пик 
Mv@odAoyia, is to seek ‘the kinship between our own manners and customs and those 
of the ancient Hellenes' and ‘our continuity with our ancestors’ (Herzfeld 101). On 
the problem of the reductiveness of Aaoypadia, see Loring M. Danforth, ‘The 
Ideological Context of the Search for Continuities in Greek Culture’ and Margaret 
Alexiou, ‘Folklore: An Obituary?’ (1984), who advocates replacing ‘the romantic 
notion of the “continuity of Hellenism” [...] with a more historic and concrete concept 
of the diachronic and intertextual nature of Greek tradition' (23). See also her recent 
After Antiquity (2002) ch. 6. 

5. As N.G. Politis notes, the word Aaoypodía ‘is found in ancient Greek from the 
last years of the Alexandrian period ... [It] was the name of the poll tax paid by a 
large portion of the inhabitants of Egypt from fourteen to fifty years of age’ (Herzfeld 
111). That the term should reemerge centuries later to denote what has amounted to 
an ethnographic taxation of the Greek race is an almost Cavafian irony! 

6. Herzfeld, 10. As of 1970, George Megas had catalogued an index for over 21,000 
Greek folktales by type and variant according to the Aarne-Thompson system (Megas 
xliv). In Constantinople, early folkloric publications included those of the P1A0Aoytxóc 
EOAAoyoc (est. 1866) and the NeosAAnvik& `АубЛєкта (est. 1882) (Dawkins 1953: 
xvii). For a comprehensive overview of the evolution of Aaoypodía, see Demetrios 
Loukatos, Eicayoyií orny EAAnvikrf Aaoypadía (1985) 61-72. 

7. As Loukatos writes, ‘To 1866, &py10€ va exdidetar orny KwvotavtivotaoAn 
TO TEptobiKÓ tov &кєї ÓGiAoAoyikOÓ XvAAÓyov, mov mpoxrpvée exionc 
&ayoviouoóc yia TH Ovykévrpoon тоу «GQívrov uvnusíov THC EAANV. 
y^óconc» 80A. tov Aaoypadikóv xewiévov' (63). 
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Cavafy’s three-and-a-half year stay in Constantinople significantly 
shaped his emerging historic sensibility and aesthetic tastes; the poet’s 
literary talents began budding in his ancestral city where he eagerly 
immersed himself in the capital’s many rich literary offerings.’ Not 
only did Cavafy's ka8apeóovoa acquire its characteristic Phanariot 
élan during this period, but his poetry also began to exhibit the literary 
influences of Hellenism and Orientalism. With the help of his maternal 
grandfather George Photiades,’ Cavafy established some important 
journalistic connections that facilitated the publication of his first prose 
pieces in Constantinople immediately following his return to Alexandria 
іп 1886. The ambitious and impressionable twenty-year-old was 
greatly influenced by the high Romanticism of the Phanariot and (to 
a lesser degree) Heptanesian" poets for whom folklore served as a 
recherché source of literary inspiration.” As Roderick Beaton notes, 


8. See Tsirkas 333, and Peridis, who points out that Cavafy’s stay in Istanbul 
strengthened his devotion to the Greek language (41). Sonya Ilinskagia dates Cavafy’s 
lifelong interest in Byzantium back to his stay in Constantinople where, amidst the 
support of his relatives, he acquired the confidence to pursue his poetic calling and 
discovered the deep ethnic roots of the art to which he decided to dedicate himself 
(33). 

9. Peridis writes that at his grandfather’s house Cavafy met many distinguished 
people — scholars, clerics, politicians, and foreign diplomats (George Photiades’ 
daughter Sevastie was married to the Belgian chargé d’affaires at Constantinople) 
(Peridis 40). 

10. Upon returning to Alexandria, Cavafy tried his hand at journalism and was for 
a time officially registered as a correspondent with the newspaper TnAéypadoc. See 
the ‘Xpovoadyto К. II. Kafódon' (Haas 1983: 514). 

11. It was in the Ionian (Heptanesian) islands where the first systematic collection 
and study of folk songs by Greeks were undertaken (Beaton 8). 

12. The tradition Cavafy was imitating in his early poetry was that of the Athenian 
Romantics, who were for the most part Phanariot Greeks who 'clustered around the 
Athenian-Bavarian court’ and to whom ‘fell the task of helping the new state develop 
socially and intellectually' (Trypanis 611). As Trypanis writes, "This school of poetry, 
with its often intolerably stilted katharevousa, its pseudo-Byronic airs, its long-winded 
rhetoric, its hackneyed patriotism and its funereal Romanticism, in which spurned 
heroes, disillusioned lovers, the deathbed and the grave appeared far too frequently, 
passed completely away in the 1880s, when a fresh assessment of national values and 
the great linguistic and cultural movement known as the Demotic Movement started 
to gather momentum' (624-625). For Cavafy's gradual evolution through and beyond 
the Athenian school, see Sonyia Ilinskagia, К. П. Kafrc- Ot Spduo1 лрос то 
peaAiguó отпу moinon rov 2000 auva (1983) ch. 1. 
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The expropriation of folk song by the educated class in the nineteenth century 
has also had the positive result that most Greek literary poets of stature owe 
an enormous debt to folk poetry and many of the themes of the demotic 
tradition have become staple themes in the works of such different writers as 
Solomos, Sikelianos, Kazantzakis, Seferis and Elytis. (Beaton 193) 


Conspicuously absent from this list is Cavafy, whose gradual rejection 
of both Romanticism and overt nationalism led him away from such 
poetic sources.? Throughout his life however, Cavafy would retain a 
lingering interest in Aaoypadia, as the published reviews he wrote 
on the  ExAoyai amo rà Tpayovdia тоб ‘EAAnvixot 
Aaobv/Selections from the Songs of the Greek People of Nikolaos 
Politis (1914) and Kapza@iaxad Anuorikà "Aouara/Karpathian 
Folk Songs of M.G. Michaelides (1917) attest. To these essays may 
be added Cavafy's unrealized edition of Н МаӨптікт 'AvOoAoyía 
Anuorikóv Tpayovdidv/The Student Anthology of Folk Songs which 
he worked on between the years 1919 and 1921. Supplementing 
these texts are the poems 'II&pOev/Taken' (1921), which begins with 
the lines ‘Abtéc Téc uépec &ipota ӧпиотіка Tpayovsia/These 
days Гуе been reading folk songs’ (Cavafy 1993: 108/2001: 273) 
and ‘27 Лоруіор 1906, 2 џ.џ./27 June, 1906, 2 P.M.’ (1908), a 
uotpoadi/lament which, as Stratis Tsirkas points out, possesses 
pronounced folkloric elements.'? 


13. Also missing from this list is Kostis Palamas whose poem to Nikolaos Politis is 
indicative of the excesses which the collaboration between folklore and literature could 
produce: ‘Xofipe, 6 Полїтпс ó Хофбс! H avy) робоүғлобоє/Ут’ apaxviacuévo, 
ото KAELOTO лолат, Ворос блуос̧/то yépo cataxdviale TO Васл, TO 
M0o"/[...]/Kcà тё лортолораӨор@ тоб maratiob т’ &volyeic/kol ил@С тє uéoa 
тйс Сойс TÒ óc кої тӧу àépa/xoi A&c тоб MóO00v: Еблупоє! Кой Аёс тоб 
Priya: МіЛа /Ефлуа, кой vá | Mapddoon, кої vá п №ербібо: pina!’ See Loukatos 
72 for the full text of the poem. In 1908 Politis summoned the literati of Athens to 
join his EAAnvikr, Aaoypadikri Eroapeta which was to promote a folklore-based 
literary culture (Loukatos 286-287). 

14. See Savidis, “О KaBdaone Xvvrákrnc MaOntixric AvOoAoyiac AnporiKoóv 
Tpayovdiuv’. The book, which was eventually published by the Еклолдертікбс̧ 
"Ошлос rnc Атублтоо, essentially retained Cavafy's selection of songs (Savidis 
1987: 218). 

15. Tsirkas notes the folkloric collapse of time in the poem from seventeen years to 
seventeen days (1971: 87). 
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Since may of these poems and essays remained unpublished during 
the poet’s lifetime, the folkloric dimension of Cavafy’s oeuvre to 
which they bear witness has received less than its due share of critical 
attention. Owing to the near ubiquity of folklore during Cavafy’s 
early years, it is hardly surprising to find him caught up in its spell. 
Certainly the ethos of the Phanariot aristocratic class, which 
consciously cultivated folk narratives, made a lasting impression on 
Cavafy.'^ A more direct and significant line of influence however 
came from Cavafy’s teacher Constantine Papazis who taught at the 
Hermes Lyceum that the poet attended between 1881-1882, just prior 
to the 1882 British bombardment of Alexandria (Tsirkas 134). Papazis 
had studied with both the historian Constantine Paparrigopoulos and 
the folklorist Nikolaos Politis, working with the latter on Papazis’ 
native island of Chios in 1880, the year before founding his school 
in Alexandria." Cavafy doubtless received a heady dose of both 
nineteenth-century Greek scholars during Papazis’ lectures, where 
many formative ideas were sown. Given the profound influence of 
Paparrigopoulos on Cavafy, the poet’s early exposure to Politis’ 
folkloric teachings must have exerted an equally important intellectual 
stimulus. This is borne out by the prose and poetic compositions 
written during Cavafy's years in Constantinople, writings that bear 
the unmistakable stamp of Politis. 


16. See Marianthe Kaplanoglou, EAAnvixy Aaixr Пародост (1998) for the 
stereotype of the &avapicTioca apxóvriooa who passed on folktales heard as а 
girl to her grandchildren (28). The Cavafys were well acquainted with the aristocratic 
Soutsos family, especially the Phanariot poet Alexandros Soutsos (1803-1863), a good 
friend of Petros Cavafy, who wrote epitaphs for the two deceased Cavafy infants which 
are engraved on the family tombstone (see Peridis 15 for the actual epigrams). The 
Soutsos family also holds an important place in the history of Aaoypadía: іп 1824, 
Sebastitsa Soutsos narrated three Greek folktales to French travellers which were 
eventually published, one of which made its way into Népomucene Lemercier's 1824 
edition of Greek demotic songs (Kaplanoglou 26). See also Alexiou (2002) ch. 7. 

17. See Tsirkas 135-138, 464-465 for the influence of Papazis on Cavafy. Papazis 
received his doctorate from the Bavarian University of Erlangen; his dissertation was 
a historical study of the Hellenistic peripatetic philospher and rhetorician Demetrios 
of Phalerum who, Tsirkas argues, could have been a character from a Cavafy poem 
(136). See also Liddell, 28. 

18. For the centrality of Paparrigopoulos in Cavafy’s work, see Diana Haas, Le 
Probléme Religieux dans l'Oeuvre de Cavafy (1996). 
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Forays into Folklore 

Many of the essays and poems Cavafy composed between the years 
1884 and 1886 are heavily steeped in folklore. In an unpublished 
prose piece ‘Romaic Folk-lore of Enchanted Animals’, written 
in English around 1884, Cavafy specifically references Politis’ 
NeoeaAAnvikn MvOoAoyía/Neo-Hellenic Mythology (1871), a text 
to which he presumably had ассеѕѕ. The two essays that he eventually 
published in the newspaper Kwvoravtivovmodic/Constantinople and 
that he probably began composing in the Ottoman capital between 
1884 and 1885 are ‘TO Kopáħňħov ӧлӧ Mv@odoyiktv 
"Елоцлу/Сога] from a Mythological Perspective’ which appeared on 
3 January 1886 and ‘Oi 'AzávOpomzoi íor т@у Zowv/The 
Inhumane Friends of Animals’ which was featured in the same 
newspaper on 5 April 1886. (An English version of the essay has 
survived under the title ‘Misplaced Tenderness’ [Cavafy 1963: 
177-179].) It should be noted that in 1884, an essay by Politis appeared 
in the Constantinopolitan periodical ‘HuepoAdyiov тйс 
‘Avatoa fjc/Journal of the East with the title *ZooXoyta MvOoAoyikh 
тоб Kad’ uðs Aao?$: Фаутаостік& GOnpío/The Mythological 
Zoology of our People: Fantastic Beasts', which quite possibly sparked 
Cavafy's interest in animals.? 

Cavafy's essays, while rather trivial pieces of writing, manifest a 
pronounced folkloric preoccupation with the element of enchantment; 
they frequently highlight the continuity between ancient and modern 
customs, thus promoting the 'survivalist' thesis that pervaded much 
late-nineteenth-century Greek academic and journalistic writing.” 
Although hardly examples of scholarship, they clearly reflect the 
ideological concerns that fuelled the nationalist discourse of 


19. According to Peridis, Cavafy's library contained editions of Politis’ MeAérat 
Пері тоб Bíov koi тўс TaAdoonc тоб ‘EAAnvixod Лаоб as well as 'ExAoyai 
алд TÁ Tpayovéia тоб ‘EAAnvixod Лаоб, in which many verses are scored, 
especially the Akritic Songs (73). 

20. Politis, MeAérai B^, 10. Loukatos notes the primordial connection between 
animals and their worship by humans, a factor which lead to their totemization and 
magical attributes in folklore (131). 

21. See Michael Herzfeld, Ours Once More: Folklore, Ideology, and the Making of 
Modern Greece (1982) for a thorough overview of the survivalist thesis. 
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Aaoypodto. Moreover, they serve as an index of Cavafy's developing 
prose style which, in keeping with the period, tended to be pedantic 
and somewhat bombastic in tone. (Cavafy's mannered prose will 
gradually suffuse his increasingly ‘prosaic’ poetics and for this reason 
alone his early prose writings deserve more attention than they have 
received.)" In addition to the above-mentioned essays are the 
unpublished poems “О BeiCadéc лрӧс Tijv 'Epoyuévn tov/The 
Beizades to His Beloved’ (1884), ‘To Nixdpi/Nichori’ (1884/5), and 
an unpublished lyrical prose piece that Cavafy would rework years 
later, ‘Mia N?£ eic TO KaxAtvtépi/A Night in Kalinderi’ (1884/1896),” 
all of which constitute a folkloric frame of reference for the poem 
‘Dünya Güzeli’. 

In ‘Romaic Folk-lore of Enchanted Animals’, Cavafy mentions the 
intriguing ‘iS: тоб omitiob/house snake’, a phenomenon that still 
mystifies spectators on the island of Kephalonia where snakes appear 
during the feast day of the Dormition (August 15) and wrap themselves 
around the icon stands.” Also noted is the ‘ototxe1wpévo éAcdt/the 
enchanted deer’ for which he quotes a folk ballad in political verse, 
"Exet oravpó ofa Képata, þeyyápı orà KamovAra./LevéTai кої 
белобуто: Ta Bovva, Оє1ётої кої оєобутол ої кбрлот./Оп his 
horns he has a cross, on his croup a moon./He shakes and the mountains 
shake, he shakes and the plains shake’ (1963: 172).° Cavafy concludes 


22. Regarding Cavafy's style, Peridis notes: “Avimapktn, karà Evav Tpómo, 
EXAPAKTHPLOGV TH yAGoca rov uepikoi крїтїкої. Aév &lvat, &izav, obte 
kxaBapeóovoa, odte ӧпиотікі. Eivar шктї xod TÒ piypa тпс бло Ta 710 
averitexh. Tiv алок@Аво@у, ém лАёоу, бутілотік rj лесолоуіки’ (236). 
On Cavafy's mixed idiom, see Memas Kolaitis, Cavafy as 1 Knew Him (1980), 18-26. 

23. In an 1896 letter to Pericles Anastasiades, Cavafy writes, ‘“A night on the 
Calinder" is an old article which I have retouched. I am rather satisfied with its diction, 
over which I have taken many pains. I have tried to blend the spoken with the written 
language and have called to my help in the process of mixture all my experience and 
as much artistic insight, as I possess in the matter — trembling, so to speak, over 
every word. The same remarks apply to “The Mountain"' (Peridis 311). 

24. On this tradition, see Politis, MeAéra: A^, 251-254. 

25. This same interest in mythical cosmology may be found in the poetic triptych 
"Iv&ikr] Eikov', 'Tlexaoyikr Eikov' and ‘Xaddaixt Eixov' (1892), poems which 
surely owe something to Politis' interest in pre-classical traditions and Sanskrit (Herzfeld 
106). 
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that ‘the tradition relating to this deer is very ancient [,] dating from 
the Byzantine era’ (1963: 172). The essay ends with the enchanted 
red bee ‘believed by Rhodians to enter into every dying man or 
woman’s room precisely one hour ere he or she expire’ (1963: 173). 
The debt to Politis here is unmistakable and shows how deeply 
Cavafy’s thinking at this time was influenced by Aaoypadia. 

In the subsequently ‘demoticized’ ‘Mia Nvé eic TO Коллутёр1? 
Cavafy celebrates the beauty of Constantinople’s natural topography 
by imbuing the modern landscape with Byzantine history and ancient 
Greek myth, once again inclining to the spirit of Aaoypadia. The 
occasion is a leisurely stroll through the streets of Kalinderi (the 
suburb of Istanbul where Cavafy’s grandfather resided) during the 
course of which lyrical observations are made about the local Greek 
populace drinking coffee, chatting and enjoying a Saturday night out. 
What Cavafy experiences here is nothing less than a folkloric epiphany 
whereby ‘ñ Ҹох thc BuCavtiviic Ptoewc/the Soul of Byzantine 
Nature’ whispers "Exet ó @edc/God will provide’ (Cavafy 1963: 
188). With typical laographic abandon, Cavafy allegorizes the Bosporus 
as a ‘kaAdKapdoc Ocóc/cheerful god’ and asks somewhat risquely, 
*Aév EIXE TO ҳёрі TOV uéoa eic rà коџоброта Exeiva тоб Лідс 
uè тђу E0pómnv;/did he not have a hand in the dalliance of Zeus 
and Europa?’ (Cavafy 1963: 188). 

He then encounters a party of merry revellers sailing down the 
Bosporus who, not surprisingly, are singing a Greek folk song. Before 
relaying the text of the ballad, Cavafy offers a very curious comment 
on the nature of music: 


['H Mapéa] "Etpayovdotce wpoia. BEBaia 6x1 kað’ бАорс тоїс Kavévac 
тўс џороїкўс — ої @лАої xopiavot OITIVES сау ёутӧс̧ тйс AÉupou 
ёру Өй Eixav iSéav ту vouwv т@у Conservatoires, блос̧ Sév eixev iðéav 
«©ту ó лрбүоубс тшу 6 Opà£ `Орфе?с̧ ботс ovvekiver Tove А1Өоюс. 
Tpayott: ё«кблтоу — r(0gAov sinesi uğAAov, ovvodes0v — Thy о1олт|у 
KQAOKQIPIVAS vokróc eivai ша TSV &ðvvayıðv pov. Eivoi rj фооікӣ 
uovcikr. Eivoi й &AnOrc uovotkrü, уош До, тїс woxfc, блос 1 
&onAaxvoc Bof тоб KAciSoxvpParov Tod cadroviod eivat rj uovotkr) 
тўс &arapátsoc тбу vetpwv. (Cavafy 1963: 189) 


(The group sang beautifully. Not, of course, according to all standards of 
music. The simple peasants who where in the boat hadn't a notion about the 
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theories of the conservatories, nor had their ancestor the Thracian Orpheus 
who could charm stones with his music. A song which interrupts — or should 
I say accompanies — the silence of the summer evening is one of the things 
I love best. This is natural music, the music of the soul, I should think, just 
as the shrill noise of the salon piano is the music of agitated nerves.) 


These are strange sentiments coming from a young dandy who grew 
up in the salons of upper-class Alexandria, Liverpool and London, 
and who was then frequenting the grand homes of wealthy Phanariots 
where piano music was very much in vogue. The pose here, like the 
allusion to Orpheus, is a highly calculated touch meant to preface the 
ensuing folk ballad, itself an odd choice since, properly speaking, it 
is a wotpoAdi/dirge,”* the final verses of which are rather plaintive: 
Мй GAnOe1a &v Lévy бкбро/ёу’ TO xpóo, то Épnuo xóua/noo 
K’  Avmaic pac лду K’ rj xapaíc/If any truth remains it is the 
cold, the desolate earth where all our sorrows and joys end up' (Cavafy 
1963: 190). Cavafy duly notes the paradox here between the joy of 
the singers and the heaviness of the song, ‘tò mpoidv тйс Mobonc 
K&vevóc XWPLAVOD zoinToO/the product of some rustic poet's Muse’ 
(Cavafy 1963: 190) which is contextualized by the beauty of nature 
and the radiant moonlight. The narrative then abruptly shifts when a 
cloud eclipses the moon, causing the speaker to return home in a 
melancholy frame of mind. There awaiting him is the night-watchman 
whom Cavafy mythically transforms into death — ‘6 X&povrac' of 
Greek folklore: *Móvov Tov yépovra илєктойу алттутпо@ ботіс 
uè TO рблолбу rov ёкрооє THV Wpav ёлї тйс yfjc — anabAc 
џетрптӯс тоб КолроёЛ only met the old night-watchman there who, 
by tapping the ground with his cane, kept track of the hours — that 
indifferent keeper of Time’ (Cavafy 1963: 191).? The essay anticipates 
Cavafy's mature nocturnal poems where, recalling previous erotic 


26. Cavafy was most fond of no1poAóy1a as he states in his review of Politis (Cavafy 
1963: 121). On the motif of the old man as death, see Cavafy's essay ‘TO Bovvó* 
(1895-7) where he quotes some highly demotic verses from Athanasios Christopoulos: 
‘Fic Bovvó, éyO к ó "Epoc/x' “Ayaan pov uatí/kv' ó Besòs Копрӧс̧ 6 
yépoc/àvapoíivaue песо? (Cavafy 1963: 180). 

27. 'This essay reads very much like a chapter from a travelogue and recalls Théophile 
Gautier's Constantinople (1853) and Gérard de Nerval's Voyages en Orient (1851). 
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encounters, the speaker reflects with deep melancholy on the passing 
of time, the transience of beauty and the brevity of youth. 

In a similar vein, the opening stanza of ‘To Nixdpt’, a descriptive 
poem dealing with Nichori (the suburb next to Kalinderi) also presents 
the robust face of nature. The poem opens, not surprisingly, with a 
pastoralizing image suggestive of a tree-nymph: 
éve, обу ӧўс Eva хор nov yeder f| фбос̧, 


D А 


tic к@бє л\бтауо kovrà ло? крблтєтот yı кбрп® 
pain сбу то трхутбфолЛо — EKE và OTAPATHONC 
ép8aosc, Eéve, ото NixGpi. (Cavafy 1993: 23) 


€- ^ Ш 


Stranger, when you see a village wherein nature laughs, 
and where near every plane tree hides a girl 
lovely as a rose — there you should stop; 
you've gotten, stranger, to Nichori. (Cavafy 2001: 195) 


Such effusive romantic sentiment characterizes most of the imitative 
love poems Cavafy was writing and translating around this time (see 
for example his “Av М’ Нүблос̧ЛҒ You Loved Me’ [1884], ‘Отоу, 
iñoi Mov, ‘Ayarotoa/When, My Friends, I Loved’ [1885], 
*Má&raioc, Матолос "Epoc/Vain, Vain Love’ [1886].) This folklore- 
imbued Phanariot Romanticism climaxes with О Веі адс 7póc 
Tijv 'Epouévn tov’, the complaint of a wealthy Ottoman aristocrat 
who is hopelessly in love with a peasant: 


У’ ayand.... ті 58 бу stoar xópn талєуоб yap 

ий Ta patia cov Sa тобто eivai Йттоу AapTEpa, 

ий TÒ ҳёр cov SEv eivat бл’ TO үбла то AEvK6v, 

кої TO обра cov xapitwv ёрл^єоу ÈPWTIKÕV; 

Tévoc, óvopa, тй лбута ANOUOVG OAOTEAGC, 

eiua SodA0C cov ёилроот@ cov, тоб түүвибуос ó vióc! 


У’ àyamó.... кой обу oè В\ёло от@ rooípia т’ dvOnpa 

uÈ T’ бүбрх тоб xopiob cov và xopevyc Conpá, 

TÒ CyAcbw, кої тђу TUXNV THY okAnpéáv uov Apnvwdd 

бтою ёобћлос Gov уй siyar Sa лбута ðèv TOPS. 

МетоЁб нос éx rj пора otroe: фобєроу dpayuóv: 

yeveàc d&dvownrtovc Siepunvéwv кої advd_evtav! 
(Cavafy 1993: 19) 


28. See Kliapha, 97-102, where, in a Thessalian version of the tale, Diinya Giizeli 
hides from an unwanted suitor in a plane tree until her true love cuts her free. 
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I love you ... what if you are an obscure fisherman’s daughter, 
are your eyes less bright because of this, 

isn’t your hand whiter than milk, 

and your body full of amorous graces? 

Family, name, I forget everything entirely, 

I, son of the prince, am a slave before you! 


I love you ... when I see you in the blossomy meadows 
dancing vivaciously with the boys of your village, 
I envy them, and I lament my cruel fortune 
that I cannot be your slave forever. 
Fate has built a frightful barrier between us: 
Implacable generations of dragomans and lords! 
(Cavafy 1989: 215) 


According to a note left by Cavafy, the term Beizades is ‘a title which 
of old was granted, according to the ceremonial etiquette of the 
Phanar, to the young sons of the leaders and great interpreters’ (Cavafy 
1993: 141). Cavafy might have held this title himself in former days; 
thus the poem may be read as a nostalgic longing not so much for 
a beautiful peasant but for a lost Phanariot past. Although excessively 
sentimental, the poem dramatizes the social complexities of Ottoman 
society and the strict boundaries of class and ethnicity that defined 
the millet system.” These boundaries were real, and lovers who 
surmounted them were commonly celebrated in folk poetry.” The 
Orientalist influence of Byron is very much apparent here; for not 
only do we have the exotic use of a Turkish term in the title of the 
poem that conveys the speaker’s social and ethnic status (à la ‘Giaour’), 
but also the erotic objectification of the female body which is in 
keeping with Byron’s own Orientalism.” 


29. According to Peridis, Cavafy was reading A. Hypsilantis’ Tà wera тђу “AAwotv 
in 1884, which may have contributed to his interest in the period of Торркокротіо 
(42). 

30. See Roderick Beaton, Folk Poetry of Modern Greece (1980) 65-68 and passim, 
where he analyses songs involving Turks who fail in love with Christian peasants. 

31. Of Byron as a poet, Cavafy is reputed to have said that *'Yzrjpte óAíyov ті 
рпторікбс кої dAiyov ті тсарлатбуос̧, K1 £5 лоб тб Аёшє, SEV FTO тйс OXOAFC 
uov' (Malanos 13). This comment should be taken in the context of Cavafy's attempt 
to distance himself from the Romantic Athenian school, against which he was constantly 
defining himself. He quotes Byron (presumably from memory) in his essay ''OAMyoi 
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The Harem: the Favoured Topos of Orientalism 

From the examples cited above, it becomes clear that during his 
stay in Constantinople, Cavafy was consciously experimenting with 
various aspects of Awoypadta. This fact lends credence to the folkloric 
subtext of ‘Diinya Giizeli’, a poem that combines the haute poésie 
of Orientalism with Greco-Ottoman folk tradition. Written in rhymed 
couplets of political verse, the dramatic monologue expresses the sad 
complaint of the most beautiful lady in the world who is trapped 
within her harem: 


Td к@толтроу ðèv р’ ànat, civ’ GAnOAc п 0£a, 
8v Elvan CAAN WE Bue ёлі тйс үйс оройо. 
Oi офболџої pov oríABovrac аббисутас óuoráķovv, 
TOD KOPAAALOD Tv хро1@у тй xeiAn pov TANaIGCOvV, 
ӧбо osipa uapyapiróv TO oróua pov OTOAITODLV. 
Td обра pov siv’ єбҳар1, Tò 1681 pov nyiCovv, 
x&ipec, Ао1ндє KATAAEDKOL, кбит ретаЁотӣ ... 

TÀfjv, ded, Ti офелеї; 


"Еутӧс̧ abdtod тоб piontod кА&1оиёуп xapeuion, 
тоїос TÒ KGAAOG роо ӧрӣ ёт THC úþnàíov; 
Móvov буті плот ёҳӨрої dappakevuévov ВАёциа 
uè pintovv, fj &raíotot ebvodxot, кой TÒ ойра 
Taywver ei; тӧс dAéBac pov бт’ Ёрҳєтол kovr& uov 
6 ànexðńc pov obCvyoc. Профӯта, Aéororà uov 
obyyvw8t тђу KapdSiav pov GAyoto’ àv Exdwvij, 
"Ac Tjunv Xpiotiave! 


“Av &yevvóunv Xpiorioavr] Өй unv &£AevOÉpa 
єє лтбутос và Ockvóopno Kal убктор к’ EV rjuépoc 
кой &vdpec uerà Варрасроб, үруоїкес ueri dOóvov 
Өх óuoAóyovv, DAérovrec TO K&AXoc uov, EK avudovov, — 
"On ^j фбос oc Eve GAANV õèv Oà Tapaén. 
'Ocákic 0à RiéPoiva èv буотктў @н@ёт 
Өд &rAnpoóvro тўс XrapumoDA uè лАйбос ої обої 
‘iva каӨеіс uè 180. (Cavafy 1993: 20) 


A€EEIG лєрї отіхоррүіос̧’ (1891), and his library contained Byron's complete works 
as well as a biography by Thomas Moore (Peridis 70-71). See Robin Fletcher, ‘Byron 
in Nineteenth-century Greek Literature’ (1973) and David Roessel, In Byron’s Shadow 
(2002). On Byron’s eastern portraits, see Abdur Rahem Kidwai, Orientalism in Lord 
Byron’s Turkish Tales (1995), who finds Byron’s portrayal of the Turkish Orient 
authentic and accurate, and in marked contrast to many of his contemporaries. 
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The mirror is not deceiving me, the image is true, 

no other girl on earth is as beautiful as I. 

My sparkling eyes look like diamonds, 

my lips resemble the colour of coral, 

two rows of pearls beautify my mouth. 

My body is graceful, they praise my foot, 

my snow-white hands and neck, my silken hair. 
But, alas, what good is it? 


Locked inside this hateful harem 
who in the world sees my beauty? 
Only enemy rivals throw their poisoned 
glances at me, the horrid eunuchs, and the blood 
in my veins freezes when my odious husband 
comes near me. Prophet, my sovereign 
pardon if my heart cries out in pain. 
Would I were a Christian! 


Had I been born Christian, I should be free 
to show myself to all, by night and by day; 
and admiring men, envious women, 
seeing my beauty, both would admit in agreement 
that nature will not produce another girl like me. 
Every time I would pass in an open carriage, 
the streets of Istanbul would be jammed with people 
so that each would see me go by. 
(Cavafy 1989: 182) 


The poem reflects Cavafy’s response to Ottoman culture which, in 
the Turkish neighbourhoods of old Stambul, was thoroughly more 
‘Eastern’ than that he was accustomed to in the cosmopolitan environs 
of Europeanized Alexandria.” In the surviving manuscript, the poem’s 
title appears in Ottoman Turkish (i.e. in Arabic script), a detail which 
adds a self-reflexive Islamic touch. Although written at so early a 


32. See Edward Said’s essay ‘Cairo and Alexandria’, where he comments on the 
‘Alexandrian amateur — Levantine, cosmopolitan, devious and capricious’ (2000: 337) 
as well as on the sad state of the Cavafy memorial museum, ‘unused, unvisited, 
unconsulted, mostly uncared for’: ‘the memorial’s melancholy situation, hidden away 
in a city that has no other recollection of one of the greatest poets of our century, 
corresponded perfectly with what I had already discovered: that those few parts of 
Alexandria’s colonial past which have not disappeared completely have been consigned 
to decay’ (2000: 344). 
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stage in his poetic career, the poem presages Cavafy’s great interest 
in the interior monologue and his lifelong fixation on cultural tensions 
and conflicts. At once superficial and complex, ‘Dünya Güzeli’ may 
be interpreted in a number of ways. Dünya Güzeli's manifest ennui 
connects her to the languourous odalisques depicted by Orientalist 
painters such as Delacroix, Ingres and John Frederick Lewis? whose 
canvases exoticized the reclining women of the harem. An element 
of wish fulfilment may be detected here as well: Dünya Güzeli's 
desire to escape the oppressive harem may be read as a projection 
of the poet's feelings of economic and sexual frustration (Cavafy 
would eventually act on his homosexual desires during his stay in 
Istanbul).^ Added to this is the implicit ethnic chauvinism that the 
wish to become Christian betrays; for though the Greeks were 
technically second-class citizens in the Ottoman Empire, they remained 
unrivalled in their political and economic hegemony from the middle 
of the nineteenth century up until the Asia Minor Catastrophe of 
1922.5 Cavafy, although an impoverished refugee following the British 
bombardment of Alexandria, was nevertheless a descendant of the 
Phanariot ‘aristocracy’, a fact of which he was becoming increasingly 


33. Lewis lived in Cairo for eleven years (1840-51), adopting the dress and habits 
of an Ottoman nobleman. Exhibiting regularly at the Royal Academy, he often painted 
the interior of harems and odalisques with mirrors, most notable among which are his 
*Harem Life — Constantinople' (1857) and 'Life in the Harem — Cairo' (1858). See 
Michael Lewis, John Frederick Lewis R.A. 1805-1876 (1978). For a visually stunning 
overview of Orientalist painting (which is presently undergoing a critical reappraisal 
and has come back into vogue 'not least among Middle Eastern buyers' [MacKenzie 
xiii]), see Lynne Thornton, Women as Portrayed in Orientalist Painting (1994) as 
well as her The Orientalists: Painter-Travelers (1994); Mary Anne Stevens, The 
Orientalists: Delacroix to Matisse (1984); Christine Peltre, Orientalism in Art (1998); 
Roger Benjamin, Orientalism: Delacroix to Klee (1997); Visions of the Ottoman Empire 
(1994); and John M. MacKenzie, Orientalism: History, Theory and the Arts (1995). 
Painterly Orientalism is critiqued by Linda Nochlin in her chapter essay "The Imaginary 
Orient' (1989). 

34. See Liddell, 44-48. “Сауаѓу gave Mr. Malanos to understand that in Constantinople 
he stayed with two distinct families of relations, that these lived in different 
neighbourhoods, and were not on good terms, and that he was presently to exploit 
this situation, which permitted him to spend a night out from time to time without 
his movements being controlled' (Liddell 4). 

35. On the economic supremacy of the Greeks of Constantinople, see Constantine 
Svolopoulos, KvvaravrivozoAn 1856-1908: Н Akurí тоо EAAnviouod (1994). 
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aware during his sojourn in Constantinople. Thus ‘Dünya Güzeli’ 
embodies fantasies about sexual and social liberation in a context 
where fin-de-siécle Orientalism converges with the dramatic but 
doomed ascendancy of the Greek Phanariot class in Turkey. 

The poem owes much to the hybrid literary and painterly tradition 
of Romantic Orientalism. Discernible here are the influences of The 
Arabian Nights, Lord Byron’s ‘Turkish Tales’ (1813-1817), Victor 
Hugo’s Les Orientales (1829), and Pierre Loti’s harem novel Aziyadé 
(1879). The name Diinya Giizeli, in addition to its folkloric provenance, 
summons up exotic associations with The Arabian Nights where, in 
Edward William Lane’s 1840 translation, we find the tale of ‘Taj-El- 
Mulook and the Lady Dunya’, a narrative that has much in common 
with other folkloric renditions of the Diinya story. (Diinya Giizeli 
also resonates іп the name of Shahrazád's infamous sister, Dunyazad.)* 
Similarly, Byron’s ‘Turkish Tales’ involve types of eastern women 
who yearn to be free from the ‘negative ideal’ (Kahf 158) of their 
harem-like enslavement: Leila (Giaour), Heidi (Don Juan), Gulnare 
(The Corsair), and Zuleika (The Bride of Abydos), added to which 
are the various women featured in the Harem Cantos of Don Juan.” 
In addition to these sources — and greatly indebted to them — are 
Hugo’s Oriental poems which include numerous variations on the 
harem theme, notably ‘Nous emmenions en esclavage’ and ‘Si je 
n'étais captive’ which involve slaves sold to the harem; ‘Sara, belle 
d’indolence’ who wishes she were a sultana; ‘Entre deux rocs d’un 
noir d’ébéne’, which features Noormahal the dangerous beauty; and 
the obdurate beauty of “А Juana la grenadine’, who urges the sultan 


36. Lane, ch. 8, 229-281. For a study of the folkloric dimension of The Arabian 
Nights, see Mia I. Gerhardt, The Art of Story Telling (1963) 273-318. On the possibility 
of Greek and Byzantine sources for The Arabian Nights, see Robert Irwin, The Arabian 
Nights: A Companion (1994), 72-73, 89, 161. Kaplanoglou (107-131) offers an 
informative overview of the influence of The Arabian Nights and Xo (the Greek 
name for Shahrazád) on Greek folkloric studies. Megas notes that the Dünya Güzeli 
type is of Eastern origin (lvii, 220) and that Greek folk tales share a great many 
similarities with their Arab counterparts. Dunyázád has recently been reincarnated as 
Doony in John Barth's Chimera (1974). 

37. See Mohja Kahf, Western Representations of Muslim Women, 152-175 for an 
analysis of Byron's and Hugo's Orientalism. 
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to convert to Christianity.” But surely the greatest prototype for Dünya 
Giizeli is Loti’s Aziyadé, the Circassian odalisque who falls in love 
with an English naval officer. Loti’s novel dramatizes Aziyadé’s 
captivity and desire to convert to Christianity and marry her lover 
who, unable to envision her outside of her Turkish setting, abandons 
her to die of grief in her harem.” Collectively, texts such as these 
inspired a generation of Orientalist writers and painters who would 
transform the harem into a European obsession. Cavafy, in turn, 
imbues the trope of the harem with elements from folklore (a 
combination inherent in The Arabian Nights — that ‘labyrinthine 
Muslim recension of Egypto-Hindu Graeco-Buddhist folklore’ — 
[Caraciollo 42] as well as in the ‘ethnographic’ proclivity of so many 
Orientalist painters), thus creating his own literary harem fantasy. 

The western European obsession with the ‘seraglio’ as the ‘definitive 
topos of the Muslim woman and indeed of the entire world of Islam’ 
was still very much in vogue when Cavafy composed ‘Dünya Güzeli’. 


38. The Poems of Victor Hugo, vol. 1, 105-170. Hugo, as Peridis notes, was the 
poetic love of Cavafy's youth; no other poet was as well represented in Cavafy's 
library (Peridis 69). Kohl notes the influence of Byron's ‘paradigmatic Romantic view 
of the Muslim woman' on Hugo's construct of the Orient (160). On Hugo's Orientalism, 
see Raymond Schwab, The Oriental Renaissance (1950), ch. 14, who argues that “The 
advent of oriental studies during a Romantic period abounding in geniuses and 
accomplishments, in great appetites and abundant nourishment, is one of history's 
most astonishing coincidences' (xxiii); Schwab cites Frederich Schlegel's dramatic 
pronouncement, ‘We must seek the supreme romanticism in the Orient’ as a defining 
moment in the history of literature (13). 

39. Loti's novel, which owed its inception to a pair of green eyes staring out from 
the grilled window of a harem, undoubtedly inspired the Circassian beauty of Cavafy's 
‘Kvavoi 'Od8oA pov (1892) which implores the *ópaía Kipkaooía" to desist from 
her scornful glances (Cavafy 1968: 41) See Clive Wake, The Novels of Pierre Loti, 
ch. 3 for the autobiographical bckground of Aziyadé. 

40. On the ethnographic realism aspired to by many Orientalist painters who saw 
their work as documenting eastern life, see Peltre, 154-162. 

41. Kahf, 98. As Ruth Bernard Yeazell writes in her intriguing study Harems of the 
Mind (2000), ‘Linguistic confusion at once reflected and encouraged Western fantasizing. 
Thinking of women as literally locked up in the harem, Europeans mistakenly associated 
the Turco-Persian word for palace, saray, with the Italian serrare, to lock up or enclose 
— by which false etymology the English word 'seraglio' and the French sérail came 
to signify not only an entire building (as in ‘the Grand Seraglio' at Constantinople), 
but the apartments in which the women were confined and even the women themselves' 
(20). 
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The narcissistic ennui of the beautiful odalisque exquisitely trapped 
in her harem epitomizes the West’s overdetermined conceptions (and 
misconceptions) of harem life. As Mohja Kahf writes, during the 
nineteenth century, ‘the sexuality of the Muslim woman is increasingly 
organized as a scopophilic experience, both voyeuristic and 
fetishistic’. The ménage of tropes signifying the Oriental woman 
which were circulating at the time was staggering, as Irvin Cemil 
Schick observes: 


[O]ne is confronted by a dizzying wealth of mutually contradictory assertions 
that, by a curious mechanism of intellectual denial, mysteriously fail to 
undermine the credibility of the literature as a whole: thus, for instance, the 
*Oriental woman' is described as both harpy and sylph — both repulsive and 
alluring, crude and refined, disgustingly filthy and obsessed with bathing, 
unspeakably ugly and fabulously beautiful, ragged and elegant, shapeless and 
perfectly proportioned, clumsy as a duck and graceful as a gazelle, languourous 
and a beast of burden, a wily manipulator and a helpless prisoner, a scheming 
evil-doer and innocent as a child. (Schick 92-93) 


While deftly evoking various aspects of this established tradition, 
Cavafy adds psychological depth to his poem by means of the dramatic 
monologue, thereby articulating the mood of the frustrated odalisque 
as she contemplates both her beauty and her entrapment. And in 
keeping with the dynamics of the Orientalist gaze, the reader is invited 
to experience the thrill of the forbidden glimpse into Dünya Güzeli's 
harem, mirror and heart as she catalogues her own beauty while 
giving vent to her bitter complaint. 

Notwithstanding all its Orientalizing touches, it is the folkloric 
element of the poem that makes it more than simply a derivative 
Orientalist fantasy. Cavafy employs Orientalist trappings to present 
not just another pretty odalisque but Dünya Güzeli herself who, in 
many versions of the folktale, resides in a remote dwelling (a tower 
or her own palace) and is usually guarded by a loathsome ogre or 


42. Kahf 113. ‘If European culture in the seventeenth century discovered the seraglio 
or harem and located the Muslim woman in it, the Enlightenment declared her unhappy 
there' (Kahf 111). 
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ogress (8Bp&koc/6pákaiva).? The opening address to the mirror 
which confirms our narcissistic damsel’s status as ‘the fairest of them 
all’ initiates the folkloric gaze with its allusion to the notorious queen 
in Grimm’s ‘Snow White’. Cavafy deliberately selects the archaizing 
word ‘ka&tomtpov’ for mirror here rather than using the more common 
*kaOpérmtnc' since it possesses an antique etymology that aligns it 
with the ancient Greek occult practice of catoptromancy or 
kaTozTpouavreia, the divining of the future through mirror gazing.“ 
This mirror anticipates that of a future poem, “О КоӨрёлтпс отђу 
Еїсобо/Тће Mirror in the Front Hall’ (1930) where the looking glass 
delights in the reflection of the beautiful youth who gazes into it: 
‘Mà 6 zaAo10c коӨрёлтпс Tdépa xaipovtav,/K’ ёлоїроутау mod 
eixe ӧєхӨєї &rávo тоо/тђу Фртіау ёџорфій yi& pepikà Aezrrá/but 
this time the old mirror was delighted,/and it felt proud that it had 
received unto itself/for a few moments an image of flawless beauty’ 
(Cavafy 1980 B: 82/1989: 165). ‘Diinya Güzeli' then may be said to 
inaugurate Cavafy's grand obsession with the beautiful face which, 
in time, will become male but will never lose its perilous allure. Her 
mantic mirror, with its capricious capacity to both augur and deceive, 
indulges her vanity by faithfully relaying the truth about her unrivalled 
beauty; but it also foretells her grim future as a permanent captive 
in her harem. 


43. See Dawkins's Thracian version of Dünya Güzeli (1953: 24-27) which closely 
resembles the Arabian Nights tale, ‘How Imbráheem saw a picture of the Lady Jemeeleh; 
loved her, searched for her, and won her after many adventures’ (Lane 910). The 
Thracian tale even portrays Dünya Güzeli as a veiled harem girl whose father is clearly 
a sultan figure and whose forty-room place of confinement recalls a harem. 

44. Hence the occult association with mirrors which pervades so many fairy tales 
and which still lends mirrors their superstitious allure. See Benjamin Goldberg, The 
Mirror and Man (1985), ch. 6, A.H. Armstrong, ‘Platonic Mirrors’ (1986) and J.B. 
Bullen, ‘The Mirror of Venus: Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the Woman in the Glass’ 
(1999). As Goldberg writes, ‘The Platonic philosophical concept of the mirror [i.e. 
the ideal versus the inferior reflection] pevailed for over fifteen-hundred years in 
Europe, not only in religion but in art and morality’ (115). He notes that ‘The Greeks 
have carried on the scrying tradition into the twentieth century. On the island of 
Andros girls still hold a mirror over a well if they wish to see reflected in it, from 
the water of the well, the appearance of their future husbands' (10). See also Politis' 
comments on the legend of a Byzantine magic mirror in ‘BuCavtival IHapaóóotic? 
(1918: 23-27). 
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Diinya Giizeli’s protracted glance into her glass calls to mind the 
many paintings which depict an odalisque gazing into her mirror, 
that ‘privileged and vulnerable province of femininity’. Numerous 
European painters remained fixated on presenting women before their 
‘irresistible prop’, as Bram Dijkstra notes: ‘The painters of the turn 
of the century did everything they could to produce new variations 
on the theme of woman and her fascination with her own reflection. 
There is scarcely a figure painter of the period who did not undertake 
to paint “woman before the mirror" .'^ Indeed, a number of famous 
Orientalist canvases could serve as fitting illustrations of Cavafy's 
poem, so intertwined had the literary and painterly traditions of 
Orientalism become. Take, for instance, John Frederick Lewis’ harem 
scene 'Indoor Gossip', which was exhibited in London at the Royal 
Academy Summer Exhibition of 1874 and portrays a young odalisque 
-adjusting an earring before a mirror." (The Cavafy family, it should 
be noted, was living in London in 1874 and Cavafy may well have 
seen either the painting itself or a reproduction.) The possibility that 
the poem was inspired in part by a painting seems highly likely, as 
photogravures reproducing these immensely popular art works were 


45. Sabine Melchior-Bonnet, The Mirror: A History, xi. Apropos of Dünya Güzeli 
are Melchior-Bonnet's lyrical observations: ‘Femininity is a creation of the mirror. 
When she is not this concupiscent monster, vilified by clerics and depicted from the 
Middle Ages to the nineteenth century as an old hag busy before her mirror with the 
obscene gestures of a macabre coquetry, the lady is herself "a brilliant and polished 
crystal mirror that the slightest breath darkens and tarnishes. She should be treated 
like a relic, adored but not touched". [Cervantes] Goddess or concubine, she consents 
to this double role when she carries out the magic ceremony that is beauty's due, 
priestess of a mystery that surpasses her. This ambivalent status is precisely that of 
the mirror. Beauty, wisdom, and vanity are reduced to a single symbol, for the same 
mirror that unveils beauty and incites desire also warns of the fragility of the qualities, 
and thus needs to be handled with care' (215). 

46. See Bram Dijkstra’s study of the ‘iconography of misogyny’, Idols of Perversity, 
139, and ch. 5, where he notes that in the nineteenth century ‘the exchange of imagery 
between painters and writers was intense. The painters raided literature, while the 
writers were endlessly describing and transliterating the paintings they had seen’ (150). 

47. Another canvas which post-dates the poem but which could serve as a most 
exquisite illustration of it is Rudolph Ernst's ‘The Mirror’. See Thornton, (1994b) 83. 
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widely available.* And judging from the future poems Cavafy would 
write involving painters and artists — ‘буп Тафос̧/Тће Tomb of 
Lanis’ (1916), ‘Toaved¢ ГАблтпс̧/Ѕсшрќог of Tyana’ (1911), ‘Eikav 
elkooltpietobc véov Kkauwuévn бло фЛАоу Tov OuTALKG, 
épaocitéxvnv/Picture of a 23-year-old Painted by his Friend of the 
Same Age, an Amateur’ (1928), 'Zoypadtiouévao/Pictured' (1915), 
‘Texvovpyoc Kpatrpwv/Craftsman of Wine Bowls’ (1921), and “>” 
éva BiBAio maAnd/In an Old Book’ (1892/1922), among others — 
it is tempting to discern yet another poetic trajectory emanating from 
this poem out into the realm of the fine arts. In fact, a little over a 
decade later, Cavafy would write “О Oi&ízrovc/Oedipus' (1896), a 
poem explicitly based on the painting ‘Oedipus and the Sphinx’ by 
the erstwhile Orientalist Gustave Moreau.” 

Although a painterly source for ‘Diinya Giizeli’ remains an interesting 
intertextual possibility, I raise it only as a reminder of how commonplace 
the harem topos had become by the time of its composition.” Cavafy's 
poem, while evoking the sumptuous splendour of the bejeweled 
odalisque, eschews the picturesque and opts instead for a more 
symbolic descriptive effect. Diamond, pearl and coral imagery subtly 
convey Diinya Giizeli’s enchanted and strangely numinous beauty. 
These precious jewels were unmistakably connected in Cavafy’s mind 
with fantasy and magic. In а poem ‘TO KoAaydpiThe Inkwell’ 
(1894) Cavafy would write, ‘Tod nope й ugAávn oov TÀ роеікдитё 
TAovUTH! К&0= кбилос тпс, EIG TÒ xapri ойу oTaler/Eva 


48. As Dijkstra writes, ‘Between 1875 and 1900, a wide range of new processes of 
photographic reproduction was making the work of contemporary painters accessible 
to millions of eager viewers all over the world ... the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century saw a veritable craze for photogravures of the works of contemporary painters. 
Art magazines and popular monthlies vied for the right to reproduce the favourites of 
the yearly exhibitions, and often these photographic reproductions were presented with 
meticulous care and with far greater attention to detail and shading than is customary 
among publishers today’ (x). 

49. Gustave Moreau’s influence on Cavafy would become more pronounced a decade 
after ‘Diinya Güzeli' when Cavafy began composing in the Parnassian mode, becoming 
in George Seferis’ words, ‘a painter of cold, casual and Parnassian portraits’ (Seferis 
64). 

50. Kahf notes the surprising "longevity of the harem topos and its endurance in the 
face of political and cultural change’ (6). 
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б1ш@ут1 TepicoóTEpo ибс Dátevuéca otc havtaciac Tà 
Siapavtika/Where did your ink discover all this legendary/wealth! 
Its every drop, as it falls to the paper,/sets another diamond down 
for us/among the diamonds of fantasy’ (Cavafy 1983: 34/2001: 297). 
Cavafy’s fondness for precious stones may be attributed to the fact 
that the Photiades family traded in jewels (Cavafy’s grandfather was 
a diamond seller!) In a similar vein, coral also possessed fantastic 
attributes, specifically magical healing powers, as Cavafy would note 
in his essay ‘TO KopáAAiov b20 uvOoAoytkr]v Éroyiv'.? This 
metaphysical dimension is reflected in later compositions: coral serves 
as decorative talismans for the ships of fantasy in ‘T& IIAoia/The 
Boats' (1895/6); a coral statue of Pan proclaims Seleucid decadence 
in 'Ipóc tov 'Avríoxov 'Emwupavf/To Antiochus Epiphanis’ 
(1911/1922); and coral eagles ominously adorn Nero's bedposts as 
the Furies approach in ‘Tà Bríuara тбу EbueviOov/Footsteps' 
(1893/1909). As prized substances with magical qualities, the 
gemstones and coral of the first stanza constitute Dünya Güzeli as 
an archetypal beauty whose legendary loveliness partakes of the 
unattainable essence that defines her precious status in folklore.” 

In the second stanza, the poem’s focus shifts from the beauty of 
Diinya Giizeli to her entrapment in the seraglio, a transition which 
causes the folkloric paradigm to be obscured by Orientalist clichés 
of harem life. Diinya Giizeli’s words conjure up the legendary rivalries 


51. Peridis, 40. Jewels also feature in the fantastic story, ‘Еіс тӧ фс тйс nuépac' 
(1895) which involves magic and a treasure of gold coins, diamonds, pearls and 
sapphires. See also Cavafy’s ‘Tod Mayağıoð’ (1912), where the jeweller covetously 
wraps jewelled flowers in green silk: Ало povuTivia рода, ало uapyapirápia 
kpívoi/dzo бредботоос pevetédec. 'Ос abdtoc rà крїує1/т& Өё\поє, TH DAéne: 
оройо. ...' (Cavafy 1980 A: 50). 

52. In this essay, Cavafy cites Ovid on coral's association with the Medusa's blood, 
Avicenna on coral's magico-medical powers, and Teutonic lore on the connection 
between coral and the blood of Christ. He concludes the essay with a quote from The 
Tempest ‘Of his bones is coral made’ (1963: 3-5). See also Cavafy's poetic fragment, 
*Xpopara' (1912?) where the poet prefers the intense colours of rubies, coral, topaz, 
gold, sapphires and turquoise to the natural colours of flowers (Cavafy 1994: 308). 

53. Most folk tales involve the near impossibility of finding, wooing and capturing 
Dünya Güzeli which, when accomplished, necessarily requires recourse to magic or 
enchanted artifice. 
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for the sultan’s favour which allegedly gave rise to vicious infighting 
and deadly machinations. The stereotype of the loathsome eunuch 
who guards his charges with an almost pathological vigilance was 
also a familiar image in harem literature and painting.“ When 
confronted with so many ‘poisoned glances’, Diinya Giizeli is 
perpetually reminded of her depraved status as one of many pretty 
concubines. Her inability to countenance her ‘odious husband’ without 
her blood freezing is a telling psychological detail which betrays the 
aversion inherent in a master-slave relationship.” Although excessively 
sentimental in its portrayal of a demoralized woman, the poem, with 
its severe critique of the seraglio as an institution, reflects the gradual 
demystification and disillusionment with the harem which was 
occurring in the latter part of the nineteenth century as western ideas 
began influencing Ottoman traditions. The building tension of the 
monologue climaxes with the escapist wish to become a Christian, 
that most predictable and patronizing of Orientalist conceits. As Mohja 
Kahf writes, the notion of a Muslim woman envying the freedom of 


54. ‘By character, eunuchs were, on the whole, petulant, vindictive, cruel and arrogant. 
...” (Coco 94). For a more objective first-hand view of eunuchs and daily life in the 
harem, see Leyla (Saz) Hanimefendi, The Imperial Harem of the Sultans (1925). The 
commonly held view that harems and eunuchs were vestiges of the decadent culture 
inherited from the Byzantines is repeated in Kahf (95) and throughout Coco, who 
extends it to encompass all Ottoman ceremonial and court pageantry. 

55. The circumstances surrounding the selling of girls into the harem were much 
more complex than is generally known. As Coco writes, ‘These women were not 
lifetime slaves. They were obliged to remain at court for nine years only, and after 
this could leave and get married should they wish. In this event, they received a 
certificate of enfranchisement and could collect the money they had saved during their 
years of service. To this was added the presents they received from friends and from 
the valide, and if they retired after a longer period of service, they were given homes 
and land. The amounts received were considerable and often these servants were able 
to set themselves up most satisfactorily’ (73). Leyla Hanimefendi maintains that the 
harem provided girls with a way of improving their financial predicaments in addition 
to supplying them with an education, musical and artistic training, and social breeding. 
For these reasons, many willingly sought to become odalisques (58-69). 

56. See Yeazell, ch. 18 on Europe's gradual disenchantment with the harem myth: 
"The veil being literally lifted, the mysteries of the Orient appeared little by little before 
the world and were found wanting in the element of beauty which had been ascribed 
to them' (206). Gautier notes throughout his travelogue the sad encroachment of western 
aesthetics — fabrics, colours, and fashion — on traditional Ottoman style. 
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her Christian counterpart dates back to the Renaissance when it 
appeared in Philip Massinger’s play Renegado (1624); here the captive 
Donusa comments to her eunuch: ‘I have heard/That Christian ladies 
live with much more freedom/Than such as are born here’ (Kahf 
103). These negative assertions reverberated loudly in the European 
mind, so much so that even the notorious pronouncement of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu that “Turkish Ladys ... are freer than any 
Ladys in the universe ...’ did little to qualify them.” 

Diinya Giizeli’s conversion fantasy continues in the third stanza 
where she lives out the vainglorious scenario of her imagined liberation; 
once she is free to display her beauty to the world, she will indeed 
become the undisputed ‘Diinya Giizeli’. The balance between folklore 
and Orientalism struck in the first two stanzas breaks down however 
in the third, where we are left with the ironic image of a less-than- 
enchanting woman trapped more by her vanity than by her harem. 
The loss of the folkloric thread here is perhaps why Cavafy chose 
to destroy the poem. Despite its flaws, ‘Diinya Giizeli’ stands as the 
first in a line of poems that foreground the complex psychological 
states of famous female personae, most of whom ultimately meet 
with unhappy ends. She is followed in the Cavafy corpus by the 
Sphinx who, outwitted by Oedipus, throws herself into the sea (О 
Oi&izovc/Oedipus' [1896]); Ramanakti, the daughter of the Pharaoh 
Menkera who, upon being raped by her father, commits suicide (“Н 
Kópn tod Mevksepà/Menkera's Daughter’ [1892]); Salome, who, 
rebuffed by an indifferent sophist, kills herself to spite him; 
(‘LaAwun/Salome’ [1896]; Alexandra, the Judean queen who rails 
futilely at the murder of her son (‘AptotéBovAoc/Aristovoulos’ 


57. Montagu had claimed 'They are the only Women in the world that lead a life 
of uninterrupted pleasure, exempt from cares, their whole life being spent in visiting, 
bathing, or the agreeable Amusement of spending Money and inventing new fashions. 
... They go abroad when and where they please’ (Yeazell 84). The allure of freedom 
gained by conversion to Islam is reflected in a curious version of the popular Greek 
folk song, *Peyyapdáx: pov Aauzpóv': **Bp& zo151& ГролкблтоюАо. .../l'éveo0e 
Tovpxdmovaa/N& xapfjre тђу Tovpkid/T' dAoya тё yAiyopa,/Ta& отоӨій rà 
dapaoKid.’/“Bpé кор& uov тођркісса /Гёуєсої xoi od "Pouid /Nà Хорйс 
тфу Aauzpid/M£ rà kókkiva т’ aÙyá'/Nà xapfjc rijv ExkAnoiay ...”° (Fauriel 
223). 
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[1916]); Anna Komnene, who fails to attain the throne of Byzantium 
("Avva Kouvnvy/Anna Komnene’ [1917]); Kratisikleia, the Spartan 
queen held hostage and executed by Ptolemy IV (Еу Xzáprn/In 
Sparta’ [1928]); and Zenobia, whose ambitions are cut short by 
Emperor Aurelian (‘ZnvoBia/Zenobia’ [1930]). (Cavafy's discarded 
poem on Cleopatra would certainly have crowned this illustrious 
ensemble.) Rather than employing what Bram Dijkstra has termed 
‘the iconography of misogyny’ that was so prevalent among fin-de- 
siécle artists (Dijkstra 139), Cavafy portrays these legendary women 
with great sympathy, highlighting their complex tragic circumstances 
with touches of irony. Perhaps when composing Dünya Güzeli Cavafy 
had the sad plight of his own mother in mind, whose fall from high 
society and a lifestyle of luxury resulted in a humiliating poverty- 
stricken existence. One is tempted to venture a Freudian reading of 
the poem's last lines, since Harriet Cavafy was reputed to have been 
a great beauty in her youth, as Michael Peridis writes: “Н XapíkAeia 
Kafiá$n rav ópaía кої kopy. Mod &inyríOnkav бті órav 
ÉByoive ard TO uéyapó тпс тїс 0600 Lepip Mace x’ буёВолує 
ото TOAvTEAEC Aui тпс тоў тђу TEpipEvE ү1@ TOV коӨпрер1уо 
лерілато, отопоатобосу кої rfjv ExoitaCav ої SiaPatec./Harriet 
Cavafy was beautiful and elegant. People have told me that, when 
leaving her mansion on Rue Serif Pasha to enter the luxurious barouche 
that awaited her for her daily jaunt, the passers-by would stop and 
gaze at her’ (Peridis 16). 

The great obscurity surrounding the composition of ‘Dünya Güzeli’ 
is hardly surprising since throughout his life Cavafy notoriously 
refused to identify his literary sources, leaving their discovery to his 
readers and critics.* There can be little doubt that Cavafy was 
attempting a sophisticated reworking of folkloric material here, albeit 
one refracted through an Orientalist prism. That Cavafy should have 
sought inspiration from folklore — ‘the womb of literature’, as 


58. In an interview with Alekos Karapanagopoulos, Rika Agallianou-Karagianni 
(formerly Sengopoulou), one of Cavafy’s closest friends, claims that the rift between 
Cavafy and Malanos had to do with the critic’s unyielding attempts to get Cavafy to 
reveal his poetic sources: “О mointric Óuoc ixe má &pxrj, vá pý davepodver TÁV 
тпү тїс ёџлуєройс tov’ (Karapanagopoulos 62). 
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Vladimir Propp has famously defined it? — seems perfectly fitting 
even without the added political impetus of Aaoypadia, as many 
poets have been well served by such ventures (e.g., Anne Sexton, 
Randall Jarrell, and Olga Broumas, to name a few). ‘Dünya Güzeli’, 
although shrouded in genealogical mystery, anticipates that singular 
conflation of Hellenism and Orientalism which ultimately defines 
Cavafy's poetic vision.? Situated at the crossroads of Asian and 
European literary traditions, Orientalism and Greco-Ottoman folklore, 
literary Romanticism and painterly Realism, Turkish decadence and 
the debate on Greek identity, ‘Diinya Güzeli' richly documents the 
growth of a poet and presages his future artistic brilliance. More 
importantly, it establishes the seminal relevance of folklore to Cavafy's 
art; for Aaoypadta would continue to shape the poet's thinking in 
subtle but pronounced ways. Does not the paradoxical ‘ecumenical 
ethnocentrism“ that epitomizes the expansive ideology of Aaoypadia 
aptly describe Cavafy’s own ironic but undeniably chauvinistic view 
of the unbroken survival of Hellenic culture? Does not the notion of 
ovvadera or contiguity which Politis felt characterized the shared 
Oriental and Greek elements of folklore apply to Cavafy’s Greek 
Orient as well, where Asian tastes and feelings commingle with 
Hellenized personalities, institutions and customs?” These discursive 
threads come together in the fabric of this seemingly slight poem 
which does more than hint at the potential greatness of a poet. Written 
during a time of waning Philhellenism when Greece no longer whetted 
Europe’s appetite for the exotic and when Ottoman themes had become 
de rigueur, ‘Diinya Güzeli' stands as a unique poetic creation whose 
Turkish yashmak teasingly veils her identity as a Greek folkloric 
legend. 

Toronto 


59. ‘Folklore is the womb of literature; literature is born of folklore. Folklore is the 
prehistory of literature’ (Propp 14). 

60. For a fuller treatment of Cavafy’s Orientalizing Hellenism, see Jeffreys, ch. 4. 

61. This is Herzfeld’s term to describe the theoretical writings of the folklorist 
Spyridon Zambelios (51). 

62. For an overview of the debate on the primacy of Greek vs. Arabic myth and 
folklore, see Kaplanoglou, 121: “О IIoAirnc avtipetwrite: ta TapapvOia Tov 
apxaiwv, тпс AvatoArc коп Tov vedtepwv EAArVvwv wo ша єубтпта ...' (113). 
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‘I beg you to tear up my letters...’ 
Nikos Skalkottas’s last years 
in Berlin (1928-33) 


JOHN THORNLEY 


Abstract 


Nikos Skalkottas (1904-49), the Greek pupil of Schoenberg, was one of the 
greatest and most prolific atonal and twelve-note composers of the twentieth 
century, though unrecognised in Athens during his lifetime. The fifty-six 
letters that he wrote to his patron Manolis Benakis illuminate Skalkottas's 
life and his music, the financial and emotional difficulties leading to his 
enforced departure from Berlin, his aesthetic viewpoint, his opinions on 
Greece and its musical life, and his reasons for composing the popular ‘36 
Greek Dances'. This is the first published account of this important 
documentary source. 


It has become a canonical episode of Skalkottas's biography! that 
when the composer arrived back in Athens in the spring of 1933? 
after an absence of twelve years in Berlin,’ his friends and family 


* This article is based on a lecture given at the Skalkottas Symposium at Athens 
University on 12 November 1999. 

1. As related posthumously by his Greek contemporaries, friends and acquaintances: 
the composer Yannis Constantinidis, the pianists Antonios Skokos, Katina Paraskeva- 
Skokou and Marika Papaioannou, the music critic Minos Dounias, the composer's 
lifelong confidante Nelly Askitopoulou-Evelpidi, his sister Kiki Verdesopoulou; and 
in the writings of John Papaioannou, archivist of the Skalkottas Archive in Athens. 
(See articles JP-Hart? 338, Skokos, Dounias, also Interviews IntAsk 9.2.1972 and 
19.9.1973, IntJP 10.12.1971, IntConst 23.12.1971, Int K P-S 6.7.1973, IntVerd 3.7.1973.) 

2. Letter of Peter Schacht to Erich Schmid, 22 October 1933: *We sent off Skalkottas 
— around March — back to Athens, with a lot of difficulty ... He was just living 
off his debts, and was so worn down that he couldn't work at all.' (Schmid:Melos 
203). It is not quite clear whether by ‘work’, Schacht meant ‘earn his living’, or 
*compose', or perhaps both. 

3. Skalkottas had arrived in Berlin in 1921 at the age of seventeen with a grant from 
the Athens Conservatoire for postgraduate violin studies at the Berlin Hochschule für 
Musik. In 1923, prompted by a performing-related strain in his left hand, diagnosed 
as tendonitis, he had abandoned his violin studies and his future career as a concert 
violinist, deciding to devote himself to composition (Letter to Prof. Willy Hess, 
Hochschule für Musik, Berlin, 9.6.1923, also see Skokos and IntConst 23.12.1971). 
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found his character permanently changed. They had known him as a 
lively, good-tempered, enthusiastic youngster, passionate about music 
and the arts, but lighthearted, affectionate and extrovert in daily life. 
When he returned to Greece, he had become cynical, passive, nervous, 
incommunicative, resigned to misfortune, and prematurely aged;* he 
had fallen into a state of melancholy whose origins he never explained, 
and from which he never entirely emerged. He remained in Greece 
until his early death in 1949.5 In between his duties as an orchestral 
violinist with the Athens Orchestra he composed a prodigious number 
of remarkable twelve-note and atonal works whose discovery after 
his death brought about his recognition among the European avant- 
garde as one of the greatest composers of the first half of the twentieth 
century.‘ 

The letters Skalkottas wrote to his patron Manolis Benakis’ from 
November 1928 to January 1933 cast an unexpectedly vivid light on 
this crucial phase in Skalkottas’s psychological development; * they 
show that his deteriorating relationship with Benakis removed all 
hope for Skalkottas of repaying his debts, and caused the composer’s 
abrupt departure from Berlin. They help us to reconstruct five of the 
vital years that Skalkottas spent as as a pupil of Arnold Schoenberg,’ 


4. As shown in photographs in the Skalkottas Archive in Athens. 

5. Of a strangulated hernia he had neglected to have treated until too late. (IntPerras 
28.5.1973.) 

6. He is still best-known for his ‘36 Greek Dances’, brilliantly orchestrated 
arrangements of Greek folk songs in a popular tonal style, quite uncharacteristic of 
his main output of serious works. 

7. Of which seven date from the period 1928-30, while forty-eight letters, the bulk 
of the correspondence, date from the years 1931-1933. All are in Skalkottas’s rather 
idiosyncratic Greek. A final letter, absent from the collection, was listed by Benakis 
as ‘24December 1936’. 

8. Manolis Benakis allowed the author to study the letters in Athens in June 1973. 
(The final letter was already missing.) The whereabouts of these letters since Benakis’s 
death in 1977 is unknown; the author is apparently the only scholar who has seen 
them up to now. The present article is based on a lecture given at Athens University 
on 12 November 1999, the first occasion on which the existence of this correspondence 
was publically revealed. 

9. Skalkottas was admitted to Schoenberg’s Masterclass at the Prussian Academy, 
Berlin, in October 1927 (matriculation certificate, Prussian Academy of Arts, Berlin). 
After his three official years were up, Schoenberg allowed him to participate in the 
class until 1933. 
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whose teaching he described twenty years later as ‘an inexhaustible 
source [of inspiration]'° for [my] composition." And they also 
illuminate the composer’s ambivalent relationship with his native 
Greece. They are the largest single documentary contribution to the 
composer’s biography.” 

In June 1932? Benakis cut off his relations with Skalkottas, refusing 
to write to him, or to send him any further assistance. According to 
Benakis, Skalkottas had ‘misused a sum of money I entrusted to 
him’.'* Yet the letters themselves indicate that Benakis had already 
stopped his grant to Skalkottas in early 1931 ‘for financial reasons',^ 
but had requested him to continue and successfully conclude the 
dealing in musical manuscripts that Skalkottas had been doing on his 
patron's behalf since 1928. Skalkottas agreed to this arrangement out 
of gratitude, and in the hope of receiving a commission. But as he 
sank into poverty, he used for himself some of the large amounts of 
money Benakis had sent him to buy manuscripts, hoping to make 
enough profit out of the sales to pay it back. 


10. «uid aoteipevtn Tnyrj...» a phrase reminiscent of John 4:14, Rev. 21:6 and 
the 'inexhaustible source of life-giving water' in the lenten Akathistos to the Virgin 
Mary; whether a conscious biblical reference or not, the metaphor shows the emotional 
depth of Skalkottas's admiration for Schoenberg. 

11. Skalkottas's own manuscript draft (in Greek) for the Introduction to *Four Greek 
Dances', published by the French Institute, Athens, 1948. These words were omitted 
from the printed edition in French. 

12. Notwithstanding the importance of Skalkottas's personal correspondence with 
Nelly and Chrysoula Askitopoulou and Sophia Pimenidou (thirty-two letters between 
1921 and 1928, of which twenty-four, mainly addressed to Nelly, date from 1925). 
His letters to Yannis Constantinidis, Rudi and Walter Goehr, and Marika Papaioannou 
are important in contents, but frustratingly few in number (see Bibliography for ms 
sources). Of Skalkottas's letters to Matla Temko, in the private possession of Artemis 
Lindal, the daughter of Skalkottas and Matla Temko, the author has seen only two, 
of 8 May 1928 and 27 November 1935 (see n. 43 and p. 215). Skalkottas left no 
autobiography, with the exception of brief notes for the Introduction to the ‘Four 
Greek Dances' (see previous footnote). 

13. LB 11 June 1932. 

14. IntBen 5.6.1973. Benakis had retained his diary notes of his dated visits to Berlin, 
and showed me a bound full score of the 36 Greek Dances presented to him by 
Skalkottas; this score is now in the Benakis Archive, Kifissia, Athens. (See p. 215, 
nn. 246, 247.) 

15. LB 22 Feb. 1931. 
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In his letters to Benakis, Skalkottas constantly stresses their 
friendship. Yet the motives of both men were mixed. For Skalkottas, 
Benakis was essentially a financial provider, though at the price of 
considerable time and energy: the onerous ‘business of the manuscripts’ 
takes up much space in the letters. When in the company of his other 
friends, Skalkottas’s attitude towards Benakis was ironic, even 
contemptuous.'* Benakis loved the late Romantic music of Wagner 
and Strauss and the symphonic works of Bruckner." Skalkottas's 
musical ideals were modern, anti-romantic; in his own music he was 
concerned at that time with paring down musical textures to the 
modest minimum. He naturally had little sympathy with Benakis's 
bourgeois musical tastes.* For his part, Benakis had probably heard 
none of Skalkottas's music before he began to support him financially 
in the spring of 1928. When he did hear it (probably for the first 
time in June 1929)? he was evidently horrified by its uncompromising 
sound, but only later, in 1932, did he express his retrospective distaste.” 
In the earlier letters of 1928-1930, however, Skalkottas evidently 
believes — or wishes to — that the relationship is warm and mutually 
supportive. He expresses an indulgent, even brotherly? interest in 
Benakis's personal life. He gives Benakis music lessons;? when 
visiting Berlin, his patron treats him to visits to the opera and 


16. (IntConst 23.12.1971, 6.6.1973). To a friend, the pianist Marika Papaioannou, 
Skalkottas wrote: ‘I came to Berlin to conclude business matters of my patron, which 
as you know I do with a great and sincere interest’ (Letter to MP 8 July 1930). The 
ironic intention is unmistakable. 

17. IntBen 5.6.73, JP-Hart? 338. 

18. LB 26 October 1931: 'It's rather strange for you to have [scores by] Bruckner, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Strauss, and Schubert, and not to have Bach, Mozart, Haydn, 
although you know their work.' 

19. There are no known performances of any music by Skalkottas in Athens or Berlin 
before 1928. 

20. See n. 90. 

21. LB 12 July 1932. 

22. A word that often appears in Skalkottas's letters to Benakis, even as late as 1931 
and 1932. 

23. In Athens during the autumn/winter of 1930 (LB 17 July 1930 and 30 September 
1932). 
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prestigious concerts at the Philharmonic, and to night-clubs in Berlin 
and Vienna.” Eventually however, Benakis became for Skalkottas a 
symbol of the homeland the young artist admired but mistrusted, the 
society from which he felt excluded,” the compatriots whose 
approbation he desired but whose criticism he feared, the place where 
he had his roots and family, but in which he knew he could not 
establish himself professionally as a composer.” 

Skalkottas’s letters need to be read with caution, and often between 
the lines." Skalkottas sought Benakis’s good opinion; he wanted 
Benakis to believe in his ability and his professional future. He knew 
that Benakis was a conservative, an admirer of Greek folk traditions.” 
So in his later letters of 1931-1932, Skalkottas may not have been 
entirely sincere in his declarations of commitment to Greek folk song, 
to the Great Idea, to his plan of returning to Athens and working in 
Greece, a course of action he had hitherto regarded with horror.? 
Nevertheless, as Skalkottas's need for material and psychological 
support increased, he became more dependent on Benakis's views 
and advice, painfully vulnerable to his criticism," and waveringly 
unsure of his own artistic identity and direction. 


24. LB of 17 July 1930 and 30 September 1932. 

25. In stark contrast with the wealthy Benakis family, Skalkottas's parents were of 
quite poor working-class origin, his father a freelance flautist in the café orchestras 
of Athens. In Berlin Skalkottas had had considerable hardship while supporting himself 
before Benakis's grant began in 1928 (Skokos, IntConst 23.12.1971, 6.6.1973). 

26. e.g. ‘a fate worse than death’ (Letters to Askitopoulou, 16 June 1925). ‘It would 
be wrong for me to return to Greece now. For me a development is possible only in 
the musical centres of Europe.’ (23 June 1925). 'Greece...that graveyard for a 
professional musician... [To return] would be signing my own spiritual and musical 
death. warrant' (16 July 1925). In LB 10 March 1931, Skalkottas expresses similar 
views. (See p. 194 and n. 109). 

27. No letters of Benakis to Skalkottas survive. Skalkottas claimed that he had ‘torn 
them all up’ (LB 11 June 1932). 

28. Unsurprisingly, given the Benakis family's background and his father's museum 
collection (see p. 183). 

29. See n. 26. 

30. LB February 1932 to January 1933. 
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In February 1928 Manolis Benakis, then twenty-eight years of age," 
visited Berlin. His family was one of the wealthiest and most socially 
influential in Greece. Emmanuel Benakis,? Manolis's grandfather, 
had been a cotton merchant in Alexandria, a former mayor of Athens 
and a close friend of Eleftherios Venizelos; Emmanuel had founded 
a scholarship for graduates of the Athens Conservatoire to travel and 
study abroad.* Antonis Benakis, Emmanuel’s son,” was a lifelong 
collector of medieval and modern Greek art, artefacts and manuscripts; 
soon after his arrival in Athens from Egypt, he had announced his 
decision to found a museum and donate it to the state.** Antonis's 
son Manolis also became an amateur of the arts, particularly of 
classical music, and developed a fledgling interest in music 
manuscripts. In 1928 Berlin was not only the musical centre of Europe, 
but one of the world centres for antiquarian art and music dealers, 
and auction houses. Benakis came to Berlin to hear concerts, but also 
to buy musical autograph manuscripts, gramophone records, books 
on music, luxuriously-bound published scores, and bibliophile editions 
of poetry." 

Benakis had heard of Skalkottas from the pianist Spiros Farandatos, 
a friend and former fellow student of Skalkottas at the Berlin 


31. Almost exactly five years older than Skalkottas, who was born on 8 March 1904 
Old Style (i.e. 21 March in the Western Calender). Manolis Benakis was born on 28 
March 1899 in Liverpool, England. He died on 6 November 1977. (Information from 
Valentini Tsellika, Benakis Archive, Kifissia, Athens). 

32. b. 1843 Syros, d. 1929 Athens (Паукбошо В:оүрафікб Лєёікб, Athens 1983). 

33. Who had once again returned to office as Prime Minister in 1928 (Campbell 
and Sherrard: Modern. Greece London 1968, 144). Venizelos bequeathed his own 
writings and correspondence to the Benakis Archive, an offshoot of the Benakis 
Museum. 

34. One of its recipients had been Skalkottas’s friend Dimitri Mitropoulos. (See 
p. 192 and n. 98.) 

35. b. 1873 Alexandria, d. 1954 Athens (ПВ). 

36. Antonis moved from Alexandria to Athens in 1926; the announcement was made 
in 1927; the Benakis Museum opened in 1931 (ПВ: Antonis Benakis). 

37. All mentioned in LB, passim. It seems unlikely that Manolis intended to add his 
western musical collection to his father’s museum of artefacts and manuscripts of 
Greece and areas settled by Greeks. It is possible though that Manolis intended to 
prove himself by rivalling his father’s collection; perhaps he even thought of eventually 
founding his own museum. 
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Hochschule fiir Musik in the early 1920s.* Farandatos urged Benakis 
to help Skalkottas financially.” Skalkottas’s scholarship had long since 
run out, ^ and the young violinist-turned-composer^ was supporting 
himself by playing the violin and piano in cafés, and in theatre and 
cinema orchestras, leaving him little time to compose. Skalkottas's 
close friend Nelly Askitopoulou had also been extremely active on 
his behalf in Athens, gathering signatures to support his applications 
for financial help; she too may have approached Benakis.? While he 
was in Berlin in the spring of 1928, ? Benakis met Skalkottas and 
promised him a monthly grant,^ which already by April he had 
promised to increase to £12 sterling. Benakis took Skalkottas with 
him to Vienna, where they visited the opera together; he also gave 


38. They had lived in the same house in Lankwitz, Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse 80 (Int K 
P-S, 6.7.1973; Skalkottas writes to Nelly that his relations with Farandatos are cordial 
but not close (Letter to Nelly Askitopoulou, 1.10.1925). 

39. IntBen 5.6.1973. 

40. Averof and Marinos Scholarships of the Athens Conservatoire, 1921-25, as 
detailed in the balance sheets for those years. The sums Skalkottas was given would 
have been seriously eroded by inflation (in Germany, 1922-24) and by the devaluation 
of the drachma at the end of 1922. He was awarded a generously increased grant of 
13,200 dr. in 1923-24, equivalent to £44 per year, but the following year's grant of 
3,000 dr. for 1924-25 would have been worth no more than £10. Skalkottas certainly 
had to work to support himself from 1924 onwards, probably even earlier. (Bidwell 
25-26, AthConsLE 1920-21, p. 10; 1921-22, 18; 1922-23, 13; 1923-24, 14; all figures 
are confirmed by balance sheets in AthConsEP 1921-25.) 

41. See footnote 3. 

42. Undated letter to Nelly Askitopoulou, apparently (from the context) written in 
September 1926. 

43. IntBen 5.6.1973. Benakis drew on his diary notes for the details of all dates he 
gave me during the interview. They contradict Papaioannou (JP-Hart 1" ed., 322) in 
his dating of the grant ‘from 1927 on’ and his revised dating (2 edition, 337): ‘from 
1923 on’. That the grant began in the spring of 1928, as Benakis claimed, is supported 
by references in letters to Askitopoulou (30.4.1928 and 8.5.1928) and in a postcard 
to Matla Temko (7.5.1928). 

44. «Үлотрофіо» ['scholarship'] is the word Skalkottas always uses in his letters to 
Benakis for the grant, as if to emphasise that the money is to support his studies with 
Schoenberg. 

45. Apparently at the prompting of Nelly Askitopoulou (letter to Askitopoulou, 
30.4.1928). Skalkottas writes ‘increased to £12’. Assuming this was a monthly payment, 
it would have given Skalkottas a generous but not exorbitant amount of 240 marks 
per month, as the pound sterling was worth about 20 marks at this time (Bidwell 23). 
Skalkottas writes on 10 March 1931 that he has rejected Schoenberg's offer of a post 
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Skalkottas money in order to travel to Greece, so he could visit his 
family that summer, and try to free himself from national service.“ 
As Skalkottas wrote to Nelly, the relatively modest but certain monthly 
income meant that he could afford to give up his freelance work in 
the café and cinema orchestras;" in fact Benakis insisted he do so. 
In return, Skalkottas was to look after Benakis's business dealings 
at the booksellers and auction houses. Skalkottas's friends foresaw 
disaster; they viewed him as an immature innocent, so wrapped up 
in music that he had difficulty in concentrating on any business of 
his own, let alone anyone else's.? This is true to a certain extent, 
and Skalkottas himself fostered the myth with exaggerated self- 
criticism.” But his letters to Benakis show us that Skalkottas undertook 
his patron's business extremely seriously; he corresponded with 
Benakis at conscientious length and precise detail, about the ‘errands’ 
Benakis had given him, and about whether to send the goods and 
money to Athens, or to give them to Benakis's couriers.? He showed 
extraordinary patience, rarely complaining about the burden of this 
work. He accepted Benakis's reduction of the grant in the autumn of 
1929 with good grace; and when Benakis stopped the grant altogether 
‘for financial reasons’ he was anxious but understanding.” Even during 


at the Berlin State Opera, because it is only 120RM per month, ‘a sum on which it's 
impossible to live here’ (LB 10.3.1931). It seems therefore unlikely that the ‘£12’ 
could have been a quarterly payment: Skalkottas was able to stop working and still 
live quite comfortably (IntConst 23.12.1971, SchmidMelos 203); it is difficult to see 
how he could have managed this on 80 marks per month. 

46. Letter to Constantinidis 9.9.1928. 

47. ‘My heart is still full of great joy that I shall now be free in the evenings.’ 
(Letter to Nelly Askitopoulou, 8 May 1928.) 

48. ‘Why on earth did Benakis think that young boy Skalkottas was capable of such 
complicated business deals?' (IntPerras 28 May 1973): a reaction echoed in interviews 
with Askitopoulou, Constantinidis, and Marika Papaioannou. 

49. ‘In the matters of [practical] life I’m the most incapable person you can imagine. 
Apart from notes and musical combinations I can't think clearly. In everything else I 
make mistakes and blunders.' (LB, undated letter, mid-January 1932.) 

50. Andreas Souras (often spelt ‘Sourras’) is mentioned frequently — he seems to 
have been Benakis's emissary to Berlin. (The dearth of correspondence in 1928 and 
1929 is explained by Benakis's long visits to Berlin during both years.) 

51. LB Undated letter of late December 1929. 

52. LB Letter of 22 February 1931. 
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1931 and 1932, when he was left without any personal financial 
support, his sense of guilt at having mismanaged Benakis’s affairs, 
coupled with Benakis’s reproaches and demands for repayment, greatly 
inhibited the expression of his own sense of anger and injustice. 

Benakis’s grant, paid until the end of March 1931,? allowed 
Skalkottas to live in the fashionable West End of Berlin," where he 
moved from the suburb of Lankwitz on his return from Athens to 
Germany in late October 1928.” Most of his Greek friends lived in 
Lankwitz, as did two other friends, the Schoenberg pupils Rudi and 
Walter Goehr. One of the fellow-students with whom Skalkottas had 
shared a house in Lankwitz was a Latvian violinist, Matla Temko; 
they had had a relationship from the winter of 1925/26 onwards;* 
she had given birth to Skalkottas's child in February 1927.” By the 
summer of 1928 Skalkottas and Temko had split up,* and their child 
was being cared for in Berlin by a foster-mother. Both Skalkottas 
and Temko were ambitious musicians, and their relationship was 
difficult; in spite of their sympathetic bond, they were both wary of 
marriage,? and Skalkottas welcomed the chance to put some 
geographical and emotional distance between them, and make a fresh 
start.9 

Benakis’s visits to Berlin“ and Skalkottas's enforced attendance on 
him, as well as his move to the city centre, meant that from 1928 
onwards he saw his old friends in Lankwitz much less frequently. (We 
know from his letters to his patron that Benakis, apparently jealous 


53. LB 22 February 1931. 

54. Nürnbergerstrasse 19, in Charlottenburg. 

55. Skalkottas wrote to Constantinidis on 3.9.1928. The volume of his news suggests 
he has been in Athens for at least 2 weeks (among other things, trying to exempt 
himself from military service). He returned to Berlin on 31.10.1928 or 1.11.28. (Tve 
been here for nine days...’ LB 9.11.1928). 

56. The abrupt gap in the flow of correspondence with Nelly Askitopoulou from 
December 1925 suggests his new love with Temko may well have begun at this time. 

57. Named Artemis Temko-Skalkottas (b. 27 February 1927). A twin brother Yorgos 
died within two days of birth. (IntArt 24 February 1996). 

58. IntAsk 19.9.1973. 

59. IntArt 24.2.1996. 

60. LB 8 November 1928. 

61. Arriving annually every spring in 1928, 1929 and 1930. 
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of friendships that pre-dated his own with Skalkottas, encouraged him 
to see less of them, including Winfried Zillig,? Rudi Goehr, and ‘all 
the rest.'*) In the first letters he writes to Benakis, Skalkottas is clearly 
trying to win Benakis’s affection and understanding: 


You’re the only Greek outside my family, the only Greek friend with whom 
I can write and speak as if to my brother.“ (...) You're the only human 
being® whom I consider as a friend; you saved my life, you gave me the 
possibility of going ahead with my work, with my art. I don't have any other 
friends, in fact these days I probably have enemies — to you I've entrusted 
almost my entire self, almost all my secrets. Don't let that go unnoticed, even 
if it doesn't interest you — I'm nobler and better than I appear to be!... You 
love and adore Romantic music and yet you're almost entirely a man of the 
twentieth century. I love, and am more interested in, the music of the twentieth 
century, and [yet] Pm а man of the Middle Ages....5 


In the autumn of 1928 Skalkottas set about buying the gramophone 
records Benakis had ordered, acquiring manuscripts of Strauss, Wagner, 
Schubert and Brahms at auctions, and writing lengthy accounts to 
Benakis about the transactions and adminstrative holdups, with 
descriptive details of the manuscripts, their prices, and their relative 
importance. The names of the dealers and auctioneers recur frequently, 
with dates of auctions and deadlines for decisions, possible alternatives 
(e.g. books to be bound in full leather or half leather), arguments 
about authenticity, money accounts, explanations." Even Schoenberg 
had been approached, for a bound copy of the Gurrelieder; but in 
the middle of one of these letters almost entirely devoted to the 
buying and selling of music manuscripts, Skalkottas begs Benakis to 
understand that he has his own composing to do as well, then goes 
on to tell of his shock at the audience reaction to an important 
Schoenberg premiere: 


62. Another Schoenberg pupil. 

63. LB 4 May 1930, 23 Jan 1932. 

64. LB [?]late December 1929. 

65. In bold in the original: overwriting of words for rhetorical emphasis is a marked 
feature of Skalkottas's epistolary style. 

66. LB 4 May 1931. 

67. e.g. LB 23 January 1932, when Skalkottas tells Benakis why the A major Violin 
Sonata of Brahms is called the ‘Meistersinger Sonata’ (because of its opening similarity 
to Walther's aria in Wagner' s opera, which he quotes for Benakis.) 
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Above all have a little patience; note the fact that my time here is very 
precious. I have to organise and combine everything — i.e. so as not to neglect 
my work... Now, if you’re interested also in me, listen to the following — I 
am terribly sad. Recently Furtwángler conducted the Variations for Orchestra 
by Schoenberg, the first performance. I’ve never seen such malicious behaviour 
by the audience at any other concert — relentless whistling. The work is 
wonderful, and really original in its orchestration... Well, I am terribly sad 
about this, and about the successes of the younger composers who've been 
doing their utmost to make fun of their musical ancestors, writing German 
jazz, ie. the worst kind. So be it. As well as all that I'm rather irritated with 
myself that I'm so clumsy about [promoting] my own works, that I haven't 
up to now been able to be a better craftsman in the art of living. I often 
reflect, [but] perhaps I'm wrong, that there should be brashness at the core 
of one's idealism, otherwise one becomes a witness to life. * 


Although he has hopes that the Havemann Quartet will perform 
his [First] String Quartet, Skalkottas is still freelancing in order to 
buy books and help his parents. “Life is difficult isn't it, Manoli, but 
I'm being patient, and I shan't lose my courage. In the evenings I 
play the piano at the Volksbühne,? 5 minutes per hour, somebody 
dies onstage, and offstage I kill the Funeral March by Chopin (and 
the composer!) — It's nothing to laugh about!” 

On Benakis's next visit to Berlin, in May 1929, they once again 
visited Vienna together. In spite of Benakis's rather jealous dislike 
of hís other friends, Skalkottas remained loyal to them; he twice 
asked Benakis to give Yannis Constantinidis some financial help." 
This plea was unanswered, so Skalkottas himself gave Constantinidis 
100 marks of his own.” At the end of 1929,” Skalkottas sent Benakis 
a list of his works written during the past year, and his prospects for 
the next one. He has composed a Concerto for Wind Instruments that 
he has dedicated to Benakis,” also a Little Suite for Violin and 


68. LB 10-12 Dec. 1928. 

69. A theatre in Berlin. The play may have been Ibsen's ‘Hedda Gabler’. 

70. LB 10-12 Dec. 1928. 

71. LB [?]late Dec. 1929. (The first page or pages are missing, but the date can be 
inferred from its contents.) Skalkottas had already made a first request on Constantinidis's 
behalf in July 1929. 

72. IntConst 23.12.1971 and 6.6.1973. 

73. LB [?]late Dec. 1929. 

74. A/K 6 (Catalogue of the Skalkottas Archive, Athens). 
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Orchestra, a second String Quartet, and an ‘Octet for piano, flute, 
clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, trombone, violin and сео.’ He is already 
working on the [First] Piano Concerto,” and has written what he 
proudly describes as ‘three fine songs’ for the soprano Margarita 
Perra.” ‘As you know, I’m now Schoenberg’s right hand, he entrusts 
me with all his tasks, the preparation of his works [for performance].’” 
He wants to write a three-act, dramatic epic opera ‘in which the 
chorus will play a big role, as in ancient Greek tragedy’,” and is in 
touch with a librettist whose name he wants to keep concealed for 
the moment.” 

The ‘dramatic epic opera’ Skalkottas mentions would re-emerge in 
the 1940s as the projected opera ‘The Return of Ulysses.’ Skalkottas’s 


75. Not the published Octet of 1931, A/K 30 (JP-20). The piano octet has left no 
further trace. 

76. Completed two years later, in 1931. 

77. Probably Н Aadiva (А/К 86) О АА] Поойс (А/К 87) and ‘Aotpawe п Avaroàń 
(A/K 88). All three works were in Perra’s possession before her death. (IntJP 10.12.1971) 

78. In 1930-31 Skalkottas assisted with the musical preparation of Erwartung, 
Gurrelieder, and a radio production of the new Schoenberg opera Von Heute auf 
Morgen, in which he shared the conducting of the orchestral rehearsals with Schoenberg 
himself and Rudi Goehr. (See ThornleySchbg). 

79. Epic, hieratic drama influenced by ancient models was in the air in Berlin at the 
time. Schoenberg was working on Moses and Aaron and may have discussed his 
project with Skalkottas. Egon Wellesz, a Vienna pupil of Schoenberg, was a partisan 
of ancient Greek drama: his opera Alkestis was first performed in Mannheim in 1924; 
Die Bacchantinnen was premiered in Vienna in 1931 — both are based on tragedies 
by Euripides. Ernst Krenek's opera Das Leben des Orest was performed in Berlin and 
Leipzig in 1930. 

80. Rolf Stein; when Skalkottas was back in touch with Rudi and Walter Goehr in 
the late 1940s, he asks 'How's Rolf — and why am I still waiting for the opera 
libretti???” (Letter in German to Rudi Goehr 10 Nov.1947.) Stein had emigrated to 
England, as had Walter Goehr. Stein is mentioned as the librettist of the choral work 
on the ‘Tomb of the Unknown Soldier’ referred to in a Skalkottas interview in H 
Bpaðvvý, 30 October 1930. This work was apparently based on Paul Raynal’s anti- 
war drama ‘Le Tombeau sous l'Arc de Triomphe’ (1924). In a German translation 
(‘Das Grabmal des unbekannten Soldaten') the play had been performed more than 
150 times at the Volksbühne Berlin in the winter season 1926-7. There is no further 
reference to this choral work in any other document; perhaps it was planned but 
unfinished. Skalkottas may have known through Schoenberg that Berg had thought of 
composing a setting of Raynal's play: Berg mentions the idea in a letter to Schoenberg 
(10 January 1927). 
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interest in Ancient Greece and its philosophy and literature dates 
from his first years in Berlin, when he saved money from his Averof 
scholarship to buy a collection of Greek classics, including Homer, 
Aeschylus and Plato; * while in Athens in the summer of 1928, he 
had visited the Acropolis and its Museum.” 

Two other hopes were dashed: he tells Benakis he is about to 
receive two musical commissions for the 1930 Festivals of Munich 
and Baden-Baden. However, none of Skalkottas's works were played 
at Munich or Baden-Baden — or at the Neue Musik Berlin festival 
which replaced the annual Baden-Baden festival in the summer of 
1930. And the 'special article' on Skalkottas and his work, complete 
with music examples, that he hoped would appear in Melos, the 
German magazine devoted to contemporary music, came to nothing.” 
Perhaps Skalkottas was trying to impress Benakis with his fame in 
Berlin — and reassure him that his financial support was worthwhile: 


In a short while, dear Manoli, you'll have the happiness of knowing that your 
friend is becoming better known here [in Berlin], which will give some honour 
to the name of Greece. 


We also learn in this letter that Benakis had already reduced his 
financial assistance, probably because of the New York Wall Street 


81. Antonios Skokos, Néa Eoría 598, 1 May 1950. 

82. Letter to Constantinidis, 9 September 1928. 

83. There is no mention of Skalkottas anywhere in Melos for this period, 1927-33. 
But then no contemporary composer — not even Stravinsky, Bartók or Schoenberg 
— was honoured with a full Melos article. 

84. The claims may have been based on some assurance or encouragement from 
somewhere — perhaps from Schoenberg. On 6 August 1929 Skalkottas wrote to 
Constantinidis: 'I am in negotiations with Wilhelm Hansen Verlag, Copenhagen, and 
I hope it will turn out satisfactorily. Universal only wanted the Sonatinas, and those 

not now, but in November.' (Presumably Skalkottas means the first two Sonatinas for 
` Violin and Piano.) Hansen in Copenhagen and Universal Edition in Vienna were the 
past and present publishers of Schoenberg, who may have approached them on his 
pupil's behalf; neither could find any correspondence with or about Skalkottas when 
asked in 1973. Alfred Schlee, the Managing Director of Universal, was their Berlin 
representative in 1929/30, but could not in 1983 recall having had any contact with 
Skalkottas. (IntSchlee May 1983) 
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Crash and the sudden world slump in October 1929, but perhaps even 
earlier. Benakis is also writing less frequently to Skalkottas. The 
composer does not complain; on the contrary, he frequently writes 
how grateful he is for past help** and realises that it will not continue 
for ever, but he points out the difficulties he is in, partly as a result 
of Benakis’s demands that he stop freelancing: 


Independently of the reduction in the grant you give me, I’m in a difficult 
financial position. Following your advice last year, I rather lost contact with 
the musical circles through which Га been earning my living...’ m always 
reckoning on the fact that one day your assistance will stop... Write to me 
about the question of the grant, whether it is possible to defer [the reduction], 
or else [to give me] a quarterly payment from the £8.” 


The year 1929 had brought Skalkottas his first public success; his 
first two Sonatinas for violin and piano and his first String Quartet 
had been performed in a concert at the Prussian Academy* to positive 
Berlin newspaper reviews.? Benakis probably attended the concert 
in Berlin: he kept its programme with Skalkottas's letters.” 

1930 promised to be an even more successful year for Skalkottas, 
with two Berlin concerts of his new works planned for April” and 


85. Several weeks before the Wall Street Crash of 24/25 October 1929, at the 
beginning of September, Skalkottas was making applications for grants to the Humboldt 
Foundation and to Athens University, with a letter of support ‘by Kurt Weill’ (Greek 
translation, ms dated 5 September 1929, Skalkottas Archives, Athens). 

86. LB 1931/32 passim. 

87. LB [?]late Dec. 1929: ‘the £8’ cannot be further explained from the context. 
Eight pounds was no more than 160 Marks at this period (Bidwell, 22-23, 65). 

88. Concert on 19 June 1929 at the Prussian Academy of Arts, Berlin. 

89. The normally conservative Heinz Pringsheim in the Allgemeine Musikzeitung 
(5 July 1929) was impressed by the individuality of Schoenberg's pupils (‘a serious 
attitude towards music and a technical skill based on contrapuntal studies'), and 
described the two Sonatinas as ‘not in the least Schoenbergian in flavour — [they] 
could hail from the polytonal districts of Milhaud.’ 

90. The concert programme was discovered among Skalkottas's letters to Benakis 
during the author's study of the correspondence in June 1973. Benakis claimed he 
was in Berlin at that time (IntBen 5.6.1973). 

91. 6 April 1930, first performance of the Concerto for Piano and Violin, and of 
the Little Suite for Orchestra; the soloists were the violinist Anatol Knorre and the 
Greek pianist Polyxene Mathey. The concert was sponsored by the Greek Embassy 
in Berlin. 
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May.” Benakis arrived in Berlin in time? to hear Skalkottas conduct 
the first performance of his Concerto for Winds, at the prestigious 
Singakademie in Berlin; in the same concert Skalkottas conducted 
the Symphony of another Schoenberg pupil, Norbert von Hannenheim. 
Then once again, for the third year running, in the summer Skalkottas 
travelled to Vienna with Benakis, unwillingly” returning to Berlin to 
look after Benakis’s affairs. By now Benakis was expecting him to 
not only to buy manuscripts, but also to sell and exchange them, and 
as Benakis returned to Athens? Skalkottas pleaded for ‘simpler tasks.’* 
In late July he travelled back to Vienna and Salzburg, and in August 
to Athens. 

On 23 November 1930 Skalkottas conducted a performance of his 
Concerto for Winds in Athens, the first symphonic concert of the 
‘popular’ concert series in the winter season of the Symphony Orchestra 
of the Athens Conservatoire; a few days later five of his chamber 
works were performed at a concert in the Conservatoire’s main concert 
hall.” The orchestral concert in particular was a crucial occasion for 
Skalkottas; he had obtained his opportunity as a result of the influence 
of Dimitri Mitropoulos, a fellow-pupil in Berlin who esteemed 
Skalkottas highly, and who was now one of the main conductors of 
the Athens Conservatoire Symphony Orchestra.” Skalkottas was in 
illustrious company: five days previously Mitropoulos had conducted 
the first concert of the main concert series, and other conductors that 
winter season 1930-31 in Athens included Artur Schnabel and Alfredo 


92. 20 May 1930, first performance of the Concerto for Wind Instruments. 

93. The sole surviving page of a letter of ?April/May 1930, in which Skalkottas 
mentions the concert to take place on 20 May: 'I want to dedicate the Concerto for 
Winds to you, but I'd like you to hear it first.’ 

94. He was apparently planning a secret meeting with the pianist Marika Papaioannou 
in Austria (Letter to Marika Papaioannou, 8 August 1930: see n. 16). 

95. In July 1930 (Interview with Benakis, June 1973). 

96. LB 17 July 1930. 

97. On 27 November 1930, in a concert exclusively consisting of chamber works 
by Skalkottas, including the First and Second Sonatinas for Violin and Piano, and the 
First and Second String Quartets. 

98. Mitropoulos had (unsuccessfully) tried to obtain a conducting post for Skalkottas 
with the Athens Conservatoire Orchestra for the 1926/27 season. (Letter to Askitopoulou, 
25.7.1925). 
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Casella as well as the Greek conductors Filoctitis Iconomidis and 
Jean Boustiduy.” As the newspaper article and interview in Н Bpaóvvij 
pointed out on 30 October, comparisons would be drawn between 
Skalkottas and Mitropoulos, a conductor of more ‘established 
reputation’. ‘If unsuccessful, the young man will destroy his future.’ 

It was an uncannily accurate prophecy. The critical and public 
reception of these two Athens concerts was witheringly negative. 
Skalkottas had shown stoicism in the face of some rather cool reviews 
in Berlin,’ but now he was overwhelmed and humiliated; for him 
this was the turning point in his attitude to his native country. The 
newspaper reviews were snide and patronising:'” 


‘Mr Skalkottas wanted to amuse himself at the expense of the respectful 
audience...’ 


‘Mr Skalkottas is not a prodigy: he is simply a case, actually a very common 
case in these times, of complete musical derailment and of the negative levelling 
down of art...’ 


‘Mr Skalkottas is endowed with genuine talent. So how is it possible for him 
to write such bad music?’ 7 


There were many more such reviews: Skalkottas quoted them at 
length with grim glee. But the hostile reception gave him a lasting 
feeling of bitterness; he wrote to Benakis a year later, in February 
1932: 


It wasn’t the bad reviews that affected me, nor the fact that they didn’t like 
my music or couldn’t understand it.... What hurt me was the nasty manner, 
the extreme position in matters that don’t have anything at all to do with my 
music. '% 


99. MZ November 1930, 48. 

100. Н Вроёоу 30 October 1930. The article is an interesting portrait of Skalkottas 
at this time. The (anonymous) journalist remarks on the composer’s seeming more 
mature than his 26 years, and is impressed by his enthusiasm for all the arts, including 
cinema, theatre, radio, recording and painting, as well as music. 

101. Letter to Marika Papaioannou, 19 June 1930. 

102. Quoted by Skalkottas in his article “Н Мороікокрітікӣ’, Морок! Zu, 
March 1931, 124-125. Skalkottas does not say from which Greek newspapers or 
magazines these excerpts are taken, nor name any of the reviewers. 

103. LB 16 Feb. 1932. 
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Skalkottas should not have been surprised. The Athens critics had 
been equally scathing when his elder™ and more respected colleague 
Mitropoulos had his own avant-garde chamber works performed at 
the Athens Conservatoire in 1927,'® and again when in January 1929 
Mitropoulos had conducted his ‘Concerto Grosso’, a work whose 
dissonant atonality and contrapuntal density made considerable 
demands of the Athens concert audience."* After his ‘cold shower 
from the press'," Skalkottas realised that he could not establish 
himself in Athens, and on 22 January 1931'* he left for Berlin, 
intending to remain there. He wrote to Benakis: ‘I’ve one regret — 
that I can only be useful to my country from far away.''? 

Skalkottas's response to his critics was a sweeping attack on the 
state of Greek musical life, ‘Musical Criticism’, which he wrote on 
his return to Berlin for the Athens periodical Movoix1j Zwr (‘Musical 
Life’) in March 1931."° Skalkottas told Benakis™ that the article 
would ‘almost certainly not be published for reasons of self- 
preservation’ (i.e. editorial fears of retribution). Yet published it was, 
and its effect was to make him lastingly unpopular in Athens. From 


104. By eight years: Mitropoulos was born 18 February 1896 (Old Style). 

105. On 5 June 1927: the twelve-note, three-movement work 'Ostinata' for violin 
and piano, the song cycle ‘10 Inventions’ on poems by Cavafy, and the ‘Passacaglia, 
Intermezzo and Fugue' for piano; Mitropoulos played the piano at this recital. See 
KostiosCat 36, 58, 127. “No sense of cultural roots in his music ... aesthetic degeneracy.’ 
(Trotter 62-63 citing reviews quoted in KostiosVienna 13). For the musical influence 
of Mitropoulos on Skalkottas, see ThornleySchbg 79-80. 

106. On 27 January 1929 (KostiosCat 25). Mitropoulos's later works, the incidental 
music to Sophocles' Electra (1936) and Euripides' Ippolitos (1937), though less 
demanding in idiom, were also attacked in the press: Kalomiris suggested that the 
*monotonous' percussion effects were more redolent of 'the African jungle than ancient 
Mycenae’. (Review in E@voc, Athens, 5.10.1936, quoted in KostiosCat 86). Mitropoulos 
never composed again, and the attack was one of the main reasons for his emigration 
from Greece. (Letter of Nelly Evelpidi [née Askitopoulou] to Mitropoulos's friend 
and biographer Kaity Katsoyanni, 1.4.1967, quoted in KostiosCat, 86). 

107. LB 10 March 1931. 

108. According to Benakis's diary notes [IntBen 5.6.1973]. 

109. LB 10 March 1931. 

110. See п. 102. Skalkottas acted as the Berlin correspondent for Movoixij Zorf 
between February and July 1931. The work (almost certainly unpaid) presumably gave 
Skalkottas a free journalist's pass to Berlin concerts he wanted to attend. 

111. LB 10 March 1931. 
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the incompetence of music critics, his denunciation extended to the 
music teachers, performers, the orchestra (for its poor ensemble and 
intonation), and expecially the Athens Conservatoire, which he held 
responsible for producing all these ‘bad, amateur musicians’'” in the 
first place. He summed up with the words: ‘One thing I’m sure of 
— what goes on in our capital city would not happen in an African 
tribe.’ The icy welcome Skalkottas received in 1933 from the 
musical society of Athens can be imagined, as can the reactions of 
his colleagues in the Athens Conservatoire Orchestra when he joined 
the first violins in 1934. But the impact of the article was already 
plain by the summer of 1931, when Benakis told Skalkottas that he 
should stop writing for Movotkrf 2001ў, as it was damaging him in 
Athens.'^ Skalkottas gave way with scorn: ‘Any kind of musical 
journalism in Athens that /'d like to see would be “battering at the 
deaf man's door".''5 A year after ‘Musical Criticism’ was published, 
Skalkottas wrote: ‘In connection with last year's rows, I feel like 
going down to Athens to beat up Iconomou. Who gave him the idea 
of annihilating me with his acts of malevolence and his nasty 
remarks?’ "$ 

There were more pressing problems however: in 1931 Skalkottas 
began to face increasing financial difficulties. Benakis had told the 
composer in Athens the evening before he left for Berlin'" (and also 
in a subsequent letter) that he would have no further grant beyond a 
sum of 2,000 drachmas!!! (about 400 marks) that tided Skalkottas 


112. LB 10 March 1931. 

113. Tıá éva биос sinua Вёролос — Арта zov ovufaívovv оту mpwtevovad 
нос dev ovufaívovv ote єс uíav þvàńv patpwv’. (“Н Моро:кокр1тїкїї?, 
Movoixrj Zwń, March 1931, 124.) Skalkottas had already written dismissively in an 
article about the concert crisis in Berlin: ‘I don’t know to what extent there is a crisis 
of concert life in Greece. Musical life there is minimal’. (MZ Feb 1931, 112.) 

114. LB 13 August 1931. 

115. “отор корфоф tnv лбрта бооу BéAEIc Bpóvro' (LB 17 September 1931). 

116. LB 17 February 1932. Konstantinos D. Iconomou was the editor of Movoikr 
Гой. 

117. i.e. оп 21 January 1931 (LB 23 January 1932). 

118. LB 16 February 1932. 
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over until the end of March 1931." Nevertheless, Skalkottas agreed 
to continue to carry on buying and selling manuscripts for Benakis 
in Berlin. The young composer thanked Benakis for ‘lovely evenings’ 
at his house in Athens, and asked him to consider helping him 
financially with a grant for a further two years. ‘I’m not 
complaining...it’s ridiculous to complain while greater men suffer 
worse...My nerves are OK, thank God, and I’m determined to reach 
my goal by every possible means.’ !° 

Benakis would not commit himself, beyond telling Skalkottas that 
he would allow him to sell some manuscripts on his own account," 
and promising a ‘present’ (an unspecified sum) if Skalkottas managed 
to complete the buying and selling of manuscripts, and send them 
with other books and musical scores Benakis had ordered, by June 
1931. Skalkottas had innumerable problems with the work Benakis 
gave him, more so since Benakis kept on changing his mind, neglected 
to reply in time for a sale to be made, and made incessant reproaches 
that Skalkottas was not carrying out the *jobs' satisfactorily. Skalkottas 
was irritated by the confusions and criticisms: 'I can easily make a 
mistake if I have a friend who behaves like a cat on hot bricks,’ he 
wrote.'? In 1932, as their friendship and mutual trust collapsed, he 
reminded Benakis that it was he who had had the idea of buying and 
selling composers' manuscripts, treating the composer high-handedly, 
‘as if you were conducting [Beethoven's] Ninth [Symphony] and I 
was an air pilot...''? 

Benakis seemed to have little understanding of the difficulties 
Skalkottas was facing with auctioneers and booksellers; he would 
discover that manuscripts were incomplete, or were fakes, and at 


119. LB 22 February 1931. We cannot know to what extent Benakis's decision, made 
ostensibly for financial reasons, may not also have been influenced by the denunciation 
of Skalkottas's music by the Athens critics. If the latter was a factor (and certainly 
the timing appears strikingly coincidental) then to judge from Skalkottas's letters, 
Benakis was tactful enough to conceal it, and his own dislike of Skalkottas's Concerto 
for Winds, until July 1932 (LB 12 July 1932). 

120. LB 22 February 1931. 

121. LB 23 January 1932, 16 February 1932. 

122. LB [May-June] 1931. 

123. LB 23 June 1932. 
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least once he was priced out of the market by a dealer’s ring. The 
score of Bruckner’s 6th Symphony, which he had waited half a year 
to buy, was sold to someone else, because the pounds sterling that 
Benakis had sent him were not accepted — Britain had left the gold 
standard, and the pound could not be traded at that time. Benakis 
expected Skalkottas to reclaim money from the Post Office in Berlin 
for goods damaged in transit, and to keep full and accurate records 
of all transactions: Skalkottas was constitutionally incapable of such 
precision in business matters. 

From mid-1931, Benakis tried to beat inflation and the world slump 
by asking Skalkottas to sell the manuscripts and buy new ones. But 
the economic slump and political uncertainty in Germany made such 
sales almost impossible, except at a loss, as Skalkottas kept on trying 
to explain. And there was the question of security — the young 
composer had the charge of a large hoard of valuable objects. ‘What 
shall I do with the manuscripts I have? [And what about] Schubert’s 
hair — it will be difficult to sell, and I assure you, for me it’s a 
liability to have it in my room.’ 

Skalkottas’s own financial situation had now rapidly deteriorated 
since the ending of his grant at the end of March 1931. He was 
unable to find work as a freelance violinist or pianist because of the 
high unemployment among musicians in Berlin. His main freelance 
work up to 1928 had been in the cinema orchestras. But after the 
arrival in 1929 in Berlin of the first talking picture, ‘Sonny Boy’, 
the silent cinemas and their large orchestras quickly became a thing 
of the past." Because of the recession, there were fewer and smaller 


124. In September 1931, which effectively devalued by about 25% the money in 
pounds sterling that Benakis had sent Skalkottas for business purposes. 

125. In LB 25 July 1931 Skalkottas writes that auction sales have been halted because 
of the German economic crisis. 

126. LB 13 April 1931. 

127. By 1930 there was 33% unemployment among cinema musicians; in March 
1930, UFA, the largest Berlin film production and distribution company, sacked all 
its remaining orchestral musicians and conductors and replaced them with a small 
‘flying division’. The other company, EMELKA, cut their orchestras of 70 musicians 
to 6 jazz musicians, one organist, and one conductor (Kurt London: ‘Kinoorchester 
und Tonfilm', Melos Nr. 9, 1930, 247). 
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café and hotel orchestras, and in 1931 Skalkottas was forced to earn 
his living as a music copyist — one of the lowest-paid jobs. As 
Skalkottas pointed out, it was at Benakis’s insistence that he had ‘left 
his place in the queue';* now it was doubly difficult for him to find 
work again.” Although Schoenberg offered him a job as an opera 
coach at the Staatsoper in Berlin, Skalkottas had to refuse it, because 
the very low salary and long hours would have prevented him from 
composing, and from earning extra money he needed for basic living 
costs. 

There were further claims on his meagre financial resources, and 
further sources of stress. His health had become very poor: probably, 
he thought, as a result of those ‘overnight stays in the cabarets’! of 
Berlin to which Benakis had persuaded him.'? He had complained 
already of a swelling of the face, an irritation of the skin, an eye 
infection.? He became more susceptible to colds and bronchitis.“ 
By October 1931 he was convinced that he had contracted a serious 
illness. He was upset and angry that Benakis, who had talked him 
into these joint nocturnal escapades, was now writing less frequently, 
and did not seem at all interested in Skalkottas’s personal news, nor 
did he reply to Skalkottas’s pleas for advice and support; Skalkottas 
begged Benakis to help financially if medical care should be needed. 


128. LB 19 March 1932. 

129. LB late December 1929, 23 January 1932, and other letters of 1931/32. 

130. LB 10 March 1931. (Also see n. 45.) 

131. LB 26 October 1931, 5 March 1932 : ‘Have I ever complained about the present 
results of those past overnight stays in the various cabarets? Here as well, does 
friendship play no part?’ Also LB 12 July 1932: ‘If I have showed extreme impudence 
to others, that was the result of my bad health... indisputably the consequence of our 
many fine nocturnal amusements.’ 

132. In LB of 17 July 1930 and 30 September 1932 Skalkottas refers to joint visits 
by himself and his patron to the nightclubs ‘Resi’ and ‘Hölle’. ‘Resi’ is a popular 
Austrian diminutive for ‘Therese’, and might have been a cabaret visited in Vienna 
in the summer of 1928, 1929 or 1930, or (more likely) a cabaret in Berlin. In his 
letter of 17 July 1930 Skalkottas had insisted that if Benakis revisited Germany, he 
would refuse to accompany him to night-clubs such as ‘Resi’ and 'Hólle.' 

133. It certainly seems that Skalkottas contracted some form of venereal disease in 
the summer of 1930 in Berlin or Vienna. He first mentions these symptoms in LB 22 
Feb. 1931. 

134. LB 26 May 1931, June 1931. 

135. LB 26 October 1931. 
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In late October he visited a doctor, a cousin living in Wiirzburg, who 
examined and reassured һіт,! but Skalkottas's health remained poor.'? 

In the meantime, his mother, who was herself ill, had been getting 
a professional letter-writer, often used by the less literate in Greece 
at the time, to write to him imploring him to come home to Athens." 
These ‘strange...frightening and unbelievable letters’ as he called 
them,” were causing him great anguish. To meet the costs of his 
own medical treatment and the appeals of his family, Skalkottas spent 
some of the large sum Benakis had given him to buy manuscripts, 
and sent some money to his parents. Benakis had promised to let 
him sell some of the manuscripts on his own account, back in Athens 
in January 1931. But Benakis had apparently not referred to this 
promise since.” Skalkottas now realised that he would not be able 
to sell any manuscripts at a profit and replace the money he had 
used. In December 1931'* he hinted: ‘There is another mistake, but 
I can’t write it, РЇЇ tell you when I see you.’ It is unclear from the 
following letters just how much Skalkottas had spent of Benakis’s 
funds — neither of them seemed to know what sums were involved.” 
Skalkottas promised that he was ready to copy out ‘thousands of 
pages of score’ to repay his debt. But he frankly admits: 


I owe it you to tell you that I would certainly have spent some of those 
massive amounts of money that you sent me, both something on myself and 
something for my parents who are suffering financially. I had no right to do 
so, but I counted on your friendship for me, on your interest in me... So, 
please don't be so very angry with me...'^ 


136. LB 3 November 1931. 

137. LB 2 January 1933: 'My health is much better now' (see p. 211). But photographs 
taken in Athens 1933-49 indicate that Skalkottas was prone to periodic skin infections 
that may have had their origin in the earlier illness. 

138. IntVerd 3.7.1973. 

139. LB 15 December 1932. Skalkottas says he has been receiving these letters for 
two years; he insists they cannot have been written by his mother 'since she cannot 
read or write’. 

140. ‘Have you changed your mind now or have you forgotten???’ (LB 23 January 
1932). 

141. LB 17 December 1931. 

142. LB The letters of 1931-32 passim make it clear that Benakis had transferred 
16,000 Marks for his transactions in Berlin. 

143. LB 23 January 1932. 
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But there seemed no end to Benakis’s rage, which took no account 
of the circumstances. To judge by Skalkottas’s letters from early 1932 
onwards, Benakis insisted that Skalkottas pay him back immediately. 

‘This year has been very bad for me!’ wrote Skalkottas in the autumn 
of 1931.'^ But in spite of all the distractions of Benakis’s commissions 
and his own worries about health and money, he found time to 
compose an Octet and complete his First Piano Concerto. The Octet 
was performed’ at a concert of Schoenberg’s pupils in June 1931. 
‘It’s my most recent work and not at all modern,’ claimed Skalkottas, 
a misleading remark in view of the provocatively spiky atonal language 
of the Octet. But Skalkottas, angling desperately for a further grant 
from Benakis, wanted to let him think that he was making his style 
less uncompromisingly ‘Schoenbergian’. To stress further his urgent 
need for financial assistance, Skalkottas wrote (truthfully) to his 
patron: ‘It was performed...with great success. The moral result = 


The flow of composition tailed off at the end of 1931; Schoenberg’s 
absence from Berlin for almost a year meant that there was no creative 
energising influence from outside to counteract the composer’s personal 
dilemmas.'* The only work Skalkottas mentions composing during 
this period is an orchestral Overture. Skalkottas's increasing feeling 
of isolation can be followed in the letters of 1931 and 1932. Since 
he sensed that Benakis was critical of his views and his compositional 
goals, the composer became more cautious and mistrustful in his 
letters. 

But in a curious volte-face, despite his emphatic rejection of the 
values of Greek musical life, he began to become more interested in 
his own national identity, and his interest in Greek affairs grew. He 


144, LB 26 October 1931. 

145. 2 June 1931, Preussische Akademie der Künste, conducted by Erich Schmid. 

146. LB 26 May 1931. 

147. LB May-June 1931. 

148. Schoenberg was absent from May 1931 to June 1932 (Hans-Heinz 
Stuckenschmidt, Schónberg. Leben. Umwelt. Werk, Zürich 1974, 311, 316). 

149. LB 26 October 1931: ‘but I don't know if I shall finish it: everything depends 
on my health.’ 
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asked Benakis to arrange a subscription to the daily newspaper 
Елє50єроу Brua'® and to the magazine Epyacia.' He also asked 
his patron to send him a “Modern Greek history’.' He had already 
reminded Benakis two years previously, in May 1929, ‘to bring me 
the books I need? — Greek folk songs'™ (there are various collections) 
— and whatever other interesting Greek book you know.' 5 

Many of Skalkottas's 36 Greek Dances were indeed to be based 
on folk melodies from published anthologies.5* But it was not until 
the end of 1931 that he began to consider the problem of integrating 
Greek folk song idioms into his music.^' He was initially sceptical 
about the idea, and wrote to Benakis, who was trying to persuade 
him to write tonal folk music arrangements for choir: 


150. LB 22 September 1932. 

151. LB 2 February 1932. 

152. LB 27 February 1932. 

153. i.e. from Athens. 

154. LB 11 May 1929, in which Skalkottas writes the word ‘орото’ ('songs', the 
word also used for 'chants' e.g. Orthodox plainchants) with a playful backwards curve 
connecting the 't' back to the intial 'a'. Skalkottas evidently knew something of 
Byzantine neumatic notation. 

155. Since Skalkottas returns constantly but grudgingly to the idea that he should 
make arrangements of Greek folk music, this was evidently Benakis's own suggestion 
— apparently made repeatedly in conversation and correspondence. Skalkottas's 
sporadically expressed interest in Greek affairs and Greek folk music in LB 1929-31 
was at least partly motivated by the idea of seeming to respond to Benakis's enthusiasms, 
to persuade his ex-patron into supporting him financially again. By 1932, Skalkottas's 
increasing obsession with the Greek Dances project and with returning to Greece may 
have been prompted by an urge to escape from his poverty and isolation in Berlin. 
But he was certainly sincere in his nostalgic desire for a reconciliation with his 
compatriots and his search for popular recognition, though he may also have been 
partly impelled by a guilty wish to make reparation to Benakis for the misspent funds, 
in the form of a musical offering — indeed, of a self-immolation, for any return to 
Athens can only have appeared to Skalkottas in this light, given his experiences and 
views. The irrational and vacillating tone of many letters of 1932 suggest that this 
self-destructive streak was largely unconscious. 

156. The author's thematic catalogue of the works of Skalkottas, in preparation, 
contains a breakdown of melodic sources of the 36 Greek Dances, AK 11. 

157. LB 17 December 1931. 
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ГЇЇ write the ‘Song of the Farmers’ (Tpayoiót rov Fewpysv) as soon as I 
find the time... '* 


...My time has not yet соте,!° for me to occupy myself seriously with with 
this matter — I’m trying to civilise my ‘musical art’, to put it simply — to 
take from the Europeans whatever our own music needs and doesn’t have — 
a stable and healthy orientation...’ 


...For me there is no problem about ‘tonal or atonal’[;] my concern, as a 
Greek, is for me to make my music as strongly capable as I possibly can for 
export abroad, i.e. for it to be [positively] compared with the musical, aesthetic 
products of other peoples. Neither you nor I wore Greek kilts when we came 
to Berlin, nor when you went to France, in order to display our nationality. 
We all wore city clothes like the Europeans... that is necessary in art, Manoli, 
otherwise [artistic] creation would become [merely] a necessarily improvised 
reworking in its expression. ..'*! 


...I don’t agree with your ideas about Greek music. A Greek composer can 
write Greek music without touching the Greek folk song, just as a Greek can 
write completely German, French or Italian music, in spite of Greek themes 
and Greek melodies. So when you dream of Greek music based on our villages, 
our mountains and our islands, leave Strauss, Wagner and Bruckner behind 
you... they had as their basis the villages, the mountains and the folk songs 
of Germany and Austria... and I don't think our villages, our mountains or 
our islands resemble [theirs].'* 


This aesthetic viewpoint is strikingly similar to that expressed by 
Georgos Theotokas in his critical essay EAevOepo Пуєбиа published 
in 1929 — the demand that Greek artists and writers should put 
behind them the Byzantine, the oriental, the heroic, the ‘lost ideals 
thrown into the harbour at Smyrna’ and take their place in Europe, 
making use of the products of modern European consciousness, as 
exemplified by Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, Proust, Gide, Ibsen, and Shaw, 


158. LB 22 September 1931. 

159. A quotation, whether conscious or not, of Christ's words at the Marriage Feast 
at Cana (John 2:4), showing that Skalkottas had a definite sense of his musical mission. 
(See also n. 141; for another biblical reference from the same Gospel, see n. 10.) 

160. LB 17 December 1931. 

161. LB ?mid-January 1932. 

162. LB 27 February 1932. 

163. i.e. in August 1922, after the massacre in Smyrna that ended the war against 
Turkey with a humiliating defeat for the Greeks. 
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to take Greek art in a new, contemporary direction, and at the same 
time evoke the ‘hidden soul'!* of Greece's rural and urban landscapes, 
to create a new specifically Greek 'ethography':' 


In the middle of the creative turmoil of Europe today, what position does Greece 
hold? What token can we offer to the great endeavours at which all around 
us are labouring? Nothing! As soon as we cross our border we have a deep 
impression that nobody takes us seriously... After having wandered widely around 
European civilisation, we return home with a tightening of the heart.’ 


Theotokas’s call for artistic renewal would be answered in the 
‘Generation of the 1930s’, in the poetry and novels of Seferis, Elytis, 
Politis, Prevelakis, Terzakis and Embirikos. In music it was to be 
fulfilled in the music of Skalkottas and Mitropoulos,'* though in their 
case without public recognition; for in the prevailing aesthetic of the 
folkloristic ‘National School’ of composition, Skalkottas and 
Mitropoulos would be largely ignored as modern composers in Athens 
in the 1930s and 1940s. Blissfully unaware of the disappointments 
that still lay ahead of him, Skalkottas in 1931/32 has a modest but 
prophetic awareness of his important place in the musical history of 
Greece: 


We don't have a Palamas'* in music [yet]. But perhaps we'll have two later.'? 
The first Greek musician who has surpassed the average is Mitropoulos....'” 


I don't care about my own life so much as about my work. I'd like very much 
to have written between ten and twenty more works, so that my country would 
have its first composer. And I hope to manage it in spite of all these setbacks, 
it's enough if circumstances help а little."' 


164. Theotokas (under the pseudonym Орёотпс Aievríc), EAev@epo IIveóua, 
Athens 1929, Exd. Epuríc 1973, 41, 63. 

165. ibid., Chapter 3 title heading, and 37-56 passim. 

166. ibid., 10. Skalkottas was in Athens from the autumn of 1930 to the beginning 
of January 1931. He may well have read Theotokas's book, and must certainly have 
heard about it at the time; it had created quite a stir immediately after publication. 

167. Ironically, Theotokas disliked demanding modern music, and had a particular 
aversion for the music of Skalkottas (Interview with Nelly Askitopoulou, 19.9.1973). 

168. Kostis Palamas, the outstanding Greek poet of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

169. Skalkottas evidently means Mitropoulos and himself. 

170. LB [mid-January] 1932. 

171. LB 26 October 1931. 
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He was stung by the criticism of those who suggested that his 
music was ‘un-Greek’ simply because it was modern: 


When I last visited Athens, it was as anything but a compatriot that my 
compatriots received me. You are the one big exception, I hope and wish that 
you will always be so (even if we don’t agree about my musical mentality 
— take some water from your wine and pour it into mine).'?... They can insult 
me as much as they want: let them. But they mustn’t call me a slave to foreign 
fashions or unpatriotic, because that would be the biggest lie and the only 
thing that would seriously wound me.” 


At the same time, he refuses to make his music easier on the ear: 


This year my situation will have to change, because otherwise I'1l explode 
from all my troubles. And if I don't explode, then ГЇЇ let off steam in some 
new [musical] work of mine. And as you know wonderfully well, my ventings 
of steam are very left-wing from a musical point of view, i.e. very modern." 


Benakis now began to reveal his personal dislike of Skalkottas's 
music, in much the same dismissive terms as those of the Athens 
critics in November 1930. The composer replied with anger: ‘My 
Concerto for Winds is not horrible and dreadful,'? nor is any other 
of my compositions. All the works I’ve written since 1928"5 up to 
today are in order," and I maintain that to the death.'"* But in the 
identity crisis that Skalkottas was undergoing in 1931-32, while 
defending his ‘modern’ works, he was increasingly turning his attention 
to the Greek folk song. It was his friendship with the Greek soprano 


172. A Greek colloquial expression meaning: ‘Don’t take up such an extreme position’, 
‘let’s meet halfway’, or "let's agree to differ’. 

173. LB 17 December 1931. 

174. LB 17 September 1931. With the ironic use of the insulting epithet ‘left-wing’ 
Skalkottas may well be quoting Benakis. 

175. ‘®pixtamaioio’, obviously a term Benakis had used іп one of his angry letters. 
The Concerto for Winds had been dedicated to Benakis, and its composition had been 
one of Skalkottas’s main occupations in 1928-29, making Benakis’s attack on it all 
the more hurtful. 

176. i.e. from the year Benakis began to support Skalkottas financially. 

177. Skalkottas uses the term ‘ev тбёєг’, meaning ‘O.K.’: a deliberate understatement. 

178. LB 12 July 1932. 
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Margarita Ретга! that put him in touch with the idea of folk song 
arrangements. In December 1931 Skalkottas accompanied Perra and 
the tenor Konstantinos Milonas in his own voice-and-piano 
arrangements of four Greek folk songs'® for a Berlin Radio programme, 
‘Griechische Stunde’, presented by the distinguished ethnomusicologist 
Kurt Sachs.'*! 

This was Skalkottas's first contact with folk song arrangements 
since 1929, and the Berlin Radio recital had given him new 
inspiration: 


[It] did me great good, because something stirred in my soul as I listened to 
our folk songs... 


... I want to request and ask of you one final time... if you would be disposed 
to give me a small grant for a year. ‘During that period I want to study the 
Greek language, Greek music, and to discover the combination that I’ve been 
seeking for such a long time, of a strict technique [applied to] our folk songs, 
but with a new content." '* 


He gradually developed this idea, suggesting that Benakis or the 
Greek Government should fund a scholarship for him to return to 


179. Margarita Perra (also known as Margherita Perras) studied in Berlin and became 
a member of the ensemble of the Berlin State Opera. Skalkottas considered her a loyal 
friend and colleague. Her brother, Telemachos Perras, a surgeon in Berlin, later in 
Athens, was the doctor who operated on Skalkottas on the day he died, 19 September 
1949. 

180. Later references in the letters indicate that one of the songs must have been 
“Н Aadiva’ (‘The Doe’) which he had already arranged two years earlier, іп 1929 
(see n. 77). The melody was later used in one of the 36 Greek Dances (Makedonikos, 
No. 11 of Set 2). 

181. Broadcast on 15 December 1931, Berlin Radio. 

182. Skalkottas's tonal Greek Suite for piano (1924) uses Greek folk-idioms. Skalkottas 
orchestrated Mitropoulos's Cretan Feast-day (Коптікті F'ioprij) for its first performance 
in Athens on 11 March 1928. (Athens Conservatoire concert programmes for 1928, 
also KostiosCat 48.) 

183. LB 17 December 1931. Skalkottas's own quotation marks emphasise this solemn 
declaration of intent. The reference to a ‘new content’ implies that Skalkottas is 
planning to go beyond the tonal arrangement of folk songs (e.g. the Greek Dances) 
and is already conceiving works combining folk and modern idioms, anticipating the 
Greek folk dance movements from the ‘32 Piano Pieces’ (1940), the Kalamatianos 
finale of the ‘Ten Sketches for Strings’ (71940), and the music for ‘The Spell of May’ 
(1944). 
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Greece ‘for a little while’. (Skalkottas was doubtless aware of the 
Merlier project to record and transcribe Greek folk songs,'* aware 
also of the Benakis family’s personal connection with the Greek prime 
minister, Eleftherios Venizelos.)'55 


...For the past two уеагѕ! I’ve been secretly and diffidently contemplating 
the problem of Greek music... why don’t you see to it that I’m given a state 
commission to arrange a large number of folk songs?... You think I wouldn’t 
want to? Do you want me to spell out the moral benefit — a vibrant relationship 
with my country, with my compatriots — i.e. with the Greeks.’ Apart from 
that, I want to make some people shut their mouths, the ones that make out 
I'm not capable of writing tonal music"... Wouldn't it be better for me to 
work close to our wealth of folk songs? Wouldn't it be better for me to live 
in Greece?? But how shall I come and what shall I do'9?? Г more homesick 
than you can imagine for my native country. But I've almost decided to come 
in the autumn or in the summer.... Instead of drinking foreign poison, it's 
better to be in the place one belongs. And the place where I belong is the 
Great Idea. I was slow in realising this, but I’ve finally understood it....'" 


Skalkottas had been sceptical at the idea of Greek folk song 
arrangements: ‘Am I in a position to write all of a sudden Greek 
Dances that you'll dance to in the *Olympia" as soon as you hear 


184. The Melpo Merlier folk song recording project, supported by the Venizelos 
Government, had begun in Athens on 23 October 1930, to prominent international 
press coverage, during Skalkottas's previous visit to Athens. In 1934 Skalkottas made 
transcriptions for the Merlier Archives. (Records of the Kévrpo Mixpaoiarikóv 
Laovddv, Athens, also see Dragoumis). 

185. See n. 33. Venizelos willed his private papers and letters to the Benakis Museum; 
they are now kept in the Benakis Archive in Kifissia. 

186. i.e. since May 1929 when he had asked Benakis to send him published folk 
music collections. 

187. *... ue rovc Poutoc'. Skalkottas here deliberately uses a traditional folk word 
for ‘Greek’. 

188. LB undated [?mid-January 1932]. 

189. i.e. professionally, in Athens. 

190. i.e. the Greek Nation. By 1932 the phrase had become the slogan of nationalists. 
It is difficult to associate Skalkottas with this rather inflated chauvinism. It could be 
desperate opportunism, or perhaps he had become so hungry for a rapport with his 
compatriots that he had begun to use such ‘patriotic’ terms in preparation for a role 
in Athens as a ‘Greek’ composer. (See also n. 155). 

191. LB 23 March 1932. 
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them? And anyway, who on earth is going to put them on today in 
Athens?” But only a month later, in February 1932, he reported to 
Benakis, ‘One of the Greek Dances is finished, and turned out quite 
well: tonal. I shall work at the others as well...’ The first Dance he 
sent to Benakis was the ‘Peloponnisiako’, completed in March 1932. 
Several other Dances were sketched out in Berlin; Skalkottas mentions 
a kleftiko, a syrtos, a kritikos, and the Dance of Zalongo. He starts 
to make plans to write ‘another 3 or 4',* and sees them as a bridge 
to his critical countrymen: ‘These dances will be more or less the 
‘Solemn Reconciliation...’ 

During late 1931 and throughout 1932, forced to copy music 
endlessly just to earn the very basics of life, depressed and distracted 
by material cares, he composed very little;?$ as he frequently and 
rather pointedly told Benakis, he simply could not work or even 
concentrate at all on music, with all his worries about money (including 
his many debts), his uncertain future, his parents and his ill-health. 

Although Skalkottas had formally left Schoenberg's composition 
class in June 1930, he returned as a guest participant in 1931 and 
1932. In spite of Skalkottas's enormous respect for Schoenberg, his 
independent stance did not always please the Master. In July 1931 


192. LB undated [mid-January 1932]. The Olympia Theatre was the main venue for 
symphony concerts in Athens at this time. 

193. No. 4 of Set I of the 36 Greek Dances. Curiously, in the score he gave Benakis 
in December 1936, Skalkottas wrote the date ‘January 1931’ against this dance. It is 
probably a mistake for January 1932 — which according to his letters to Benakis is 
when he began to conceive and sketch the Dances, after the ‘Griechische Stunde’ 
broadcast recital. (Possibly though he had played an improvised arrangement of the 
song on the piano at the Benakis house in Athens in January 1931, before he left for 
Berlin.) 

194. LB 23 March 1932. 

195. Skalkottas uses (perhaps ironically) a solemn German phrase ‘die Feierliche 
Versöhnung’. 

196. During the whole of 1932 Skalkottas mentions no other compositions but the 
Greek Dances. Schoenberg was absent from Berlin from May 1931 until June 1932, 
and as Skalkottas was only a guest participant in Schoenberg’s composition class in 
late 1932, his works for 1932 are not listed by Schoenberg. (Frequenznachweise, 
Meisterklasse der Akademie der Künste, Sommersemester 1932, manuscript notes by 
Schoenberg.) As the class was dissolved in or before March 1933, Schoenberg wrote 
no notes for the half-year winter term 1932-3. 
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Skalkottas wrote to Benakis: ‘I’m not in his good books. (He’s learnt 
of the change in my musical ideas, and that he’s lost a disciple he 
never һай!) A year later,” Skalkottas describes his position vis-a- 
vis Schoenberg: 


I wrote to you once'? that I am not nor was I his disciple, because my music 
is primitive"? in comparison with the music of Schoenberg. In time, I shall 
end up taking a different path, my own path, an independent one, insofar as 
that is possible, of course. That doesn't mean that I am ungrateful?' towards 
Schoenberg. I feel great gratitude and love [for him], but he believes the 
opposite because I showed my gratitude and my love in the clumsiest way. 
I'm not responsible for that. ..??? 


In July 1932 he played Schoenberg his First Piano Concerto in a 
two-piano arrangement at the Bechstein studios in Berlin. Schoenberg 
— as was his wont with the pupils he respected most — made 
considerable criticisms. Skalkottas was one of his very few pupils 
who dared to argue back: 


He's not in agreement with many things [in the score]. From his point of view 
he's right, just as I'm right from my point of view. But I've no intention of 
changing anything [in the Concerto], just as I've never changed anything in 
my works. That's not egoism: I just don't like making minor repairs, altering 
the clothes after getting dressed up, then dressing up all over again! 


197. 25 July 1931. What Schoenberg's point of difference with Skalkottas might 
have been we do not know. Skalkottas had not yet started to arrange or transcribe 
Greek folk-songs, and his views and music were in a consistently neo-classical, serial 
line from 1927 until the autumn of 1931, so Schoenberg could scarcely accuse him 
of apostasy. Possibly Skalkottas was deliberately embroidering or even inventing the 
disagreement with his teacher, since Benakis heartily disliked Schoenberg and his 
music. 

198. 12 July 1932. 

199. Apparently in LB 25 July 1931. 

200. Skalkottas uses the German word ‘primitiv’. 

201. The German word ‘undankbar’. 

202. The circumstances of this misunderstanding are unknown. 

203. An appointment that shows Schoenberg's paternal interest — Skalkottas could 
never have paid for such a studio session at this time. 

204. LB 12 July 1932. Schoenberg's criticism of his pupil, always a mark of distinction, 
may have related to Skalkottas's idiosyncratic use of serial and twelve-note technique. 
See ThornleySchbg for a more detailed account. 
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As Skalkottas’s situation worsened, he became more emotionally 
reliant on Benakis, just as Benakis was coolly withdrawing his 
friendship. He begs Benakis to give him personal advice; should he 
marry Matla Temko or not? There are surprisingly few overt references 
to her in the letters, and Skalkottas had apparently never mentioned 
their daughter, even in conversation. Benakis had found out though, 
perhaps had even known all along — without saying anything about 
it. Skalkottas felt particularly hurt by this casual indifference, and 
troubled by the vagueness of Benakis’s references to a ‘mistake’: ‘Do 
you mean it’s a mistake that I didn’t marry her, or it would be a 
mistake if I married her?? I don’t understand what you mean. Or that 
it would have been a mistake if I had married her?? Please clear up 
this question that torments me night and day. Give me some really 
honest advice.’ After his many confidences about his own private 
life, Skalkottas was understandably upset when he found out that 
Benakis had got married without telling him. (Skalkottas had 
discovered the fact when he saw that a Beethoven biography he had 
to collect on Benakis's behalf was marked ‘ordered by Mrs. Вепакіѕ’ 2) 

After Benakis learned (apparently not from Skalkottas) that the 
composer had misused his funds, relations deteriorated sharply in the 
summer of 1932. Benakis stopped writing to Skalkottas.”” Skalkottas 
reacted sharply to Benakis’s accusation that he was an ‘enemy of 
order’ and suggested in turn that he had been deliberately exploited, 
that Benakis had simply used him from the start for his business 
affairs: 


205. LB [mid-January 1932]. 

206. ibid. 

207. LB 17 December 1931. 

208. As their mutual mistrust increased, Benakis demanded that Skalkottas return 
his letters. Skalkottas replied sarcastically, ‘I beg you to tear up my own [letters], so 
they don’t appear in some piece of musical criticism or as the plot of some novel or 
film.’ (LB 11 June 1932.) 

209. LB 19 August 1932. It appears Benakis never resumed the correspondence. 
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One doesn't test other human beings with artistic traps,”° but with truths — 
at least with youngsters of 26 without experience!" You understand, I hope. 
I at least understood everything, almost from the first day when you came 
with a letter of introduction from Mr. Kazazis, together with Mr. Kambas.”” 
And in Athens. I ‘understood’ everything. I told you so a thousand times. But 
in spite of that, have you and your people ‘understood’ me yet??? 


In the next few letters Skalkottas calms down, and discusses the 
two alternatives he has: whether to come home to Greece and look 
for financial support there, or to find a scholarship in order to stay 
in Berlin, work on composition and conducting, and write a book on 
orchestration."^ He intends to teach music, to revise some of his old 
works,’ and ‘above all, to write something nice, something you'll 
like.’ He suggests he should write an opera on a Greek folk-subject: 
either the story of ‘Golfo’ (with a cynically different outcome, Golfo 
marrying the rich man and her lover marrying Stouroula), or an opera 
based on the dance of Zalongo.?* But at present he is not able to 
compose — he's been reading thirty-five books he has to sell?” A 
further blow (about which Skalkottas did not tell Benakis) was the 
death in September 1932 of his uncle Kostas, who had taught him 
the violin as a child, and had inspired him with a love of music.2" 
Skalkottas’s final letter to his ex-patron from Berlin is dated 2 January 


210. ‘ue mayidec KaAAITEXVIKEG’. 

211. Skalkottas is evidently referring here to conversations with Benakis that took 
place in Athens on 21 January 1931, on the eve of his departure for Berlin (LB 23 
January 1932; see nn. 117-120). 

212. Apparently advisors and business associates of Benakis. 

213. LB 23 June 1932. This is the bitterest outburst of Skalkottas’s entire 
correspondence with Benakis. 

214. LB 29 August 1932. His orchestration manual was written later in Athens, ca. 
1940. 

215. An interesting shift of viewpoint, for in his letter of 12 July 1932, only two 
months previously, he had claimed that he never wanted to retouch previous 
compositions. 

216. The melody of the well-known folk song became one of the 32 Greek Dances: 
Set I No. 9. (See also p. 207.) 

217. LB 30 September 1932. 

218. Konstantinos Skalkottas, b. Chalkis 25 Sept. 1874, d. Athens 27 Sept. 1932 
(Information from the Lixiarcheion in Chalkis and in Athens). Skalkottas’s sister Kiki 
described her brother's grief at their uncle's death (IntVerd 30.5.1973). 
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1933, written on the headed notepaper of the Pension Steinplatz, the 
Charlottenburg hotel where Benakis had stayed during past visits to 
Berlin. Skalkottas had been thrown out of his lodgings by his landlady 
Frau Fischer," a fact he conceals from Benakis: 


Dear Manoli, 

Yesterday I left my room for one night and came here... My room at Frau 
Fischer’s house is very small, and... without heating. I hope 1933 will bring 
me great happiness and finally a little peace of mind... I don’t have any news 
of my own. I have a feeling that I shall marry the woman I love very quickly.?? 
My health is better, if I get married I shall become completely well... What 
I am thinking of [now] is happiness, the joy of an energetic life, big-heartedness, 
work and fun... It would be wonderful if I could get married quickly. I hope 
it will happen quickly. If this happens, I'll begin a new life and work. 

What are you doing then? Now with the new year you'll have to change 
your life a little, to write to me, ГЇЇ be very happy when we start to correspond 
[again]. I’m sorry for the financial mistakes, we should meet quickly to get 
to know one another better, so I can talk about everything with you personally. 
You'll see that there is a place for justice and also [a place] for forgiveness. 
I hope you understand what I mean? Many congratulations on your name day.” 
I'm expecting your letter with infinite amounts of news and lots of friendship. 
May you ‘enjoy whatever you love, write to те!'22 Yours, N. Skalkottas?? 


219. IntAsk 19.9.1973. Skalkottas had moved back to Frau Fischer’s at 
Nürnbergerstrasse 19 on 25 August 1932 (LB 29 August 1932). This had been his 
first Berlin West End apartment in November 1928, rented with the aid of his new 
grant from Benakis, after he returned from Athens. 

220. No other relationship of Skalkottas is ever mentioned in the letters to Benakis 
except that with Matla Temko, who must surely be intended here. Their child Artemis 
was still in the care of a foster-mother in Berlin. 

221. 25 December: see also n. 246. 

222. ‘Na "xapteic бті ayarác, ypáye uov!"' The source of the curiously punctuated 
quotation is unknown, and the meaning of the phrase obscure: perhaps it is a private 
joke, a line from a play or a musical work he and Benakis had visited together? ‘Na 
Xapeic’ in other contexts can mean ‘Please!’ and that could be the intended underlying 
meaning here: ‘Please write to me!’ 

223. In this dramatically understated letter, important news (a marriage plan, a 
demand for renewed friendship) is relayed in a laconic, subdued way. Its banality of 
phrase and its repetitiousness, the tone wavering between intimacy and aggressive 
detachment, suggests that the writer was probably intoxicated, or extremely depressed, 
or both. 
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But no help came, and Benakis remained implacably silent. 
Skalkottas now owed money to many people in Berlin, including his 
ex-landlady Frau Baumgarten, who had impounded his belongings.”* 
He had no income. He could see only one way out — to return to 
Greece for a few months and find financial support so he could come 
back to Berlin, pay his debts, and carry on composing. Matla Temko 
decided to leave Germany in March 1933 for an engagement in 
Northern Sweden, leaving their daughter Artemis in the care of the 
friendly neighbour in Lankwitz who had been looking after the child.” 
Skalkottas also visited Artemis before he too left Berlin, in the same 
month as Temko. He had turned to the Greek Embassy for help, and 
in March 1933 Embassy representatives put him on the train to Athens. 
Because of his debts in Berlin, and to ensure he repaid the costs of 
his repatriation, his passport was confiscated by the Greek Foreign 
Ministry." Not only were his own compositions left behind in Berlin, 
but also the manuscripts, books and gramophone records he had been 
storing for Benakis. For at least a year Frau Fischer had been directly 
in touch with Benakis,”* who asked her to sell the manuscripts for 
him on commission, bypassing Skalkottas altogether? 

Once back in the family home in Athens,?? Skalkottas had a complete 
nervous breakdown, and for several months kept to his room, refusing 


224. IntBen 5.6.1973, also LB June 1932-Jan.1933 passim. 

225. Before leaving Berlin, Skalkottas gave a chest containing the manuscripts of 
his compositions to Ortmann, a music dealer in Charlottenburg, for safekeeping until 
his return. In 1955, at the instigation of the opera singer Thanos Bourlos, who had 
lived in Berlin during the Second World War and had then been told about these 
manuscripts by Ortmann, four works were recovered from Berlin by the pianist George 
Hadjinikos: the Octet, the First and Second String Quartets, and the [First] Piano 
Concerto (Bourlos 127-131, IntJP 10.12.1971, IntHadj 13.4.1972). 

226. Int Artemis Lindal: Matla Temko left Berlin in March 1933; she and Skalkottas 
never met again; nor did he ever again see his daughter. 

227. Whether in Berlin, or at the Greek border, or later in Athens, is unclear (IntAsk 
19.9.1973, IntVerd 3.7.1973). 

228. LB 5 March, 22 May 1932. 

229. Whether Benakis ever recovered his manuscripts or his money from Frau Fischer 
is unknown. In our interview (IntBen 5.6.1973) he refused to discuss the matter. 

230. A four-room apartment at 43 Thermopylon Street in central Athens, not far 
from Omonia Square (IntVerd 3.7.1973). 
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to see friends and other visitors.?' He apparently tried to gain financial 
support from other ‘wealthy Greek families' /* but without success, 
for the story of his rift with Benakis was well-known in Athens.?? 
Even without a passport,“ he was already planning to leave Athens 
again; his immediate goal was to return to Berlin, regardless of the 
political changes in Germany.?? Though he expressed a wish to join 
Майа Temko in Sweden,?* and later to emigrate to America, he 
never Jeft Greece again. In January 1934, Mitropoulos conducted the 
first performance of four of Skalkottas's Greek Dances with the 
Athens Orchestra, to enthusiastic applause and conciliatory if rather 


231. One exception was Spiros Farandatos, who invited him to help in the summer 
as an examiner in the diploma examinations at the Athens Conservatoire. Skalkottas 
refused (IntVerd 1.10.1973). 

232. IntVerd 3.7.1973, 1.10.73. He had already planned this course of action in 
Berlin (LB 30 September 1932). 

233. All friends and acquaintances of Skalkottas with whom the author spoke in 
1972-73 knew of the ‘mistake’ Skalkottas had made in ‘misappropriating’ Benakis's 
money. None — even intimate friends such as Nelly Askitopoulou-Evelpidi) apparently 
knew of the extenuating circumstances revealed in the letters, which suggests that in 
Athens after 1933 Skalkottas did not speak about the matter or try to explain himself. 
Possibly Benakis warned off any social acquaintances he thought had been or might 
be approached for help by Skalkottas? In any case, even if the political and economic 
conditions in Greece had not been enough to dissuade a potential patron between 1933 
and 1936, Skalkottas's denunciation of Athens musical life in 1931 would have been 
enough to make him persona non grata there (Campbell and Sherrard, Modern Greece, 
London, 1968, 155-159, also see n. 126). 

234. IntAsk 19.9.1973. It is uncertain for how long his passport remained confiscated. 

235. IntVerd 3.7.1973, 1.10.73. Skalkottas probably did not learn for months (perhaps 
even for years) of Schoenberg's dismissal from the Prussian Academy (March 1933) 
and enforced emigration (May 1933), both happening after Skalkottas left Berlin. 

236. Letter to Matla Temko, 27 November 1935. 

237. Letter to Rudi Goehr, 11 September 1945, in Greek. Skalkottas had already 
considered emigrating to the USA in 1926 (IntAsk 9.2.72, and Letter to Nelly 
Askitopoulou 11 November 1925). In a further letter to Rudi Goehr, 10 November 
1947 (in German), Skalkottas, by now married and a father, wrote: 'I think it would 
have been better for me if I had gone to America back then [i.e. 1925/26]. I could 
not bring myself to undertake such a long journey, and sometimes it has seemed so 
funny that I had made the long journey to Germany. I’ve been working [in Athens] 
since 1934, without a pause, day and night. Just imagine, 1 haven't managed to save 
even a little money... the reason is surely the bad tempo of these times.’ 

238. 21 January 1934. 
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patronising newspaper reviews.?? In the same month, in order to earn 
his living, Skalkottas joined the orchestra as a first violinist, ?® later 
the newly-formed Athens Radio Orchestra, and the Athens Opera 
Orchestra. In 1935 he began to compose the stream of serious twelve- 
note and atonal works that made his posthumous reputation. Initially 
he hoped that Mitropoulos would conduct a first performance of his 
First Suite for Orchestra, completed that year." But Mitropoulos 
could not help him, as he himself was under attack from the 
conservative wing of the ‘National Ѕсһоо ?? To Майа Temko in 
Sweden, Skalkottas wrote in November 1935 about the ‘really 
poisonous atmosphere' in the orchestra, and added wistfully: 


For me it would have been much better if Га remained in Germany and carried 
on working with Schoenberg.?? Here, in my humble opinion, the time I spend 
working is wasted.... I just can't get any further... In parting from the Schoenberg 
pupils, from my friends, by coming back here, I have lost nearly everything 
that you could call the existence of a ‘normal’ human being; it's very strange, 
but when I was abroad I found love and a normal life, much more naturally, 


239. e.g. Ioannis Psaroudas in EAev@epov Briua, Jan. 1934: ‘When a few years ago 
Mr Skalkottas was presented as a composer at the symphony concerts, he was judged 
quite severely, and rightly in my view... I am happy today to confirm that, when he 
wants to, this musician can compose in a delightful way... the performance... was 
warmly applauded.' 

240. ‘In January 1934’ (Letter to Matla Temko, 27 November 1935), though the 
first mention of Skalkottas's name in the Athens Conservatoire Orchestra's orchestral 
register is on 19 March 1934 (AthConsLE). Skalkottas began on the first desk of the 
first violins, second only to the leader, but gradually moved back: either of his own 
volition, ‘to avoid orchestral politics’ (IntVerd 1.10.1973) or was moved back to make 
way for younger and more tractable players. The Orchestra of the Athens Conservatoire 
was renamed the Athens State Orchestra on 29.5.1943 (Anoyannakis 562). 

241. IntVerd 3.7.1973. Perhaps to conceal the fact that he was still composing twelve- 
note music after the success of the popular Greek Dances, Skalkottas claimed ‘I 
composed this Suite in 1929 in Berlin’ (Skalkottas Archive, А/К За, MSS 62, 66). 
His letter to Matla Temko after completing the Suite (27.11.1935) makes it clear that 
in Berlin he had only 'sketched out the themes' for the work. 

242. In late February 1933, a few days before Skalkottas returned to Athens, six 
members of the Greek Composers’ Union, including Manolis Kalomiris, bought space 
in the Athens daily newspapers to protest against the election of Dimitri Mitropoulos 
as a composer to the Academy of Athens, on the grounds that his compositions were 
unworthy of the honour, ‘with regard to quality and quantity’. (KostiosBiog 51/52) 

243. Skalkottas may have been unaware that Schoenberg had been forced out of 
Germany by the Nazis in May 1933, but had probably learnt from Schacht, with whom 
he had corresponded (Letter to Matla Temko, 27 November 1935. See also n. 2.) 
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more a matter of course, than here — and with almost everyone, without 
exception! Here, unfortunately, everything has been stolen from me, I’ve been 
well and truly robbed — if not covered with dirt from head to foot, perhaps 
both. One can’t see it so easily, so it’s probably much filthier in reality than 
I can describe to you.“ 


In the same letter, Skalkottas, obviously still not resigned to staying 
in Athens, showed how lastingly the Benakis affair had affected him: 


I meet Benakis from time to time; he got really upset about the autograph 
manuscripts[;] for me that was shattering, and still is, for he had gained the 
impression and the certainty that I abused his friendship with the carelessness 
of youth... weighing up the rights on both sides, in my opinion I owe him 
money, and quite a large sum, so with this [low] income, with this slow progress 
[of repayment] — scarcely perceivable — things are never going to improve 
on his side. That is really bad, and that's why my departure from here is a 
matter of course: one cannot be forever looking for a false reconciliation.” 


On Christmas Eve 1936, Skalkottas, still painfully conscious of 
his large debt to Benakis, and his incapacity for repaying it, called 
at his ex-patron's house with a present:"5 a leather-bound orchestral 
score of all 36 Dances,” with a dedication to Benakis, and a covering 
letter.“* Benakis refused to receive him. They never met again.” 


244. ibid., original in German. On reading this long, angry letter, it becomes clear 
that one of the main reasons for Skalkottas's depression on returning to Athens had 
to do, not with his problems in Berlin, but with his aversion to living and working in 
Athens; from the very start he despised the conditions in the Athens orchestra. 
Skalkottas's sister (IntVerd 1.10.1973) recalls her brother's constant cry in 1933-34 
of ‘I want to leave!’ 

245. Letter to Matla Temko, 27 November 1935. 

246. For Manolis’s name-day, 25" December, but more usually celebrated on 26 
December; in Greece presents were (and still are) given on the name-day rather than 
at Christmas or on birthdays. 

247. Benakis showed me the full score during our interview in 1973. It is now in 
the Benakis Archive, Kifissia, bequeathed by Benakis on his death. The present 
whereabouts of the Skalkottas letters to Benakis are unknown; they are not in the 
Benakis Archive, according to curator Mrs Valentini Tsellika (Interview, 19 Nov. 1999). 

248. IntBen 5.6.1973. The contents of the letter (dated 24 December 1936) are 
unknown. According to his own explanation, Benakis had given it away ‘to a cousin 
who collected autograph manuscripts’. Skalkottas would surely have appreciated the 
dramatic irony. (See also nn. 7 and 8.) 

249. ibid. 
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Notes on the Design 
and Construction of 
Urban’s Giant Bombard 


GEORGE M. HOLLENBACK 


The advent of the large gun known as the bombard meant that the 
medieval city could no longer ride out a siege behind the security 
of its formerly impregnable walls. Fifteenth-century Europe saw the 
development of two broad families of particularly large ordnance: 
the wrought iron bombard of western Europe and the cast bronze 
bombard of eastern Europe. 

The wrought iron bombards featured barrels of ‘hoop and stave’ 
construction, staves of flat bar stock arranged longitudinally into a 
cylindrical configuration over which white hot hoops would be driven 
to shrink fast into place against one another. Prior to the assembly 
of the barrel, an elongated powder chamber would be fabricated by 
hammer welding pieces of iron around a mandrel. An encircling 
groove would then be cut around the forward end of the chamber. 
Lugs hammer welded across the lower ends of the long barrel staves 
would be fitted into the encircling groove, and the contracting hoops 
driven onto the lower end of the barrel would press the lugs fast into 
the groove to permanently lock the barrel to the chamber. The chambers 
of some guns, like their barrels, were of hoop and stave construction 
instead of hammer welded construction.’ 

Shown in Figure 1 is a cross-sectional view of the Boxted Bombard, 
probably of English manufacture and reflecting a simple design that 
predates that of more sophisticated bombards that appeared in the 
middle of the 15th century. It has a length of 2.4 m and a bore 
diameter of 0.34 m.? Similar-looking guns — only with hoop and 


1. R.D. Smith and R.R. Brown, Bombards: Mons Meg and her sisters (Royal 
Armouries Monograph 1. London 1989), present detailed descriptions of wrought iron 
gun fabrication based on radiographs of certain extant guns. 

2. Smith and Brown, 56, 61 (Fig. 44), 62. 
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stave chambers instead of hammer welded chambers — are also 
attested in Italy during the 14th and 15th centuries? The simple, 
square-shouldered, bottle-like design was apparently quite widespread 
in western Europe in the early 15th century. By the middle of the 
century, Mons had become the hub of giant wrought iron ordnance 
manufacture of a different distinctive design. The most impressive 
example of this design is Dulle Griet, the Great Bombard of Ghent, 
shown in cross-section in Figure 2. The largest extant wrought iron 
bombard in the world, it has a length of 5.01 m and a bore diameter 
of 0.64 m. Other extant examples of the same design are Mons Meg 
of Edinburgh and the Basel Bombard.* 

Meanwhile in eastern Europe, Adrianople had become the hub of 
giant cast bronze ordnance manufacture. Just prior to the siege of 
Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks in 1453, a Christian gun founder 
named Urban (or Orban) defected to the Turks for higher pay. He 
produced a number of cast bronze bombards used in the siege, 
including one particularly large one that may have been the biggest 
gun in the world at the time. 

Kritoboulos of Imbros gives a technically correct description of 
the production of this gun in his History (1467)5 This study takes a 
fresh look at the information provided by Kritoboulos, examining it 
in the light of the meticulous metrological research compiled by 
Schilbach and the measurements of extant granite cannonballs made 
by Pears. The findings make it possible to offer a substantially correct 
reconstruction of the bombard. The study also compares this 
reconstruction with the earlier wrought iron designs, noting similarities 
that perhaps indicate that Urban modelled his cast gun on a wrought 
iron design. 


3. A. Angelucci, Documenti inediti per la Storia delle Armi da Fuoco italiane 
(Volume 1 - Parte I: Graz 1972/1869) 68, tav. 1. 

4. Smith and Brown, 32, 37 (Fig. 24), 48. 

5. Greek text: D.R. Reinsch, ed., Critobuli Imbriotae Historiae (Berlin 1983) 43-45. 
English translations: C.T. Riggs, trans., History of Mehmed the Conqueror (Princeton 
1954) 43-44 and J.H. Lefroy, "The great cannon of Muhammad II’, The Archaeological 
Journal 25 (1868) 261-280 at 265-268. Lefroy's translation is actually a translation 
of P.A. Déthier's French translation from the Greek; it can also be found in O.F.G. 
Hogg, Artillery: its origin, heyday and decline (London 1970) 214-215. 
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According to Kritoboulos, an upright, hollow, clay mould core was 
first constructed. It was 40 spans high, the lower half (forming the 
bore) having a circumference of 12 spans, the upper half (forming 
the chamber) having a circumference of four spans. Around this was 
constructed a heavily reinforced casing of clay that extended — open 
ended — well above the core, the space between the sides of the 
core and the casing being a uniform distance of one span. Molten 
bronze was then poured into the mould until it rose in the open ended 
top of the casing to a distance of one cubit above the top of the core. 

This is a textbook example of what is known as ‘loam moulding’, 
a foundry technique used almost exclusively for casting large 
cylindrical objects. The core of the mould was hollow to facilitate 
its being slowly crushed inward by the cooling, contracting, solidifying 
metal. A solid or too rigid a core that didn’t give way would cause 
the solidifying metal to rupture as it contracted. The amount of this 
contraction depends upon the type and quantity of metal; large cast 
bronze objects have a shrinkage rate of approximately 1/96. A couple 
of times in his account, Kritoboulos states that the mould measurements 
were so many spans ‘or a little more’. This study will assume that 
this indicates that he was taking shrinkage into account by making 
the mould somewhat larger than the nominal dimensions so that the 
finished gun, after shrinkage, would correspond to those dimensions. 

The solidification process could have also caused a funnel-shaped 
defect to form in the metal at the open end of the mould. As the liquid 
metal in contact with the sides of the mould began to solidify inward, 
the still liquid centre at the top of the mould would have been progressively 
sucked downward by the contraction of the liquid metal in the lower 
portions of the casting. The problem could have been compensated for 
by maintaining a slow, steady feed of molten metal into the mould and 
by covering the exposed metal at the top of the mould with a blanket 
of charcoal. The clay casing around the top of the mould could have 
then been torn down to allow any defective metal to be hewn away 
while still soft. The finished thickness of the butt of the gun probably 
could have ranged anywhere from one cubit down to one span. 


6. Lefroy, 272, attests this kind of trimming on Turkish ordnance. 
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The next issue involves determining the right size of the span 
(spithame) and the cubit (pechys) meant by Kritoboulos. According 
to Schilbach, Byzantine measures included two different cubits and 
three different spans, all of which could be expressed in terms of the 
fingerbreadth (daktyl) of approximately 1.95 cm. There were an 
‘imperial cubit of 32 fingerbreadths; a ‘builders cubit' of 24 
fingerbreadths; an ‘imperial span’ of 12 fingerbreadths; and a couple 
of ‘common spans’, one of 10 2/3 fingerbreadths and another of 10 
fingerbreadths.’ The ‘imperial’ units were land measures, and the 
‘common span’ of 10 2/3 fingerbreadths appears to be a subdivision 
of the ‘imperial cubit’. This leaves the ‘common span’ of 10 
fingerbreadths (0.195 m) and the ‘builders cubit’ of 24 fingerbreadths 
(0.468 m) as the best candidates for Kritoboulos’ measures. 

Given these measurement values and Kritoboulos’ description, the 
gun probably would have had a cross section resembling that depicted 
in Figure 3. Measurement data are summarized below.* Variations in 
overall length, metal volume, and weight reflect the possibility that 
metal stock might have been trimmed from the butt of the gun. Weight 
calculation is based on the assumption of the use of a gunmetal bronze 
with a high copper content and a specific gravity of 8.8. 


Overall length 7.995 m – 8.268 т 
Interior length 7.800 m 
Maximum diameter 1.135 m 
Bore diameter 0.745 m 


Exterior chamber diameter 0.638 m 
Interior chamber diameter 0.248 m 


Wall thickness 0.195 m 

Chamber capacity 0.189 m’ 

Metal volume 3.502 m? - 3.589 m? 
Weight 30.816 m.t. — 31.584 m.t. 


It is possible to compare the 0.745 m bore diameter derived above 
against actual measurements of certain extant cannonballs from the 


7. E. Schilbach, Byzantinische Metrologie (Handbuch der Alteztumwissenschaft XXI.4. 
Munich 1970) 19-21. 
8. Cf. Hogg, 212-213. 
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siege of 1453. Pears, for example, measured a couple of these intact 
granite cannonballs and found that they both had circumferences of 
88 in? This translates into a reasonably close diameter of 0.711 m 
that would have left a narrow margin of clearance of 0.017 m all the 
way around ће ball.” The ball, however, may have been seated in а 
large, snug-fitting wooden sabot that would have provided an effective 
gas seal. The sabot would have also cushioned the ball against fracture 
from direct exposure to the blast and would have protected the bore 
from abrasion caused by direct contact with the granite.” 

What is particularly interesting about the elongated, bottle-like 
shape of Urban’s gun is that it has more in common with the smaller, 
earlier design of the Boxted Bombard than the larger, later design of 
Dulle Griet. The square-shouldered appearance of the Boxted Bombard 
owes to the projecting flange around the chamber, which afforded a 
platform around which the barrel could be constructed. Urban was 
apparently familiar with this type of design and used it as a model 
for his cast guns, simply extending the length of the chamber for 
greater propellant capacity, 


Houston, Texas 


9. E. Pears, The destruction of the Greek empire and the story of the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks (New York 1968/1903) 246. 

10. Smith and Brown, 70, 75, cite a catalogued cannonball diameter of 17.7 in. 
(0.45 m) for the extant bombard known as Michelette 2, which has a bore diameter 
of 0.51 m. This would give a margin of clearance of 0.03 m all the way around the 
ball, a decidedly less snug fit than that for Urban’s reconstructed bombard and its 
ball. 

11. Kritoboulos describes how a large, snug-fitting wooden stopper was hammered 
home into the gun, but it is not absolutely certain whether the stopper fit the chamber 
(Riggs' translation) or the bore (Lefroy/Déthier's translation). The text does state, 
however, that the ball was pushed hard against the stopper until they were ‘bound 
close together from all around’ (sunesphingon ...kukléthen). This suggests that the 
stopper was a bore diameter sized sabot into which the ball was seated. Lefroy, 267, 
n. 6, suggests that it was ‘raised at the edges and concave’. 
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Fig. 1 


Cross section of the Boxted Bombard 
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Fig. 2 
Cross section of Dulle Griet 
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Fig. 3 
Reconstructed cross section of Urban’s bombard (1) shown in 
comparison with cross section of Dulle Griet (r) drawn to scale 
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Abstract 


Researchers of the historical grammar of Modern Greek agree in general 
terms that the particle Өй derives from an older construction which included 
the verb Өё\о. In the past years, however, there has been some disagreement 
about the exact point of departure, and, consequently, the exact route (or 
routes) of the development of Oá. In this article we present a straightforward 
account of Oá, explicating several of the disputed aspects of its development, 
and comparing our account to other, recently published, views. In this way 
we try to set the record straight with respect to the history of this important 
element of the Greek verbal system. 


1. Introduction 

It is often the case that the gross outlines of a diachronic development 
are well-recognized and generally agreed upon but the finer details 
remain problematic and disputed. This is especially true, it seems, 
when dealing with commonly occurring high-frequency elements. 
Modern Greek alone provides several instances of this sort, among 
them the following. 

The ubiquitous subjunctive marker vá,! for example, is surely to 
be derived from Ancient Greek final conjunction iva ‘so that’, via 
Post Classical iva, even though the particulars of the accent shift 
between Ancient and Medieval Greek are not well understood (if 
indeed one occurred at all; see Méndez-Dosuna 2000: 279). Similarly, 


* We would like to thank an anonymous referee and David Holton for their many 
useful comments on this paper. A preliminary version of it was given at the 4th 
International Conference on Greek Linguistics at the University of Cyprus in September 
1999 and will appear in the conference proceedings (Pappas & Joseph, to appear). 

1. For the sake of consistency we use the polytonic system throughout the paper. 
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as discussed in Joseph (2000a; 2000b) the etymology of the independent 
negative utterance 6x1 ‘no; not’ is surely to be found in Ancient Greek 
emphatic clausal negator oùxí ‘not’, even though the details of how 
the accent shifted, how the vowel of the first syllable developed, and 
how the function shifted, are far from clear. A similar case in point 
is the Modern Greek future? marker Oá. It has been recognised for a 
long time that Өд has something to do historically with the verb 0£Ac 
‘want’, but there is considerable disagreement, especially in recent 
years, as to just what the details of this diachronic relationship are. 

In what follows, by way of clarifying several controversial aspects 
of the emergence of Od, we first give what we believe to be the best 
account of the diachrony of Өй and related future tense formations 
based on 06A 0 as an auxiliary, and we then critically evaluate one 
other major competing proposal, that of Horrocks (1997), identifying 
the problems it faces, and measuring it, so to speak, against our 
account. In so doing, we provide some comments also on a few other 
accounts in the literature that are not as well-developed as Horrocks' 
but which nonetheless show some problematic aspects. Our ultimate 
goal, therefore, is to set the record straight about this important piece 
of the Modern Greek verbal complex. 


2. A proposal for the development of Oá 

We start by giving the scenario that we believe best explains how 
Өд developed in Greek.’ For the most part, we follow Psichari (1884), 
Chatzidakis (1905), Meillet (1912), Bánescu (1915), and others who 
adopt their general position (e.g., Warburton & Prabhu (1975), Moser 
(1988), Holton (1993), Tonnet (1993), and most recently Tsangalidis 


2. 0& is also used in modal constructions such as conditionals, non-factuals, and 
counterfactuals; even though there are interesting and important questions to be considered 
about the history of these uses (see section 4, and Pappas 2001b), we nonetheless refer 
to Өд here, merely as a matter of convenience, simply as a future marker. 

3. In our account we employ the verb ypadw to stand in for the schema of each 
construction. Thus 8éAw ypádeiv is the exemplar for the construction Өё\о + Infinitive 
and so on. We back up each construction with actual examples from medieval and 
other relevant texts. It should also be noted that, even though we only use the 
imperfective form (i.e., үрбфо) to illustrate the constructions, the perfective form 
(ypáweiv) can also form the basis of a future or conditional periphrasis. 
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(1999) and Cheila-Markopoulou (2001), though we differ in detail 
from their accounts in some places. 

As noted above, the ultimate source of Ө& is the verb of volition 
06Ac ‘want’, which occurred in Classical and early Post-Classical 
Greek as a main (lexical) verb with a complement infinitive, as 
exemplified in (1): 

(1) 0éAo ypaderv 

‘I want to write’ 
e.g., От: тобтоу ObSEV Kv Өёло ктбобол uerà ббікіос 
‘because he would want to acquire none of these with injustice’ (Xen. 
11.6.8) 
In later post-Classical Greek, the infinitive gave way to a finite clausal 
replacement introduced by the subordinator ‘iva ‘that’, as in (2), a 
process that began in the Hellenistic period and spread through the 
grammar over several centuries on a construction-by-construction 
basis (see Joseph 1978/1990, 1983 for details and bibliography): 
(2) GéAw ‘iva ypddo 

‘I want to write’ (literally: “I-want that I-write’). 
e.g, BEAovotv oi TIovOoiot ‘iva hovevovoiv  abTÓv 

want3PL  the-Jews/NOM CONJN  murder/3PL — him/AC 
"The Jews want to murder him’ (literally: “The Jews want that (they) 
murder him’ — Act. Pil. П.2.5 (4th c.)) 

This is presumably what Meillet (1912) had in mind; we differ 
from Meillet in that we take the more immediate source for the future 
prefix 0à to have been a ‘redeployment’ of the infinitive with 0&2, 
coupled with a semantic shift from the volitional lexical main verb 
to a more auxiliary-like and grammatical future meaning, as in (3): 
(3) 0éAo ypaderv 

‘I will write’ 
e.g., TO лс TOV BéAEIC ope 
‘how you will pull him’ (Prodrom. III 390, 12th с.) 


4. The example from the Acta Pilati is an early instance (perhaps the earliest; a 
second-century AD example from the Epistle of St. Ignatius to the Romans (8.1) cited, 
e.g., in Joseph 1978/1990 is open to reevaluation) of a finite infinitival replacement 
with main verb 06A0 where the subject of the complement clause is understood as 
the same as the subject of 06A 0. 
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As an independent verb at this stage 8€Aw still means ‘want’, a 
meaning and use that continues into present-day Greek (though not 
with an infinitival complement). 

At this point, we follow essentially the account of Psichari (1884) 
and the chronology for the emergence of various future formations 
seen in Bánescu (1915) (see also Joseph 1978/1990, 1983), and posit 
a chain of developments which ultimately led to the form Oá. These 
developments included regular sound change, reanalysis, and analogical 
generalization of sandhi? variants, among others. The initial step was 
the loss of word-final -v in the infinitive by regular sound change; 
this resulted in future formations as in (4): 


(4) 0éAo үрбфет Өёл\є1 ypader 
‘IT will write’ ‘(s)he will write’ 


e.g, тї тоос BEAW Tolos 
‘what I will do to them’ (Spaneas, 1. 1172) 

In this construction the infinitival complement came to be 
homophonous with the third person singular indicative form in that 
both ended in -e1, phonetically [i] (thus, үрбфе was both ‘to write’ 
and ‘(s)he writes’). At that point, the future formation in the third 
person seems to have been reanalysed as a combination of two forms 
each marked as third-person (as suggested by Anttila 1972/1989 and 
endorsed by McMahon 1994 and Harris and Campbell 1995, among 
others’). 


5. The term, used originally by Sanskrit grammarians, refers to phonetic alternants 
of a given word or morpheme induced by the differing environments that occur in 
connected speech, thus essentially alternations in the form of a word that are determined 
at the phrase level. 

6. There are some modern dialects, e.g., Cypriot Greek, that retain final —v, as well 
as some forms in the standard language, e.g., the genitive plural in —wv, that similarly 
show —v£. It is likely that there have been several waves of the loss of final —v, with 
interim periods in which —v£ was restored from the learned language and/or analogically 
reintroduced (e.g., if the loss began as a sandhi phenomenon). 

7. These researchers consider this reanalysis to be the source of the loss (and ultimate 
replacement) of the infinitive in general, not (just) in the future constructions, but this 
view fails to explain the complexities of the use of và with the finite complement 
that replaces the infinitive in most functions. While it cannot be denied that this 
potential for reanalysis could have played a role in the ultimate loss of the infinitive, 
the overall developments with the infinitive are more complex than can be explained 
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(5) ӨёАє1 ypader > Өёлє1 ypader 
356 INF 3SG 3SG 
From this point of departure, the formation of other persons in the 
paradigm seems to have resulted from a four-part analogy, essentially 
a process in which the speaker/hearer extracted a pattern of matching 
person/number marking in both pieces of the periphrasis based on 
the reanalysed 3rd person construction: 


(6) Өле : үр adet 
3SG 3SG 
BÉN оз А X X > үрбӧфо 
186 1SG 


This analogy yielded the construction seen in (7): 
(7) BAW үрбфо 

‘T will write’ 
e.g, OcAovv oè pafiGicovoiv, BEAovV с’ т’ блорбдєт 
‘They will cane you, they will make you unlearn it’ (Poulol. 618) 
As the example above shows, this pattern must have co-existed with 
the infinitival future formation of (3), since both types can be found 


just by reference to this chance phonological convergence (see Joseph 1983 for 
discussion). An especially problematic instance of this sort of analysis is the proposal 
of Bubenik (1996: 159): 
One of the famous instances of [syntactic extension] is the loss of the infinitive 
in Greek (from AGr thélo: gráphein ‘I want to write’ to MnGr ба grdfo). The 
momentum here was the loss of the final -n of the infinitive and its subsequent 
confusion with the 3rd Sg gráphei; hence the ambiguity of thélo: gráphei '1 want 
to write’ ~ ‘I want, he writes’. The only unambiguous person was then thélei 
grdphei ‘he(x) wants [that] he(x) writes’ = ‘he wants to write’, and it became the 
source of extension to other persons: thélo: grápho: ‘I want [that] I write’ = ‘I want 
to write’ (^ MnGr 6a gráfo). 
This last step is wholly unwarranted for several reasons: (a) when the —v#-less infinitive 
was reinterpreted as a 3SG finite verb, the combination of 6£Aw and the infinitive 
already had a future meaning (see (3) above); (b) 8€Aw + a finite verb (e.g., ypadw) 
juxtaposed with no connective seems never to have had a volitional meaning, but 
always meant future (in our account, it derives most immediately from the BéAw + 
infinitive future, not the volitional combination); (c) to motivate the —o- vocalism of 
Oc, và is needed (see Diagram 1 on р. 258), but there is no mechanism in Bubenik's 
account by which và is introduced. 
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in the same text in Medieval Greek.* Another example of this 
construction is attested in Andronikos, although it is harder to assess 
the chronology? of that poem: 

(8) бу обро &yo тђу олбӨа роу колой Өё\о соб óuóoo 

‘If I draw my sword, I will swear to you well’ (Andron. 51) 

Since the replacement of the infinitive by finite complementation, 
seen in (1) and (2), was an on-going process through much of Post- 
Classical Greek even into the Medieval period (see Joseph 1978/1990, 
1983),? it would have affected the renewed use of the infinitive in 
the future type of (3). This process thus would have given rise to an 
innovative type, as in (9), that was identical to (7) in meaning and 
similar to it in form except that it had the subordinator ‘tva," and 
was identical in form to (2) but with a future meaning instead, as 
the fuller range of examples in (10) shows: 

(9) Ow ()уй ypadw 
‘I will write’ 
(10) a. Évav uovaxóv, 06Ac và TOAEU TOW; 
‘Will I fight only one (person)? (DAE 1235, 15th c.)” 


8. Indeed, the range of variability in the expression of the future tense in Medieval 
Greek texts is striking (and there are other formations that do not involve a form of 
OéAw that are not mentioned here). The various types described here co-occur in texts, 
though there is a clear chronology to the emergence of the different forms, as outlined 
by Bánescu (1915). 

9. We would like to thank David Holton for pointing this out to us. 

10. See also Joseph's discussion of the innovative use of the infinitive in Medieval 
Greek in temporal and circumstantial constructions (and Joseph (2001c)). These newer 
usages were also replaced by finite constructions rather quickly and despite their 
novelty. 

11. Admittedly, citing the form this way here and elsewhere is somewhat anachronistic, 
since by the time it was introduced into the future tense formation, it was probably 
already simply vá, or perhaps more accurately unaccented va. It is glossed here, 
probably inadequately, as ‘that’. 

12. According to Browning (1983: 77) the poem of Digenes Akrites ‘belongs to the 
tenth or eleventh century’, and for Horrocks (1997: 261) the Escorial version of the 
epic is ‘our earliest extended text in “vernacular” Greek’. The Escorial manuscript 
itself, however, is dated to the late fifteenth-century, and as the anonymous reviewers 
of this paper have observed, there is also the Grottaferata manuscript which is a late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth-century manuscript. Jeffreys (1993: 27) maintains that it 
is this manuscript that is ‘one of the earliest manuscripts that contains a text in 
vernacular verse’. 
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b. vióc олїкоос yevod, vié, và Aófinc 
ELXTV THV TOV yovéov оор кої 6óEav èë àvOpomov 
0éAcic eic TO Movrópiov và "réAOÓnc eic тђу oxóAav 
*Become an obedient son, son, to obtain/ 
the blessing of your parents and glory from men/ 
You will go to the school in Montorion' (Phlor. 226-7, 
15th c.) 
c. То Aouróv, 0£Aeic và роб Oóotic TEvTE форёс сарбута 
‘So, you will give me five times forty’ (Kart. 1528) 
d. 0éAg& và дуоїёє ń үйс 
*The ground will open up' (Anon. 1629) 
From the future types of (7) and (9) yet another type developed with 
an invariant third person singular form O0éAei, either with no 
subordinator from (7), as in (11), or, as in (12), with the subordinator 
` và from ivà of (9) (by regular sound changes). This change presumably 
was motivated by pressure to eliminate redundant person marking 
between éw as an auxiliary and the main verb it occurred with, 
and perhaps under some pressure as well from other futures with 
impersonal auxiliaries such as uéAAet."^ Note that Өёлғ1 as an 
independent verb still meant ‘(s)he wants’, so that the invariant 0£Ae1 
in (11) and (12) was being used impersonally, i.e., non-referentially 
and purely grammatically. This impersonal construction with và is 
the most proximate source of the modern Өй construction: 
(11) Өёле ypadw 
‘I will write’ 
e.g, катараџёуос 0éAei сол c TH xópa 
‘you will be cursed in the land’ (Kyriak. 1759) 
(12) 0&Aet và үрӧфо 
‘T will write’ 
e.g., àv бЕ pavis, xaAóypia BEA’ và yévo 
‘If you do not appear, I will become a nun’ (Tzartzanos 1946: II 155, 
19th c.) 


13. How u£AAe arose from personal uéAAo is а different question, though possibly 
the tendency for impersonals to be used for epistemics (Horrocks 1997: 307) played a 
role here. Nonetheless, it seems clear that impersonal uéAA&i is older than the impersonal 
use of ӨЄЛє1 (see, for instance, Horrocks 1997: 307, with an example from the early 
16th cent, thus before Tonnet's early example of impersonal 0éAei in the future). 
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The question of attestation for the type of (11) and (12) is not 
completely straightforward, so that their chronological placement is 
actually a bit difficult. Still, we present the examples above, but note 
here that there are only a few examples of the 8éA€1 yp co construction; 
furthermore, the earliest example we found of 0éAet và үрбфо comes 
from a collection of folk songs recorded only in the 19th century, 
though we note that Tonnet (1993: 125) states that examples of *0&Л\&1 
và et l'ancien subjonctif’, presumably the impersonal type we are 
interested in here, are to be found in a 1643 text by Agapios Landos, 
the Geoponikon.'* We defer discussion of the full implications and 
resolution of this attestation issue for section 4. 

From the type of (11) and (12), the next step, we claim, was a 
reduction of 0éAei to Өё. This reduction may have begun as a fast 
speech phenomenon, first with the loss of final —&t (note éA’ in 
(12)), and then a resolution of the resulting —A v— cluster in Bé’ 
vá. Thus we differ from Meillet here in that we take the invariant 
impersonal 3SG form of 0éAc as the most direct starting point for 
Oá, since GéAet is much more likely to yield truncated 6€A’ than first 
person singular 062.0 is, given that the loss of unaccented high vowels 
is common in Greek;5 moreover, there are difficulties motivating the 
reduction in longer forms such as first person plural 0éAoue(v) và 
ypadboue(v). The fact that some modern dialects (e.g., Cretan, cf. 
Pangalos 1955: 322-324) have 0éAa үрафо (or Oda yeadw) for 
the future ‘I will write’ strongly suggests that the reduction went 
through a stage ӨЁ\’ vá, as in (12); in particular, the a-vocalism in 


14. Tonnet refers to a 1991 edition by Kostoula, a work not available to us. There 
are two excerpts from Agapios' writing in the Valetas anthology, but neither of them 
contain any future examples. 

15. The loss of unstressed non-initial high vowels occurs regularly in the Northern 
dialects of Modern Greek (e.g., рот’ for standard urn 'nose') and sporadically 
elsewhere in Greek as well (e.g., standard Greek mepaato ‘I walk’ from earlier 
лєрілато; see Newton (1972) for discussion). 
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GéAa/OGAa is easily motivated by assuming that vá is involved, and 
the —A— points to the involvement of a fuller form of BÉ w." 

As a not unrelated aside, we note that the reduction to Oè seems 
to have also affected @éAe1 as a main verb of volition meaning ‘wants’. 
In present-day Greek, for instance, the second person singular of (non- 
future) Өё^єс ‘you want’ has a reduced by-form Өс, and reductions 
with other persons and numbers have been possible earlier as well — 
Simon Portius (1638) in his grammar of Greek (p. 42 in Meyer's 1889 
edition) cites O6ue for ӨёЛоџоре, ӨЄтє for Өёлєтє, and Oév(e) for 
GéAovv(e) and Jannaris (1897: $863) gives similar forms for various 
Greek dialects in the 19th century (though all of these could conceivably 
have been remade based on an interpretation of Oè as a new stem for 
reconstituting the paradigm)." Moreover, some instances of ӨЕ in the 
future have properties associated with the fuller forms. In (13a), for 
instance, the meaning of reduced 0& is volitional (so Kriaras (1980, 
s.v. 8€Aw) from which this example is taken), while in (13b) the 
appearance of the weak pronoun TÌ to the left of ӨХ is a clear indication 
that this is Өё standing for personal 0éAei with an infinitive, since 


16. A similar conclusion can be drawn from the forms given by Girolamo Germano 
(1622) in his grammar (p. 81 in Pernot's 1907 edition). He notes futures with a first 
member Өёу (e.g., Ov záyo ‘I will go’), and forms (which he says are proper to 
Chios) with a first member 0&A (e.g., BEA ayamtow ‘I will love’), suggesting the 
availability of a fuller form of 0éAc in the future as well as the use of và with some 
form of the verb. Putting those together to infer a starting point ӨёХе1 và is thus not 
unreasonable. 

17. This is the phenomenon known as ‘Watkins’ Law’, wherein a third person form 
is taken as an unmarked bare root form and thus the starting point for re-creating a 
paradigm (see Watkins 1962, Arlotto 1972 for discussion). The absence of a reduced 
first person form **0éo, we feel, is due to the general absence of first person verbs 
with such a vowel sequence in Greek at that time (though -áw becomes possible later 
on, as in pwtdw ‘I ask’). We thus see the reduced forms as resulting from a Watkins’ 
Law reconstitution of the paradigm, rather than a direct reduction of -£À- VOWEL to 
—€- VOWEL, but the starting point for a Watkins’ Law paradigm re-creation would 
have to have been a phonologically based reduction in the third person singular (and 
regarding the possible direct loss of word-medial —A-, note current fast speech forms 
such as ['maista] for udAtota ‘certainly!’). 
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that is a future pattern that regularly allows such a placement of the 

pronoun: 

(13) a. тё Oè và TH лротбтєера лрёлє1 уй TH AoyiáoQ 
*(things) which I intend to say, first I should think them 
(through) 

(Sacr. Abr. 577, 17th c.) 
b. буте тў ӨБ Cnthéer 
‘when he will ask for her’ (Phalier. 160, 15th с.) 
By whatever route, however, the reduction process resulted in the 

future patterns seen in (14): 

(14) a. Oè үрӧфо 
‘I will write? 

Oè ной TO roaKicovv 

‘they will break it on me’ (Pop. Carm. #565b 1.3, 19th c.) 
b. 0& và үрбфо 

‘I will write’ 

кої Ob Oè và ExEIG KivSvvo 

‘And you will be in danger too’ (Ambates 1779, 17th c.) 

The former construction, (14a), is not well-attested although several 

examples exist and the type is cited by Germano (1622, in Pernot 

1907: 81) and by Simon Portius (1638, in Meyer 1889: 33). 

Further developments? from the formation in (14) led to the 


18. As observed in Mackridge (1993), Horrocks (1997: 208-212), and Pappas (2001a) 
weak object pronouns of Later Medieval Greek must appear adjacent to the verb that 
selects them. Thus, Өё in example (13b) must be a fully functional verb. We would 
like to emphasize here that the pronoun t& in (13a) is a relative pronoun, not a personal 
pronoun, and that its presence in this example is completely orthogonal to our argument. 
We follow Kriaras in interpreting Oè in (13a) as volitional. 

19. This future type is not mentioned, however, in the 1555 grammar of Sophianos 
(see Papadopoulos 1977); rather, only the 8€Aw үр@фєту type is for most verbs, though 
for the verb ‘to be’ (only), the doubly inflected type (0610 ypadw) is given as an 
alternative in the singular (e.g., @€Aw siuo ‘I will be’). 

20. Ultimately, Ө& comes to be phonetically unaccented in Modern Greek (orthographic 
considerations prior to the monotonic spelling system notwithstanding). The accentual 
developments that led to this unaccentual Ө@ are unclear in terms of their chronology 
and exact nature, but are irrelevant to the account introduced here. 
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widespread modern form Oá.” In particular, ӨЕ và ypadw of (14) 
underwent an irregular vowel assimilation, giving 84 và ypddw (as 
seen also in `АЛоЁбудрға for 'AAe&ávOpeia in Pop. Carm.: #281, 
and thus not an unprecedented change, even if irregular). Here it is 
relevant that some modern dialects have 60&Aa ypáþw (as noted 
above). To get from Өй và үрбфо to Өд үрбфо, it is safest to assume 
that a variant of Өй vá before a vowel-initial verb, such as àyopáto 
‘I buy’, had the form Өй v, and that this pre-vocalic variant (‘sandhi 
alternant’) was generalized to pre-consonantal position, giving 0à v 
үрбфо 22 In this way, no further irregular phonological developments 
need to be assumed, since contraction of —a # a (i.e., across a 
word-boundary) to —a- is regular in Greek. By a similar process, 
this variant Ө& v could have yielded Oà in all contexts — the loss 
of —v- in Өй v үрбфю would be regular, and the resulting pre- 
consonantal Өд could then have spread analogically to pre-vocalic 
contexts, giving forms such as Өй ayopaCw ‘I will buy’ alongside 
Өй үрафо.? 


21. In certain frameworks for discussing grammatical change (e.g., Hopper and 
Traugott (1993)) Өй would be considered the end point of the ‘grammaticalization’ 
of the Modern Greek future (see also Tsangalidis 1999), where ‘grammaticalization’ 
is defined as the development of greater grammatical status for a given element. As 
argued in Joseph (2001a, 2001b), it is not clear that Өй qualifies as ‘more’ grammatical 
in any significant way than the earlier invariant and non-paradigmatic frozen form 
Өё\ет (which was itself fixed positionally and could not support weak pronouns; see 
Joseph 1978/1990: 143-145). Although 0& is certainly phonologically reduced, 
phonological reduction and grammatical status are independent phenomena, as shown 
by the fact that some Medieval instances of reduced 8è have main-verb-like uses and 
properties (see (13) above). 

22. A suggestion of the originally phonological basis of the variation between Oà 
and Ө&у comes from the observation of Germano (1622, in Pernot 1907: 81) that the 
variation between ӨЕ and Өёу depends on the following sound: Өёу before а vowel- 
or p-initial word and Oè before a consonant-initial word. 

23. A trace of —v is found іп the synchronically irregular voicing of initial stop of 
weak 3rd person object pronouns, e.g., /Өй tò ypddo/ ‘I will write і” > optionally 
[0a do 'yrafo], where a voiced stop is a possible outcome of a nasal-plus-voiceless 
stop combination. This voicing of the pronoun is found in some dialects/registers into 
the twentieth century (see Householder, Kazazis and Koutsoudas 1964: 82). 
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Diagram (1)* summarizes our view of the development from 6éAw 
ypaderv to Өй үр@фо: 


BéAW үрофєу ~ 


loss of —v, ROS replacement of infinitive by 
reanalysis m finite complement 
M. 
М 
a : 
Ө&^о үрӧфо Өё\о Avà ypádoo 
elimination of redundant elimination of redundant 
person marking person marking 
BéAEL үрбфо BéAEL và ypadw 
reduction of ӨёЛ\є1 reduction of ӨёЛ\є1 
0& ypcdo ӨБ và ypadw 


vowel assimilation, 
generalization of pre-vocalic 
sandhi variant, analogical 
spread 


| 


Өд ypadw 


Diagram 1. Schematic representation of the development of 
future forms. 


24. The dotted lines indicate what we believe to be an extraordinary change, taking 
the form in a different direction (as if acting on a replica — or clone — of the original) 
from what the usual mechanisms of sound change, analogical spread and so forth 
would have produced. 
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It is important to note here that we do not assume any formal links 
between the forms in the two columns; they are taken to be similar 
yet independent developments.” 

It is therefore possible to motivate all of the stages by which 06Ao 
үр@фєту could have yielded, through the crucial intermediary stage 
of 86A. 0 Avà үрбфо, the Modern Greek future Өх үрбфо. Moreover, 
all of the necessary stages are directly attested, although the 
chronological order of these attestations does not directly correspond 
with the sequence of stages as we have proposed (on which, see 
below). Significantly, all of these steps involve, for the most part, 
perfectly ordinary and well-understood processes in language change: 
sound change, reduction of redundancy, and (analogical) generalization 
of one variant at the expense of another. 


3. The proposal of Horrocks (1997) 

As noted at the outset, Horrocks (1997: 230ff.) has a very different 
view of the emergence of Ө, though the differences focus on the 
starting point more than on the later stages. For him, the development 
starts with the use of the subjunctive with và as a future tense in 
and of itself; he gives an early example from early Post-Classical 
Greek: 

(15) ёбу yàp ибо, ‘iva одтой ovvtbEw 

if — for lean/I1SG | SUBJUNC  him/DAT  talk/1SG 

*For if I learn, I will talk to him" (Lausiac History, 1113b 4th c. AD) 
He then sees the starting point for Өй itself as arising out of the 
‘strengthening’ of this future use of và plus subjunctive by “the 
prefixation of Oè [Өе] a reduced form of 3rd sg. Өё\ет ['Geli] ‘it will 


25. That is to say, the ӨёА® và ypadw type is not derived by somehow ‘adding’ 
và to the 06A. үр@фо type (as an account such as Bubenik's — see footnote 7 — 
might lead one to believe). 

26. This view was first supported by Jannaris (1897: Appendix vi) who also believed 
that the 6€Aw ypd&deiv forms were archaizing formations reconstructed from the 
subjunctive. 
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be (that)’, used impersonally” (p. 231);” at that point, with a newly 
reconstituted future of Oè và + subjunctive, he invokes the steps 
outlined above (after (14), and see Diagram 1, though without mention 
of analogical spread of sandhi variants). Horrocks was no doubt 
guided in part by his belief that the apparent full form Өё\о (iva 
plus subjunctive, as assumed by Meillet, has only a volitive sense in 
Medieval Greek. In particular, concerning the future, he says: “As 
far as futurity is concerned, the BÉAw ['Oelo] + infinitive periphrasis 
[is] systematically distinguished from the volitive 0£Ac ['0elo] + và 
[na] construction” (p. 231), and later concerning the impersonal 
construction he notes that the impersonal Өё\єт with và + subjunctive 
future “is again systematically distinguished from the personal volitive 
construction involving 8éAw vá ['Gelo na]" (p. 232). 

Horrocks concludes by explaining the ӨёЛ\є1 ypadw constructions 
essentially as the result of conflation between Oè và ypadw and 
8éAc ypadw.” His proposal is summarized by Diagram 2. 


27. Somewhat curiously, on p. 307, Horrocks seems to articulate a view of the 
development of the 0£ và үрофо future that is much closer to what we advocate 
here, saying the following with regard to an example of uéAAet vá + finite verb as а 
future in Medieval Cypriot: 

[it is] a medieval Cypriot variant of the later and more usual 0& vá [Өе na] (cf. 
modern Cypriot £vvà [en'na] «06A' và [Oel'na]). The tendency for modal verbs 
with epistemic force to assume an impersonal form (cf. џлорєї và [bo'ri na] ‘it 
is possible that’, and mpéme1 và ['ргері па] ‘it is necessary that’), points strongly 
to the hypothesis that ӨЕ [Өе] too reflects an impersonal construction based on а 
reduction of 0éA«1 ['Oeli] (cf. Joseph (1990: 114-15). 
While we of course welcome this endorsement, we feel that the ‘strengthening’ account 
still needs to be countered, both because it is proposed also in Jannaris (1897) and 
because the primary discussion of the future by Horrocks (pp. 229-232) adopts it. 
Moreover, other assumptions that are connected with the strengthening account, e.g., 
that there was no 8€Aw và үрбфо future, need to be re-evaluated and rejected, as 
we argue below. 

28. We are not in total agreement with Horrocks’ assessment that 6éAe1 үр@фө is 
an Ionian development in the way portrayed in the diagram. A brief perusal of Valetas’ 
anthology provides examples from Istanbul and Chios as well as from Kephalonia and 
Zakynthos, indicating that the construction was more widespread. Furthermore, the 
texts from the Ionian islands do not show extended use of the Өё và construction, 
thus making it hard to see how exactly the conflation may have occurred between 0& 
và үрбфо and Өё\о үрбфо to yield 0£A&1 ypadw. 
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BEAW үрбфеєу (va үрфо 
elimination of ‘strengthening’ by 
redundant person the introduction 
marking of Өё 
BAW ypadw ӨЕ và үрбфо 
NO assimilation 
^. j &lision/apocope 
N | 
У, / 
Ne conflation of ГА 
^. 0éAc үрбфо / | 
N, and ӨЕ và үрдфо / 
N n 
X 4 
ӨёЛ\є1 ypadw Өд үрбфо 


(Ionian Islands, Crete) 


Diagram 2. Development of future forms according to Horrocks (1997). 


4. Assessment of the two proposals 

It should be clear from the previous discussion and the diagrams that 
our proposal differs from that of Horrocks on a few points concerning 
both matters of data and their analysis. The first point of disagreement 
is whether or not the construction 6éAw và үрбфо could denote the 
future. Horrocks emphasizes that it does not. However, as we already 
stated above, there are several examples of such a use of the construction 
throughout Medieval Greek texts of the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and the construction is even attested in Digenes 
Akrites. Although their number is indeed small when compared to the 
Өлө) ypódeiv construction, it is indisputable, we assert, that B€AW và 
үрбфо was used as a future, for the examples presented above, (10a-d) 
(repeated here for ease of reference), allow for no other interpretation.? 


29. In the appendix we present some more examples (not an exhaustive list to be 
sure) whose interpretation is a little more vague, along with the reasons for which we 
consider them to be futures. 
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(10) а. Évav поуохбу, BAW và TOAEU TOW; 
‘Will I fight only one (person)?’ (DAE 1235, 12th c.) 
b. vióc ©лйкоос yevod, vié, và AGBNC 
ELXTV тђу TOV yovéwv сою кой ӧбЁсу &E avOpdmwv 
BérEI1c eic TO Моутбр1оу và "réAOnc eic тђу okóAav 
*Become an obedient son, son, to obtain/ 
the blessing of your parents and glory from men/ 
You will go to the school in Montorion' (Phlor. 226-7, 
15th c.) 
с. То Aouróv, BéArEIC và роб 8ó0t1ic TEVTE форёс сарбута 
‘So, you will give me five times forty’ (Kart. 1528) 
d. 0éA& và @уо1ё&1 n yfic 
‘The ground will open up’ (Anon. 1629) 
Moreover, other scholars have come up with similar instances; Holton 
(1993: 123), for instance, cites two examples from the Sacrifice of 
Abraham. 

The second point concerns the form 0€, which is in fact the most 
robustly attested, and structurally closest, predecessor of 0a. The 
emergence of this form is indeed problematic for both accounts. 
Horrocks does not really discuss how ӨЕ came about, and in particular 
why speakers would choose it and not some other monosyllabic form 
as part of what he sees as the ‘strengthening’ of the và + subjunctive 
construction. This is an especially troubling point if one considers 
that Horrocks himself points to the existence of other impersonal 
constructions such as mpé7e1 và ‘it is necessary that’ and uéAAet và 
‘it will be that’; on the basis of the latter, one would just as readily 
expect a future construction such as uè vá. In this regard, the study 
by Aerts (1983)? of the impersonal construction uéAAe1 và in the 
Cypriot dialect becomes especially interesting, as he notes the existence 
of a form реА, suggesting that some reduced form of piéAAet was 
available in at least some dialects, even if employed only on a limited 
basis. On the other hand, in our proposal, with its detailed account 
of how Oé was created from OéAzi, the use of Oè is a natural 
consequence of the widespread use of 0éAei. 


30. We thank Marina Terkourafi for bringing this article to our attention. 
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Admittedly, however, this account is not completely unproblematic. 
If Oè và derives from (impersonal) 06Aei vd, then it must be asked 
why there seems to be just one example of the source (see (12) 
above), coming moreover from the nineteenth century, some 600 
years after the first evidence of ӨЕ vá. Even adding in the evidence 
cited by Tonnet (1993: 125) from Landos' Geoponikon of 1643, there 
is still a chronological gap of some 400 years, and in any case, the 
type is not particularly robustly attested. Equally vexing is the question 
of why forms such as 0éAei ypáþw appear only from the sixteenth 
century on. Thus it appears that the account proposed here faces a 
chronological paradox, since we claim that ӨЕ originates from a form 
that is attested much later than it. 

There are, however, answers to these questions. To address the 
second question first, we note that the constructions that do not 
employ và should be considered independently from the constructions 
that do. Thus, the late appearance of Өёле үрбфо probably has more 
to do with the prevalence of the infinitival form BAw үрбфєу than 
with any of the developments that affected the Өёло và үрбфо 
construction. Further, though, this construction does show that 
depersonalization of Өё\о as an auxiliary is possible — as does the 
fact that an impersonal uéAAet developed out of personal uéAAc — 
and thus it provides evidence for an important link in the series of 
developments that we propose. Regarding the first question we cannot 
be sure how old the example cited in (12) is because even though it 
is attested late in writing, it does come from oral tradition folk songs, 
and so could in fact be a relic; in that regard, the 1643 evidence of 
the Geoponikon is important, for it shows that this type was part of 
Greek still in Medieval times. In addition, based on the small number 
of attested 06A c và үрбфо constructions, it is quite likely that ӨХ) 
và ypádxo was simply passed over quickly, and replaced by 0è before 
it could enter the literary language. Coupled with this observation, 
the existence of the dialectal form 0éAa, e.g., in Cretan, as well as 
the OzA/O£v alternation cited by Germano (see above, section 2, fn. 
16), provides a further supporting indication that there must have 
been a fuller form 9A’, presumably a truncation of the third person 
singular form ӨёЛ\є1, which with và figured in the formation of the 
future. 
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Finally, the use of impersonal ӨёАє1 và үрбфо in Modern Greek, 
denoting necessity, is significant in this regard; thus, one can say 
sentences such as: 

(16) "Av umAexTei f| лєтоу1@,‚, Өле và тђу Kóyeic 
‘If the fishing line is tangled, you must cut it’ 
This particular impersonal ӨёХеє và ypáþw formation is attested 
from at least the previous century and may go back even further. 
Tzartzanos (1946: II 153), for instance, cites the following from a 
collection of traditional oral narratives that were gathered in the 
nineteenth century: 
(17) Н рбууа pac ivar пол) pakpi& Oaupévn, блбуо отд 
Bovvo, кої GéAe1 và KivHOOULE TOAD raxvvó 
‘Our mother is buried far away, on the mountain, and we must 
set off very early’ (Tzartzanos (1946): II 153) 
Given its meaning, this usage is most likely connected to deontic 
meanings of ӨёХо in phrases such as: 
(18) а. Tò þayntó Oéàsı &A cri ‘The food needs salt’ 
b. По ло! ті Exava; OÉAw EvAo 
‘Look at what I have done! І need a whupping’ 

Such usages permit the inference that impersonal uses of the 
full/main verb 0£A« are possible with various specialized senses. 
Even if this necessity usage has not gone along the path that the 
future OéAe1 took and yielded ӨХ (etc.), it is still the same kind of 
development that in our view took place in the pre-Modern era of 
Greek in the creation of the future formation. Thus one can invoke 
here the uniformitarian principle," which states that the principles 
that operated in the past can be inferred by observing ongoing processes 
in the present, and assert that if 0£A« can become impersonal in the 
Modern Greek deontic construction then a parallel development also 
could have taken place during the development of the future 
construction in the twelfth century, much as personal uéAAc yielded 
impersonal ué àg. 


31. This principle has a long history within linguistics (and other sciences), as 
discussed in Janda & Joseph (2002); the formulation given here is based on Hock 
(1986) and Labov (1994). 
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For these reasons, the scenario for the development of future Өд 
espoused by Psichari (1884), Meillet (1912), and Bánescu (1915), 
and embellished herein with regard to some matters of detail, provides 
a better account of 0à by linking it to ӨёХо và үрбфо as a future 
and by extension back to the BÉAw ypcderv type, than do the views 
of Jannaris (1897) and Horrocks (1997), who seek to explain Өй as 
the result of strengthening the future-denoting và үрбфо with Ө. 


5. The development of Өй as used in the counterfactuals 

Finally, by way of further setting the record straight, we endorse the 
sequence of changes set out in section 1, but add the following: most 
accounts of the future, via whatever path, assume parallelism between 
the future, built with a present form of 06A«, and the periphrastic 
conditional/counterfactual, built with a past form and an infinitive or 
finite verb, e.g., ПӨЕ\о ypddev/r(0eA a ypadw, as the ultimate source 
of Modern Greek 0à ёүрофо ‘I would write’, the so-called conditional 
formed with Өд plus imperfect (i.e., imperfective past tense). From 
a structural point of view, virtually the same range of formations 
with the past form f{@eAq in the conditional is found as with the 
present-tense form of 0éAo in the future, as shown in (19), though 
there are a few formations that do not match up.” Thus it is usually 
assumed that each type, present/future and past/conditional, developed 
in roughly the same way. Joseph (1978/1990) is a case in point where 
that assumption is explicitly made. 


(19) Counterfactual Future 
108A o. үрбфет(у) Өёло ypader(v) 
HOEAQ үрбфо BéAW үр@фо 
ПӨєл= (va үрафо Өё^о (Ova ypadw 
ПӨєлє ypadw 06A& үрбфо 


32. For instance, the fact that a past tense form is involved means that there is the 
possibility for tense agreement or disagreement (giving, e.g., ÑOeAa Eypada or Oea 
yodhw) between the auxiliary verb and the main verb, something not possible in the 
future formation with only a present tense auxiliary form. Note also that [02A Eypada 
conceivably could represent in some instances a (presumably phonological) reduction 
of the 7OeAa và éypada type (with a development of —Ae va parallel to that seen 
in Cretan Өё^а from Өле và, though admittedly with a different vowel). 
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ПӨєл& và үрафо BéAEL và үрбфо 
Oera (Bers) Éypapa ------------------------ 
f(0£Xa (Өл) và Éypapa ------------------------ 


Oè ~Eypada 0& үрбфо 
Oè và Eypada 0& và урафо 
Өд và Éypoda Ө& và үрафо 
Oè Eypada B= ypadw 


However, as noted in Diagram 3 below, there is no direct way of 
getting from an r(0£Aa ypader(v) conditional, with inflected first 
member and infinitival second member, to the modern Өй éypada, 
with invariant reduced Ө& and an inflected second member in the 
imperfective past tense. This is so simply because the v-less infinitive 
(yp abet) could not be reanalysed as an inflected 355 imperfect past 
form (€ypade), in the same way as it was reanalysed in the development 
of the future (see also diagram 1). Furthermore, the form ӨЄ, a crucial 
part of the series of changes that led to Өф under any account,” 
cannot be derived in any non-ad hoc way as a reduction from the 
fuller form r(0:Aa in the same way that it was derivable from Béàsı 
in the future.” There is thus no easy way to explain how a form 0è 
could have emerged as an alternant of r(0eAe. 


пла yp cer and similarly HOera (тӨєлє) và Eypada 


impossibility of impossibility of reduction 
reanalysis to Ө 
Өл = Eypaha Oè và Eypada 


Diagram 3. Impossibility of reduction and reanalysis occurring in 
counterfactual constructions. 


33. That is, Oè figures in the development of Ө in both Horrocks’ ‘strengthening’ 
account and the one advocated here. 

34. A reduced form ПӨє does occur (cited by Germano (1622, p. 99 in 1907)), but 
given that the initial vowel is accented, it is hard to see how it could develop into a 
reduced form Өё directly or regularly. 
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Pappas (1999, 2001b), reporting on a quantitative study of the 
occurrence and behaviour of the f{6eAa constructions in early Modern 
Greek (roughly late sixteenth century to mid-nineteenth century), 
based mainly on Cretan drama and the prose anthology of Valetas 
(1949), found that there are various ways in which the 6éAw futures 
and the 7@eAa counterfactuals are not mirror-images of one another 
in their development, both as to their chronological emergence and 
to their behaviour with regard to negation. In particular, the HOeAa 
үрафєту constructions are not sensitive to whether they are affirmative 
or negative, whereas Өё\о үрбфо constructions are. That is, there 
is a period in early Modern Greek where 0£Ac үрбфо constructions 
are heavily favoured among variants in negative sentences. The 
distribution of counterfactual variants for the same period is not 
affected by sentence polarity. 

Moreover, Өй ёүрофо. constructions are completely absent from 
the corpus of Cretan drama whereas Өй ypco is the predominant 
variant of future denoting constructions. This striking fact together 
with the results of the quantificational study in the prose corpus, 
which shows that Өд Eypada constructions emerged at a later point 
in time than the Өх үрофо future construction, strongly suggests that 
the Өд Eypadha constructions followed a different path of development 
from their future counterparts. In particular, then, impersonal r(0eAe 
và үрбфо is not a likely source of Өй ёүрофо, even though BéAE1 
va үрбфо was for the Өй ypáþw future; rather, at some point, at 
the very least, there must have been a reinterpretation of the relationship 
of the tenses found in the two parts of the counterfactual, perhaps 
based on the tense agreement ostensible in the 062.0/06A ei và ypadw 
future, so that a formation equivalent to йӨғ^о/ Өл và Eypaha 
could arise.” 


35. That is, the emergence of the Өй éypada type can be seen as resulting from a 
four-part (proportional) analogy, schematizable as follows: 
GEA w/BEAEL và үрбфо : — mOeAo/mOcAe và Eypada 
TENSE, (PRES)* TENSE, (PRES) НН TENSE Psm: X, X > TENSE, (PST) 


A further step would involve the entrance of Oè into the counterfactual, not as a 
reduction of тӨєлє, but ‘imported’, so to speak, from the future (owing in part to the 
semantic and formal closeness of future and counterfactual). 
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6. Conclusion 

It is clear that the development of the future in Medieval and Modern 
Greek forms a crucial instance of the ways in which the later language 
differs from Ancient Greek. Our main goal here has been to provide 
a corrective to some of the claims that have been made regarding 
this development, e.g., by Jannaris and Horrocks, and to reaffirm, 
with some slight embellishments, what might be viewed as the 
‘conventional wisdom’ concerning their emergence, that is essentially 
the views of Psichari and Meillet, and others following them. At the 
same time, though, the Modern Greek future presents an interesting 
case study for historical linguistics as well. Thus, besides what we 
have said about the account of Jannaris and Horrocks, we provide 
in addition some correctives to aspects found in the accounts of 
Anttila, Bubenik, Campbell & Harris, Hopper & Traugott, and 
McMahon. 

This is not to say that all questions concerning these developments 
have been solved. The fluidity of the various constructions in their 
appearance in Medieval and early Modern texts, and even into 
twentieth-century dialectal use is somewhat unsettling, and there are 
aspects of their chronology in these texts that are not exactly as our 
account would predict. Furthermore, there are similar developments 
in other languages of the Balkans that are strikingly reminiscent of 
the range of facts found in Greek, but the exact relationship between 
Greek and these other languages is not entirely clear in this matter. 
Thus without closing the book on the Greek future, we hope nonetheless 
to have shed a bit more light on this otherwise still somewhat dimly 
illuminated area of Greek historical grammar. 
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Appendix 
Given the fact that there is some controversy over the status of the 0£Ao và үрафо 
future, despite the examples given in Holton (1993), we present here, going beyond 
what was given in (10), a number of other instances of this construction that in our 
view are more likely to be futures than volitives and thus further support the claim 
that the 06A c và ypádo future was а real type. In this first passage, two examples 
are to be found: 
(20) Өёле турх] pov vápyn 

блёсо бло TO кобфбс uov, @лб тй oonixá pov 

кой ё abtd соүкблто Ta, BEAW và TH GAA’ ÓMya. 

‘my soul will exit/from my body, from my chest/so I make it short, I will 

say something else’ (Threnos 673-75, 15th c.). 

Regarding (20), it can first be noted that in present-day Greek the idiom Ө& Byei 
f| уох uov, only exists as a future construction and not in the volitional ӨёЛ\є1 và 
Вүєї f| шох nov, suggesting that ӨёЛє1 rj yvxń pov věßyn above is future. 
Moreover, the meaning of these three lines is such that 06A và лб GAA’ OAtya 
must also be future, since the writer makes it clear that he is forced to stop and change 
subject because of the emotional distress that his recounting is causing him. 

The following examples, (21)-(24), are all from the Chronicle of Morea where we 
find similar phrases framing a break, either a pause or a resumption, in the narration, 
and using the Өё\о và ypáþw construction in what appears to be a future and not a 
volitional meaning. Especially telling is the fact that the clearly future 06A ypddeiv 
construction occurs in a phrase with the same discourse function, as indicated in (24): 
(21) "Ev тобто GéAw ard тоб убу và лбџо £50 OMyov 

‘About this I will stop here a little now’ (Chron. Mor. H 3143, 14th c.) 
(22) кой BAW và oè dhNyNOG лєрї тоб f'aouUéoc 

*And I will narrate to you about the king' (Chron. Mor. H 3145, 14th c.) 
(23) Тера BAW và aac nó 

‘Now I will tell you’ (Chron. Mor. P 3174, 15th c.) 
(24) "Ev тобто Өёло лбше £56 

‘About this I will stop here’ (Chron. Mor. H 3173, 14th c.) 

The final two examples show coordination of infinitives and finite complements, 
both of which we read as future constructions with Өё\о. We acknowledge that what 
we call the finite complement (underlined) of (25) may indeed be a future with the 
bare subjunctive (headed by và) as proposed by Horrocks, although we are inclined 
toward the complement interpretation in these instances. 

(25) Өєбс 6 поутоббусџос Өёле ойс боот xápw 
TÒ nveðua TO 7a vdyiov кої và ойс ёфотіоц 
‘God almighty will give you grace/the holy spirit and will enlighten you’ 
(Threnos 472-73, 15th c.) 

(26) Aiari лос ӨёАє1 motevdoe туйс Tj và флоакобое keva оло? 
Aéyovrai, ёбу SE үро1кӧ; 
‘For how will one believe or obey that which is said, if he does not listen?’ 
(Kallioup. 1634) 

Interestingly, examples such as these are reminiscent of constructions from the 
Hellenistic period in which one of the two conjoined complements of a verb is an 
infinitive and the other a finite clause introduced by ‘iva, such as (27), from the New 
Testament (see Joseph 1978/1990): 
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(27) Өёло бё xávrac buac Халеу yAdooaIc WGAAOV бё ‘iva лрофптебете 
‘I want you all to speak in tongues or rather to prophesy’ (1 Cor. 14.5) 

The 8éAc construction here is the volitive and takes two complements, опе infinitival 
(AaAciv) and one finite (iva xpodntevete), and is considered by Joseph to give an 
indication of how the replacement of infinitive complements by finite complements 
spread through the language. The examples in (25) and (26), showing the same kind 
of interchangeability between the two types of complements in the novel future 
construction, may also be an indication of how the 6éAw yp ddetv construction eventually 
led to BAW và үрафо, e.g., first in conjoined structures and then elsewhere, and 
serve as a reminder of how the various types could compete with one another in one 
and the same line and text (as in (7) above). 
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Part I. Introduction 

Suddenly last summer, research on Byzantine Material Culture, /a 
belle aux bois dormant, was awakened from a prolonged siesta. In 
the 20th International Congress of Byzantine Studies held in Paris 
two papers were given in an attempt to chart out the progress made 
in this particular field in the past decades. T. Kolias assembled the 
various projects undertaken by individuals or institutions dealing with 
the different aspects of Byzantine daily life and material culture.’ 
M. Mundell Mango focused more on the archaeological evidence at 
hand and illustrated through the examples of architecture and industrial 
products how these could be used to detect and explain the interaction 
between centre and periphery? Just two weeks later, in September 
2001 a conference entitled ‘Material Culture and Well-Being in 
Byzantium (400-1453)’ was organised in Cambridge.* A number of 
suggestions were made during the conference, as for example to 
initiate a website to host a continuously updateable bibliography and 
to act as a forum of scholarly exchange in the numerous fields covered 
by research on material culture. Finally in April 2002 the Spring 
Symposium at Dumbarton Oaks was devoted to ‘Realities in the Arts 
of the Medieval Mediterranean’ in an attempt to reposition topics as 
exchange, influence and impact of the material culture between the 


1. Part I and Part II, sections 1 and 4 were written by D. Stathakopoulos, Part II, 
sections 2 and 3 by M. Grünbart. We would like to thank Prof. E. Kislinger, E. Wegner 
and S. Lochner for their helpful suggestions. 

2. T. Kolias, ‘Alltagsleben und materielle Kultur in Byzanz’, in XXe Congrès 
Internationale des Études Byzantines. Pré-Actes 1. Séances Pléniéres (Paris 2001) 335-344. 

3. M. Mundell Mango, 'The Centre in and beyond the Periphery: Material Culture 
in the early Byzantine Empire', in Pré-Actes I (as in n. 2) 202-208. 

4. Acts to be published in the series Byzantina Vindobonensia in Vienna (eds. 
A. Muthesius and E. Kislinger). 
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Byzantine, the Western and the Islamic world. All the above has made 
clear the potential that the analysis of material culture has for Byzantine 
studies. 

The current critical survey of the bibliography on material culture 
has the scope to review the scholarly output on Byzantine material 
culture of the past decades, to draw attention to the trends underlying 
this field of research, to highlight those works that attempt to broaden 
the debate and use a truly interdisciplinary approach by embedding 
objects in their cultural context and combining material, textual and 
pictorial evidence and finally to suggest aspects of this topic and 
modes of work that could prove fruitful in the future. Our survey 
cannot aspire to be exhaustive; we are primarily interested in 
contributing to the debate that has been rekindled. 

‘By material culture we refer to the entire inventory of products 
manufactured by a society, irrespective of their utilitarian, aesthetic, 
or symbolic purpose. In order to specify this even more we can 
agree with J.-M. Pesez that ‘from the moment that culture is expressed 
in an abstract manner, it ceases to be the object of material culture.’® 
The first aspect that becomes clear from this definition is the separation 
of the study of material culture from that of ‘everyday life'." This is 
essential as both fields have often been linked and examined together. 
In order to do so, scholars had to broaden their object of study 
immensely and therefore ran the risk of overgeneralization. From 
our point of view we would like to exclude all such aspects that play 
an important role in everyday life but are not manufactured products 


5. As defined by the Summer Institute in Materials Science and Material Culture 
(SIMSMC) at MIT: http://web.mit.edu/materialculture/www/structure.html 

6. J.-M. Pesez, ‘Histoire de la culture matérielle', in J. Le Goff, ed., La Nouvelle 
Histoire (Historiques 47. Paris 21988) 194. 

7. On problems connected with the concept of everyday life see K. Tenfelde, 
‘Kommentar’, in Mensch und Objekt im Mittelalter und in der frühen Neuzeit 
(Veróffentlichungen des Instituts für Realienkunde des Mittelalters und der frühen 
Neuzeit 1. Vienna 1990) 445-452. 

8. See the discussion in: Н. Kópstein, 'Realienkunde — Materielle Kultur — Alltagsleben 
in Byzanz: Zu Termini und Forschungsgegenstand’, Medium Aevum Quotidianum 
Newsletter 9 (1987) 6-25, esp. 7-15. 
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and techniques: mental representations, socio-economic structures, 
social relations, language and art. The exclusion of this last aspect 
must be clarified: an art object is manufactured and as such belongs 
to the inventory of material culture. Thus, for example, to examine 
an icon on the grounds of how the wood panel is painted on was 
manufactured or how the colours used for it were produced will be 
included in our survey’, not however any aspects dealing with 
aesthetics, symbols, ideology or metaphysics. A similar approach 
should be applied to coins and seals: while the technical parts of 
their production will be dealt with below, we will not discuss 
publications that deal only with aspects of representation, ideology, 
propaganda or economics that are connected to these artefacts. 

There are two complementary ways to study the products of a 
given society. The obvious, direct one is through the objects themselves. 
This, however, presents us with some difficulties, especially when 
(as is the case with the Byzantine period) the actual preserved, 
published and known objects at our disposal do not reflect the totality 
of artefacts of what one could expect from a millennium of historical 
existence." Furthermore, in most cases these objects must be first 
unearthed, they must be retrieved from the 'archaeological record' 
which ‘consists of objects that have been culturally deposited — that 
is, lost, discarded, abandoned and so on.'" Items of luxury are often 
an exception; by being preserved and displayed in archives and 
collections they are more readily available to scholars. 


9. Cf. For example Kreidl (1979) and James (1996) in Bibliography: Technology. 

10. For a first approach to this truly important problem see E. Kislinger, ‘Notizen 
zur Realienkunde aus byzantinistischer Sicht', Medium Aevum Quotidianum, Newsletter 
. 9 (1987) 26-33, esp. 31ff and P. Schreiner, ‘Drei Kulturen in Byzanz: Kaiser und Hof 
— Volk — Kleriker und Mónche', in C. Stiegemann, ed., Das Licht aus dem Osten: 
Kult und Alltag im byzantinischen Reich vom 4. bis 15. Jahrhundert (Mainz 2001) 
2-18. 

11. M. B. Schiffer, ‘Formation processes of the historical and archaeological records’, 
in W. D. Kingery, ed., Learning from things: Method and theory of material culture 
studies (Washington and London 1996) 75. 
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The second step is to identify and classify these remains. This is 
not always as easy as it seems.” These objects must be next adequately 
published as to ensure that a growing body of similar items can be 
accessible to further studies.” The publication of a small amount of 
objects, while valuable per se, contributes little to the overall study 
of material culture; this can be achieved by comparing larger groups 
of similar objects in a *holistic manner' addressing such aspects as 
selection of raw materials, production, distribution, use and, eventually, 
discard. The largest part of such artefacts is published in excavation 
reports and at a secondary level in catalogues centred on specific 
topics (an era, a collection, a type of object etc.). A supplementary 
source, however, which is almost always neglected, are the regularly 
published catalogues / lists of sale by certain auction-houses all over 
the world. The Western antique market is flooded with archaeological 

- artefacts from the Levant. It goes without saying that most of the 
objects are coins (because of their quality of preservation, their high 
value, the high profit margin and the mass of coin-collectors), but 
several auctioneers? are selling minor objects from Byzantine times 
(often with poor descriptions but useful illustrations), which disappear 
unpublished in private collections despite their value for the study 
of material culture. An example of how to use such publications is 


12. The case of ceramics, the single most widely available type of object from the 
Byzantine times can suffice to illustrate this point. It is only in 1930 with David 
Talbot Rice's Byzantine Glazed Pottery (Oxford 1930) that a basis was established 
for the dating and classification of such objects. This system has reached a satisfactory 
standard in the last quarter of the 20th century, moving away from mere art-historical 
dating of motifs to combining the former with coin-dating, stratigraphy and above all 
laboratory analysis (clay-provenance). For an outline of this see the excellent survey 
by K. Dark, Byzantine Pottery (Stroud 2001). 

13. In a perfect world this would mean that an object is recorded with its measures, 
an analysis of its raw material and accompanied by a good, clear photograph. 

14. M. S. Tite, ‘Dating, provenance, and usage in material culture studies’, in Learning 
from Things (as n. 11) 256. 

15. See e.g. G. Hirsch Nachfolger, Munich (four or five times a year auction- 
catalogues, Nr. 221 in May 2002), Münz Zentrum Rheinland, Cologne (Nr. 110 in 
May 2002, with several minor objects from Byzantine times) and the Classical 
Numismatic Group based in London and Lancaster. Auction-catalogues are partly 
mentioned and annotated in the bibliography of BZ, section 7.I (Ausstellungen; 
Sammlungen, Galerien, Antiquariate). 
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provided by the Institute of Numismatics at the University of Vienna, 
which uses them as reference material to reconstruct emissions of 
coins. Sigillographers have recently recognized such lists as a source 
for their research.'^ A project of collecting and classifying objects 
presented in such auctions could serve as an instrument to 
support extensive studies or to offer material for comparison. 

The often unthankful task of collecting and publishing objects is 
absolutely necessary, but work should not end there. It is by taking 
the objects to the next level by embedding them in a chronological 
and social context that will provide stimuli and insight for the study 
of a given period.” 

Apart from the objects themselves we can supplement our knowledge 
of material culture by additionally turning to the study of texts and 
images that contain descriptions of such objects. Caution, however, 
is necessary in both these fields. As far as textual evidence is concerned 
terminology presents scholars often with insurmountable boundaries. 
Objects may be named in the sources with words understood by their 
contemporaries but unknown or indecipherable today.'* Furthermore, 
the identification of a word with a specific object may disclose little 
about what this actually looked like or how it was used. An example: 
while everyone will translate kline as ‘bed’, this tells us nothing about 
what the people who used this word considered to be a bed. 

On the other hand problems also arise from the use of pictorial 
evidence. While it is fairly easy to corroborate known forms of objects 
preserved as such in depictions”, it is quite risky to rely solely on 
images for the reconstruction of otherwise unknown or unpreserved 


16. ‘Auctions 1991-1996’, in N. Oikonomides, ed., Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 
6 (Washington D.C. 1999) 115-159. 

17. К. Brunner, ‘Realienkunde als Mentalitátsgeschichte', Historische Anthropologie 
6 (1998) 160-165. 
_ 18. An effort to overcome such shortcomings was undertaken in the short-lived 
project ‘Arbeiten zur Byzantinischen Realienkunde’ in Cologne; cf. its only publication: 
P. Schreiner and G. Weiß, Die byzantinischen Privaturkunden (Probedruck). (Cologne 
1983). Furthermore cf. Pesez, ‘Histoire’ (as in n. 6) 216-217. 

19. Cf. a sketch by D. Talbot Rice depicting late Byzantine pottery as pictured in 
the frescos of the Monasteries of Mount Athos, in K. Dark, Byzantine Pottery (as in 
n. 12) fig. 2, p. 9. 
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objects. Anachronism, imitation of stereotypes or pure artistic invention 
may be present in these cases and therefore contaminate the final 
result: a good (or rather, bad) example for this is the uncritical use 
of the Madrid-Skylitzes as a model of how Byzantines dressed, lived 
and interacted.” 

The classification principles according to which we can organise 
the objects at our disposal into categories are largely: material, age 
and use. Combinations of the above are of course necessary in order 
to create a typological frame that will enable their analysis. 

The classification according to the raw material they are made of 
is the easiest.one. After dividing artefacts in general (organic or 
inorganic) and particular (wood, metal, stone, ceramic, bone etc.) 
categories, we should be asking how these were crafted and whether 
the techniques applied to create them remain unchanged, furthermore 
whether the materials per se remain unchanged too (esp. in the case 
of the purity of gold and silver). 

Objects may be dated for example to the early — middle — or 
late Byzantine period. It is important to note whether the quantity 
and quality of the preserved artefacts remains unchanged during the 
Byzantine millennium or whether there are any items whose number 
and type is only found in one or more of the three periods, but not 
in all three. 

The typological classification according to their use is certainly 
the most rewarding one for analysis. Whenever the identification of 
an object’s use is possible (often with the help of text descriptions) 
this enables the modern scholars to place these artefacts in a spatial 
and social context. We can then proceed in grouping them according 
to criteria such as the particular room/rooms in the house for which 
they were designed (kitchenware, bath, tableware, decorations, etc.) 
and at the same time attempt a social classification. Were all types 
of objects destined for all social groups, or were there some reserved 
for a particular social segment? How can we differentiate between 
objects destined for the lower or the higher socio-economic strata? 


20. See the recent: B. Tsamakda, ‘The miniatures of the Madrid Skylitzes’, in 
A. Tselikas, ed., Joannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum: Codex Matritensis Graecus 
Vitr. 26-2, Facsimile Edition (Athens 2000) 143-149, with further references. 
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It should be noted that the study of material culture as a means to 
illuminate historical processes is fairly recent. The evolution of 
material culture from a field of interest within ethnography and 
archaeology to a research field of its own is spectacular per se, but 
has yet to be defined and outlined in its totality. What we are facing 
today is most probably an interaction (though not necessarily a 
conscious one) or a cross between (to name but the obvious disciplines) 
ethnography, archaeology, art history, anthropology, Kulturgeschichte, 
historical materialism, nouvelle histoire and cultural studies. Each 
field takes interest in objects of the past from quite different angles. 
Ethnography practised in the realms once occupied by the Byzantine 
Empire, for example, linked past and present through the objects, 
using them as proofs of a national continuity and thus provided 
evidence that could be used (and was indeed used) to serve a particular 
nation-centred view of history.? As far as historical materialism is 
concerned, Marx did put commodities (roughly items intended for 
exchange) at the centre of his political economy. Although commodities 
are far from being identical to any and every object produced by a 
given society, there is nevertheless a vast field of overlapping. Kópstein 
has noted that the term ‘material culture’ is not found either in Marx's, 
Engels' or Lenin's writings.? Theoretically one may assume that the 
school of thought that sprang from Marx's writings favoured the study 
of material culture, but the actual scholarly output does not verify 
this.^ It is therefore debatable whether the point of departure of 
important works published on (Byzantine) material culture both in 
the U.S.S.R. and in the GDR was in fact following causally and 
theoretically Marx's theses; one cannot fail to note an interest in 


21. The history of the study of material culture has been excellently highlighted by 
J.-M. Pesez, (as in n. 6) 191-227. 

22. This was certainly the scientific paradigm followed by Koukoules (and most 
Greek ethnographers, at least up to fairly recent times); cf. below. On the possibilities 
and limitations of such applications see E. Kislinger, ‘Aspekte der realienkundlichen 
Quellenauswertung', JÓB 32/3 (1982) 469-473 and G. Weiss, ‘Beobachtungen zur 
Sozialgeschichte von Byzanz', Südostforschungen 34 (1975) 3-25. 

23. H. Kópstein, ‘Realienkunde’ (as in n. 8) 22, n. 60. 

24. Cf. Pesez (as in n. 6) 191-192. 
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material culture, but at the same time the emphasis is clearly on 
modes of production and in general on economic and social processes.” 

Archaeology has been clearly the field of study most closely 
connected to material culture. ® Both fields share the common focus 
on objects and the younger discipline has borrowed its methodology 
on the classification and typology of artefacts from the older one. A 
clear distinction between them is difficult, as archaeologists have up 
to now been the most ardent supporters of the study of material 
culture and the ones who have constantly focused on objects and 
their context.” 

Clearly the most direct impulse for the study of material culture 
in a composite way was provided by the Annales school. Beginning 
hesitantly with the movement’s founders, M. Bloch and L. Febvre, 
in the 1930's the interest on material culture reached a peak with Е 
Braudel’s Capitalism and Material Life 1400-1800, 3 vols. (Paris 
1967-1979. New York 1973-1982) and expanded into all areas of the 
field: food and drink, house, dress, technology.” Around the same 
time at the Institute for the History of Material Culture of the Polish 
Academy in Warsaw (est. 1953) a number of important publications 
— both a journal (Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej) and 
numerous monographs — began to be produced. However, due to 
the political situation and the language barrier these have enjoyed 
only a minor diffusion in the West.? 

The reflection on everyday life and its objects encompassing a 
wide range of topics gradually gained popularity and advanced to a 
highly successful research field, even reaching the status of an all 


25. For an overview of such works see H. Kópstein, ‘Realienkunde’ (as in n. 8) 
20-21 and A. L. Jastrebickaja, 'Alltüglichkeit, Volkskultur und materielle Kultur in 
der sowjetischen Mediávistik', in Mensch und Objekt (as in n. 7) 127-155, with a 
bibliography of 87 relevant studies. 

26. Kópstein, *Realienkunde' (as in n. 8), 22, n. 60. 

27. J. M. Pesez, ‘Culture matérielle at archéologie médiévale’, in Mensch und Objekt 
(as in n. 7) 417 

28. Pesez, 'Histoire' (as in n. 6) 197-200. 

29. For an overview see A. Klonder, ‘Geschichte der materiellen Kultur des Mittelalters 
und der Frühneuzeit. Theorie — Methoden — Forschungsbilanz’, in Mensch und Objekt 
(as in n. 7) 23-35. 
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encompassing trend. The peak in this intellectual movement was 
reached between the mid 1980° and the mid 1990’s.” 

An important role in this process, especially in the theoretical 
approach to topics in medieval material culture, is played by the 
Institut für Realienkunde des Mittelalters und der frühen Neuzeit of 
the Austrian Academy of Science, which was founded in Krems/Austria 
in 1967." Its main field of work is the documentation of material 
culture by pictorial and textual evidence and original artefacts from 
the Middle Ages to ca. 1620 especially in the Danube region (from 
Bavaria to Hungary). Up to now ca. 16.000 documents have been 
analyzed and classified. A database was created and each digitized 
image is connected with an indexing system.? Since 1982 the institute 
publishes a journal (Medium Aevum Quotidianum) to promote research 
on an international and interdisciplinary level? and since 1976 the 
series Veróffentlichungen des Instituts für mittelalterliche Realienkunde 
Ósterreichs (so far 17 vols.) covering topics as urban, aristocratic, 
monastic and peasant material culture, dress, tools and many more. 
Furthermore, the section ‘History of Daily Life’ at the Annual Medieval 
Congress in Leeds is supported by this institute. 

With these preliminary remarks in mind we shall proceed to review 
the scholarly output on Byzantine material culture. Our goal is to 
avoid repeating those works that have been discussed other similar 
articles, such as Kolias and Mundell Mango (as in n. 2,3). 

It is justified to begin our survey post Phaidon Koukoules' major 
opus. The Greek philologist and ethnographer produced his vast work 


30. A simple survey of the entries under the keywords ‘material culture’ in the 
Library of Congress will suffice to illustrate this trend. They have been arranged 
according to year of publication and number of publications: 1960: 0; 1965: 3; 1970: 
14; 1975: 11; 1980: 31; 1985: 56; 1990: 72; 1995: 102; 1996: 78; 1997: 68; 1998: 
55; 1999: 64; 2000: 54; 2001: 42. 

31. See http://www .imareal.oeaw.ac.at/ 

32. A detailed description of the program is given by G. Jaritz-B. Schuh, 'Das 
Bilderdatenbank-Projekt REAL’, History & Computing 1 (1991) 21-23; О. Jaritz, 
*Medieval image databases: Aspects of cooperation and exchange', Literary and 
Linguistic Computing 6/1 (1991) 15-19. 

33. Most of them have specific topics e.g. vol. 38 (1998): History of Daily Life: 
The Variety of Approaches. 
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on virtually all aspects of Byzantine private life between 1948 and 
1955.* While his study has intrinsic methodological faults, which 
have brought, among others, C. Mango to claim that it is ‘entièrement 
à reprendre" ,? it still remains the undisputed thesaurus in that particular 
area of research. Koukoules' method of work consisted in collecting 
data on the various fields of everyday life (food, clothing, furniture, 
houses, streets, agriculture etc.) from the original sources. Although 
he did include a limited number of pictorial representations of the 
objects discussed, he seldom tried to identify these objects with such 
that had been unearthed by archaeologists. Koukoules still stands as 
the ‘Ubervater’ of Byzantine material culture (mostly because of the 
volume of his collection), who must be surpassed, if the ‘offspring’ 
is to move ahead. 

The growing interest in material culture is reflected in the quantity 
of related scholarly material present in general bibliographies and 
encyclopaedic works on Byzantine history and culture. In 1978 the 
generic term ‘material culture’ is still absent; there are only five 
relevant books included under the heading ‘Ethnography (Volkskunde)’ 
in W. Hórandner's bibliography on the Byzantine Empire: two works 
by Koukoules (see above), two popular accounts of everyday life in 
Byzantium and a book on popular demonology. These meagre results 
were to change in the following years. 

In the 16th International Congress of Byzantine Studies that took 
place in Vienna in 1981, an important role was assigned for the first 
time to the study of material culture. A plenary session (Realienkunde- 
Materielle Kultur) and two sessions of colloquia (Der Lebenslauf- 
Gebrauchsgegenstánde des Alltags іп archäologischen und literarischen 
Quellen) were devoted to that field with a total of 22 papers on such 
topics as festivals, fairs, economic life as examined through coins, 
lighting devices, keys, crowns, and ceramics.” In this context H. 


34. BvCavrivóv Bioc кол moAtTiGudc, 6 vols in 9 parts (Athens 1948-1955). 

35. C. Mango, ‘Daily life in Byzantium’, JOB 31/1 (= Akten des XVI. Internationalen 
Byzantinistenkongresses) (1981) 338. 

36. W. Hórandner, 'Byzanz' in M. Bernath, ed. Historische Bücherkunde 
Südosteuropa, Band I, Mittelalter, Teil 1 (Südosteuropáische Arbeiten 76/1. Munich 
1978) 407-408. 

37. Published in JÓB 31/1 (1981) 335-375 and 32/3 (1982) 421-585. 
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Kópstein and E. Kislinger published the first theoretical approaches 
to the study of Byzantine material culture in an effort to chart out 
the goals and strategies of the nascent discipline. The same two 
scholars elaborated on their first attempt some years later and outlined 
the possibilities and limitations of the study of Byzantine material 
culture within the trends underlying the scholarly output in the much 
more advanced field of medieval material culture.” 

During this period two scientific projects dealing with material 
culture. were initiated: ‘Alltagsleben und materielle Kultur von Byzanz’ 
in Vienna and ‘Arbeiten zur byzantinischen Realienkunde’ in Cologne. 
These two projects were co-ordinated and divided both the theoretical 
and the practical aspects of their research among them. As a first 
step they drew up a list of 21 entries (based on the one developed 
by the Institut für Realienkunde des Mittelalters und der frühen 
Neuzeit at Krems) according to which they were to excerpt and 
organise data collected from a vast number of primary sources.” 
Furthermore an effort was made to compile a bibliography on material 
culture with a particular emphasis on excavation reports. Although 
these projects were defined as long term enterprises they were 
ultimately supported only until the mid-1980’s. A number of 
publications was produced by various collaborators during this period"! 

This enthusiastic Aufbruchsstimmung did not last long: in the three 
following international Congresses of Byzantine Studies material 
culture did not figure prominently among the topics that were discussed 
— hence our reference to a siesta. However, the interest in the study 


38. Н. Kópstein, 'Gebrauchsgegenstünde des Alltags in archäologischen und 
literarischen Quellen: Ein Orientierungsversuch', in JÓB 31/1 (1981) 355-375 and 
E. Kislinger, ‘Aspekte der realienkundlichen Quellenauswertung’, JOB 32/3 (1982) 
469-478. 

39. Н. Kópstein, *Realienkunde' (as іп n. 8) and E. Kislinger, ‘Notizen’ (as in n. 10). 

40. The source-groups were also divided among both projects; Vienna: literature, 
rhetorics, hagiography, romances, vernacular texts, military treatises, dream books, 
Geoponika; Cologne: legal documents, letters, archaeology (grave sites). 

4]. For example (in Bibliography: Food) Kislinger (1984); Kolias (1984). The material 
collected in Vienna, both the cards with excerpted data and the modern scholarly work 
on this subject are available for further research at the Institute for Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies; furthermore the special library of the Institute collects all 
relevant publications. 
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of material culture remained active. This is reflected both in the 
output of specialised publications (see below) and in general works 
on Byzantium. С. Weif summoned a number of general publications 
on this topic, whereas his emphasis was clearly on military technology 
— his extremely small section on food is negligible.? The concentration 
on military technology is also evident in P. Schreiner's section on 
material culture in his thematic bibliography on Byzantine history.” 
In 1991 the Byzantinische Zeitschrift introduces material culture as 
a heading in its bibliographical review (section 5f: ‘Alltagsleben und 
Materielle Kultur’) gathering a growing number of publications on a 
wide variety of subjects.“ In the same year the three-volume Oxford 
Dictionary of Byzantium was published, a selective dictionary 
concerning all fields of Byzantine studies with an emphasis on realia 
and the homo byzantinus.5 As such the ODB presented for the first 
time entries on diet, buildings, furniture or weapons together with 
traditionally included ones on Byzantine emperors, generals and 
authors. With the growing importance of the study of material culture 
the term appears already in the title of a vast bibliography on Roman 
social history (where publications on early Byzantium are to be found 
under late Antiquity); the book’s thematic range is quite wide including 
areas as mining, textile and ceramic industry, food, drink, clothing, 
housing, feasts, music, sport, entertainment, baths and magic.” Finally, 
the upcoming Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies is scheduled 


42. G. WeiB, Byzanz. Kritischer Forschungs- und Literaturbericht 1968-1985 
(Historische Zeitschrift Sonderheft 14. Munich 1986) 202-206; 245. 

43. P. Schreiner, Byzanz (Oldenbourg Grundri& der Geschichte 22. Munich 1986, 
2nd edition 1994). In the first edition material culture formed a single category together 
with art, whereas the titles that actually referred to the former were extremely few. 
This was changed in the second edition. 

44. This bibliography can be now conveniently searched with the use of the recent 
CD-ROM Byzantinische Zeitschrift Bibliographie [Vols. 84/85 (1991/92) -93 (2000); 
and Suppl. I-III], Programmiert und Bearbeitet von R. Hif (Munich and Leipzig 2001). 

45. A.P. Kazhdan, A.-M. Talbot et al., eds., Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 3 vols. 
(Oxford 1991). 

46. J.-U. Krause, J. Mylonopoulos and R. Cengia, eds., Schichten — Konflikte — 
religiöse Gruppen — materielle Kultur (Heidelberger Althistorische Beiträge und 
Epigraphische Studien 26 - Bibliographie zur rómischen Sozialgeschichte 2. Stuttgart 
1998). 
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to integrate all aspects of Byzantine material culture in a detailed 
overview covering topics as building materials, agricultural technology, 
fabrics and clothing, silk production, ceramics, metal work, book 
production, military technology, everyday technologies, food, wine 
and feasting. 


Part II. Research Report 

We have divided the vast field of Byzantine material culture into 
four categories: Food and Drink, House and Household, Dress and 
Technology. In each of them we will discuss the state of the existing 
material, textual and pictorial evidence and refer to the most notable 
publications that deal with it. Every section will conclude with a 
basic bibliography on relevant topics. 


1. Food and Drink 

Food and drink are perhaps the most essential human activity. From 
the production of raw material, through its distribution and elaboration 
into composite dishes or beverages leading finally to their consumption, 
this aspect of material culture is timeless and ubiquitous, but at the 
same time fragile and ephemeral. When dealing with a past society 
there is little hope to actually obtain specimens belonging to either 
group. With the exception of fossilized foodstuffs found in tombs, 
laboratory analysis seems to be the only way to retrieve and examine 
ancient remains of food and drink. There are many methods that can 
help identify organic residues of what was once contained by various 
types of wares." Their application on Byzantine findings is quite 
recent and as such results are still moderate. 

Therefore the examination of food and drink in Byzantium must 
rely chiefly on textual and pictorial evidence. As a result of their 
importance in human life there are but few Byzantine texts that 
contain no allusions to food and drink; to review them in their totality 
is consequently impossible. One should stress, however, that some 


47. See Heron and Evershed (1993), Biers and McGovern (1990) and Michel, 
McGovern and Badler (1993). 

48. Cf. Bryant and Murry in Bass and van Doorninck (1982: 327-331); van Doorning 
(1989); Günsenin and Hatcher (1997); 
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text genres contain a particularly rich repertory of relevant information: 
above all hagiography”, epistolography?, monastic typika?', animal 
epics? and dietary calendars”. Other texts abounding with information 
include the poems of Ptochoprodromos* and Liutprand of Cremona's 
Legatio and Antapodosis.5 

Pictorial sources may also provide data for the food (less for the 
drinks) consumed by the Byzantines. Especially certain common 
religious scenes in monumental painting, such as the Wedding at 
Cana and the Last Supper can be used in that таппег.* However, 
very little has been done so far in that direction. 

Summing up one cannot fail to notice that essential foodstuffs such 
as bread, oil, and honey have received most attention among scholars 
dealing with Byzantine material culture; moreover, the most prominent 
position, as far as the number of publications is concerned, is held 
by wine. Two long established publication series, in which Byzantium 
is only one of the historical periods examined, bear witness to this 
trend. The Italian series Homo Edens has produced four volumes so 
far dealing with topics as general diet, wine, water and bread." The 
Cultural Foundation of the Hellenic Industrial Development Bank, 
ETBA has been organizing colloquia devoted to topics such as bread, 


49. See Kislinger (1982, 1984 and 1986-87) and now the Dumbarton Oaks Hagiography 
database (at http://www.doaks.org/Hagio.html) with which a large number of texts can 
be searched according to categories as: agriculture, apiculture, animals, diet, fishing, 
viniculture and many more. 

S0. See Karpozelos (1984 and 1995). 

51. See now J. Thomas and A. Constantinides Hero, eds., (2001) Byzantine Monastic 
Foundation Documents, vol 5, Appendix B: The Regulation of Diet in the Byzantine 
Monastic Foundation Documents (Washington, D.C.) 1696-1716. 

52. For example, I. Tsabare, ed., (1987) О IIovAoAóyoc (Athens). 

53. See R. Romano, ‘Il calendario dietetico di Ierofilo’, Atti della Accademia 
Pontaniana, n.s. 47 (1998 [1999]) 197-222. 

54. Ptochoprodromos, ed. H. Eideneier (Neograeca Medii Aevi 5. Cologne 1991); 
see esp. the Glossary with all food and drink names on pp. 235-270. 

55. See Weber (1980). 

56. Cf. M. Parani, Reconstructing the reality of images: Byzantine material culture 
and religious iconography (11th — 15th centuries), D. Phil., University of Oxford 
(Oxford 2001); also The city of Mystras (Bibliography House and Household) 93, 95. 

57. Homo Edens: Regimi, Miti e Pratiche del' Alimentazione nella Civiltà del 
Mediteranno: 1. Homo Edens (Milan 1989); 2. Storie del vino (Milan 1991); 3. Letture 
d'Acqua (Padova 1994); 4. Nel nome del pane (Trent 1995). 
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wine, oil and honey since 1986. In these interdisciplinary meetings 
scholars from both the humanities and natural sciences examine all 
aspects of material culture as preserved in written sources, 
archaeological objects and in surviving traditional crafts. This effort 
constitutes an example that deserves to be followed.” Finally, we 
must stress that important work needs still to be done. Byzantine 
studies is still lacking a systematic monograph covering all aspects 
of food and drink (production, preparation, consumption) in the way 
that Montanari (1988 and 1993) has done for the Middle Ages and 
Dalby for Antiquity (1996). Furthermore, in absence of a Byzantine 
Apicius, recipes of Byzantine cuisine need to be collected and 
analysed.9 
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T. Kolias (1984), ‘EBgewohnheiten und Verpflegung im byzantinischen Heer’, in 
W. Hórandner, J. Koder, О. Kresten and E. Trapp, eds., BYZANTIOS: Festschrift 
für Herbert Hunger zum 70. Geburtstag (Vienna) 193-202. 

P. Mayerson (1993), “Тһе use of Ascalon wine in the Medical writers of the Fourth 
to the Seventh Centuries’, Israel Exploration Journal 43, 169-173. 

R. H. Michel, P. E. McGovern and V. R. Badler (1993), ‘The first wine and beer: 
Chemical detection of ancient fermented beverages', Analytical Chemistry 65, 
408A-413A. 

M. Montanari (1988), Alimentazione e culture nel Medioevo (Quadrante 18. Rome 
and Bari). 

M. Montanari (1993), La fame e l'abbondanza (Rome – Bari). 

C. Motsias (1998), T1 érpoyav oi BuCavrtivot (Athens). 

C. Perry (2001), ‘Sicilian cheese in medieval Arab recipes’, Gastronomica 1, 135-146. 

P. Schreiner (1982), ‘Die Produkte der byzantinischen Landwirtschaft nach den Quellen 
des 13.-15. Jh.', Bulgarian Historical Review 10, 88-95. 

G. E. Thüry and J. Walter (1997), Condimenta: Gewürzpflanzen in Koch- und 
Backrezepten aus der rómischen Antike (Vienna). 

F. Tinnefeld (1988), ‘Zur kulinarischen Qualität byzantinischer Speisefische', Studies 
in the Mediterranean World, Past and Present 11 (Tokyo) 156-175. 

Th. Weber (1980), ‘Essen und Trinken im Konstantinopel des 10. Jahrhunderts nach 
den Berichten Liutprands von Cremona', in J. Koder and Th. Weber, Liutprand 
von Cremona in Konstantinopel (Byzantina Vindobonensia 13. Vienna) 71-99. 

J. Wilkins, D. Harvey and M. Dobson (1995), eds., Food in Antiquity (Exeter). 


2. House and Household 

There is no Byzantine Pompeii to study urban or village life, apart 
from ecclesiastical monuments and some secular remains especially 
at the late Byzantine settlement of Mystras, where several buildings 
are preserved to the second floor." For that reason other ways of 
approach have to be found. 

A project of growing importance was created in the 1960's at the 
Austrian Academy of Sciences: the Tabula Imperii Byzantini. Its main 
purpose has been to undertake surveys of landscapes, describing 
remains of Byzantine settlements, fortifications, buildings and streets. 
This material is analyzed together with written sources in order to 


61. One of the most recent publications (with illustrative photographs) on this medieval 
centre is The City of Mystras (2001). 
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obtain a differentiated picture of a particular place. Several volumes 
containing entries of places/settlements have been published so far.” 
The volumes of the Tabula Imperii Byzantini will serve as a tool for 
further research. A similar project, the Boeotia Project (sponsored by 
the British Academy), is undertaken by J. Bintliff and colleagues, 
who investigate small landscapes by field walking and collecting all 
surface artefacts (mainly potsherds) to reconstruct the countryside as 
it might have looked. 

On the other hand excavations of Byzantine settlements are still 
neglected with minor exceptions.? In most cases the reconstruction 
of Byzantine town-planning (e.g. Constantinople) is hampered by 
later superstructures.* 

An other source for collecting data is textual evidence (descriptions 
of travellers, inventories, wills, historiography), according to which 
we can sometimes define the outline and the extension of settlements, 
and the inventories of household contents. An exact analysis, however, 
is often averted by its inaccuracy and terminological problems.” 

Analysis of pictorial tradition can lead to some meaningful 
conclusions, as is demonstrated by commenting on the so-called 
Madaba-map, a mosaic pavement from the late 6th century.“ 


62. Next volume (expected in 2003): F. Hild and G. Hellenkemper, Lykien und 
Pamphylien (Tabula Imperii Byzantini 8). The introduction to Historical Geography 
by J. Koder is available again (Der Lebensraum der Byzantiner, 2.ed. Vienna 2001). 
Further information see http://www.oeaw.ac.at/tib 

63. Constantinople, Great Palace: W. Jobst, Neue Forschungen und Restaurierungen 
im byzantinischen Kaiserpalast von Istanbul (Vienna 1999); Church of Saint Polyeuktos: 
R.M. Harrison, Excavations at Sarachane in Istanbul. Vol. 1: The Excavations, 
Structures, Architectural Decoration, Small Finds, Coins Bones and Molluscs (Princeton 
1992); Vol. 2: J. Hayes, The Pottery. (Princeton 1986). Corinth: С.К. Davidson, The 
Minor Objects (Corinth: results of excavations conducted by the American school of 
classical studies at Athens 12. Cambridge, Mass. 1952); Pergamon: Rheidt (1991); 
Anemurion: e.g. C.S: Lightfoot, ‘The Amorium project: the 1996 excavation season’, 
DOP 52 (1998) 323-336. Regularly annotations of archaeological reports should be 
consulted in the bibliography of BZ. 

64. See W. Miiller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls, Byzantion, 
Konstantinupolis, Istanbul bis zum Beginn des 17. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen 1977); Die 
Häfen von Byzantion, Konstantinupolis, Istanbul (Tübingen 1994); Berger (1982), 
Necipoglu (2001). 

65. Oikonomides (1990), Kidonopoulos (1994), Schreiner (1997). 

66. The Madaba map centenary 1897-1997: travelling through the Byzantine Umayyad 
period (Collectio maior, Studium Biblicum Franciscanum 40. Jerusalem 1999). 
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How did the Byzantine house look like, moreover was there a 
certain type of Byzantine house?” The best information to reconstruct 
housing provides archaeological fieldwork. Today even the highest 
strata of an ancient or medieval site are respected as important source 
for the cultural history of a region.* The Deutsches Archiiologisches 
Institut has been working in Pergamon since 1973 and the 
archaeological data collected over many years allows for the 
reconstructing of the average Byzantine house in a Palaeologan 
settlement like the castle of Pergamon. K. Rheidt produced a typology 
of the average house in this town: 1-7 rooms were arranged round a 
court-yard; the function of these rooms according to the findings may 
be defined as a living room (sometimes with paved floor), store- 
rooms (with pithoi and ceramic sherds) for oil, wine or grain, rooms 
for fodder or wood and a kitchen. In the small complexes a single 
room often served as kitchen, living-room and store-room in опе. 
The pottery found in Pergamon ranging form huge pithoi to simple 
earthen ware for daily use was described and analyzed by J.-M. 
Spieser.” 

Opening a locked door” with a key” and leaving the house one 
may enter a courtyard, a garden” or a street.” 


67. Some aspects were discussed at a Dumbarton Oaks Symposium (1989), most of 
the contributions were published in DOP 44 (1990). 

68. The first introduction into Byzantine archaeology appeared in 1994 by E. Zanini, 
Introduzione all'archeologia bizantina (Studi superiore NIS 228. Rome 1994). 

69. Rheidt (1990: 199). After this article the author published an exemplary report 
(Rheidt 1991). 

70. Spieser (1996); for a typology of Byzantine cooking ware see Bakirtzis (1989). 

71. An example of a wooden door from 3-4th century Egypt is published by Dauterman 
Maguire (1989) Nr. 29. Its technology — a pair of pivots was fitted into sockets in 
the lintel and threshold of the door frame — is the same as in Roman times and 
Byzantine doors seem to be constructed in a similar manner. 

72. G. Vikan, ‘Security in Byzantium: Keys’, JOB 32/3 (1982) 503-511, He discusses 
technology of locks and keys, which are preserved in the Menil Collection in Houston, 
Texas (more than 120 items). 

73. A. Littlewood, ed., Byzantine Garden Culture (Washington, D.C. 2002). 

74. К. Lindley Vann, ‘Byzantine Street Construction at Caesarea Maritima’, in City, 
Town and Countryside in the Early Byzantine Era (Boulder 1982) 165-198. — K. Belke, 
‘Roads and Travel in Macedonia and Thrace in the middle and late Byzantine Period’, 
in R. Macrides, ed., Travel in the Byzantine World (Aldershot 2002) 73-90 (based on 
written sources). F. Hild, Das byzantinische StraBensystem in Kappadokien (Vienna 1977). 
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In an urban context public fountains / baths were supplied by 
aqueducts, but private houses also had their own cisterns or wells.” 
Up to the 12th century the Constantinopolitan population benefited 
from the Roman aqueducts, which have often been repaired and 
rebuilt; they transferred water from the north-western mountainous 
regions of Thrace to the capital. In the last centuries of the empire 
this system of water supply had been neglected and its restoration 
began after the fall of Constantinople.” The importance of water for 
urban life is reflected in a speech of Eustathios of Thessalonica 
delivered to Manuel I requesting to build a cistern (?).” Late Byzantine 
water-pipes have been excavated in Mystras.” 

The working-place of the homo byzantinus was often connected to 
his residence. A number of shops (26) along the South side of the 
bath, gymnasium and the synagogue at Sardis in Lydia were unearthed 
from 1958-1973. The importance of this site lies in the completeness 
of its finds, because it was suddenly destroyed (maybe by an 
earthquake) and all things had been left behind (including coins, 
unfinished metal pieces). Therefore the architecture of these buildings 
could be well reconstructed: The flooring consisted of packed earth, 
roof tiles and/or brick or fitted marble slabs.” Some of the houses 
had second story floors indicated by remains of wooden carbonized 
beams. The history of this sealed deposit can be reconstructed from 
17 A.D. to ca. 615. Three decades later the place was reused. Production 
and commercial practice of a provincial market can be studied. Some 
of the shops may have been business offices and residences (according 
to the rich material of coins found there), others may have fulfilled 
the function of manufacture, storage and display of goods. 


75. This detail should be added to the conclusions of Schreiner (1997), a well is 
mentioned in nearly every household. 

76. Çeçen (1992). 

T1. Eustathii Thessalonicensis opera minora, rec. P. Wirth (CFHB 33. Berlin 2000), 
Nr. 17. 

78. City of Mystras (2001: 51). 

79. Stephens Crawford (1990: 8). 
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Similar ‘shopping malls’ have been excavated at Ephesos, Pergamon 
(at the Asklepieion) or Perge.? Constantinopolitan shops are mentioned 
in literary sources and it is evident that they are of the same type." 

Baths played an important rule in public life. A. Berger investigated 
bath and bathing as a cultural phenomenon in Byzantium mainly based 
on written sources (historiography, hagiography).? Archaeological 
evidence is mostly lacking. It seems that after a vivid culture throughout 
late Antiquity, up to the reign of Justinian, the antique tradition of 
bath culture disappeared during the iconoclastic era. After the Dark 
Ages baths are mainly mentioned in sources concerning imperial 
affairs. 

An exhibition was arranged in the form of a Byzantine household 
with all possible objects, that were once contained in such a space. 
Its programmatic title was Art and Holy Power in the Early Christian 
House.” 

A different approach to Byzantine housing was presented by Peter 
Schreiner, who analysed documents with descriptions of buildings 
that can be located mainly in late Byzantine Thessalonica.* He 
transferred textual evidence to plans (it should be noted, that the 
water-supply of theses houses was decentralised. Each house had its 
own system for water). N. Oikonomides examined wills, which are 
preserved in the archives of several monasteries on Mount Athos. 
These documents sometimes describe in detail the contents of a 
household — at least most of its noteworthy contents. Oikonomides 
analysed 15 documents dating from 1017 to 1401. The listed (movable) 
objects serve different purposes: utilitarian and aesthetic, they can 
be objects of investment or speculation. The Byzantine house according 
to this type of source contained earthenware (for cooking), but there 


80. Foss (1996: IV 13ff). 

81. For types of shops see e.g. J. Koder, Das Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen (CFHB 
. 33. Vienna 1991). 

82. Berger (1982). 

83. Dauterman Maguire (1989). ‘Everday life’ has become a topic of growing 
importance for the organisers of exhibitions (e.g. L. Wamser, ed., Rom und Byzanz, 
archäologische Kostbarkeiten aus Bayern [Munich 1998] or Licht aus dem Osten [as 
in n. 10]). 

84. Schreiner (1997). 
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seems to be a significant lack of tables, beds and chairs, while sleeping 
equipment (e.g. bed linen) is mentioned. This leads to the conclusion, 
that either beds etc. were not considered as objects worth recording 
in a household or they were immobile. 

J. Palmer has collected information on furniture excerpting the 
Pratum spirituale by John Moschos?, while papyrology can give 
insight into the early Byzantine average household.* Even juridical 
texts enrich our knowledge about houses and urban architecture. A 
treatise ascribed to Julian of Ascalon and dated to the first half of 
the 6th century may help us reconstruct patterns of town planning." 

Kidonopoulos has compiled a source-book containing information 
on houses, secular and ecclesiastical buildings of Late Constantinople 
collecting mainly from historiographical sources. To reconstruct urban 
design is a difficult task, but sometimes characteristic elements can 
emerge and help to form stylistic trends, as H. Buchwald has suggested 
for the late Byzantine Lascarid architecture. 

The Byzantine house and household can be reconstructed by 
combining material, textual and pictorial evidence. Archaeological 
fieldwork, however, still plays the most important role. Archaeological 
reports and catalogues of exhibitions produce an increasing stream 
of objects from daily life. A publication like the source book ‘The 
Roman Household’ is lacking and quite necessary." 
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3. Dress 
In comparison to other realia, archaeological evidence of dress/ 
textiles is rare, because the material (wool, linen, leather) is transitory. 
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Findings of textiles mainly date to late Antiquity. Recently the 
excavation of a burial place in the northern Caucasus brought some 
Byzantine textiles from the 8-9th c. to light,” while researchers found 
Palaeologan textiles in Mystras.” The dry climate of Egypt helped 
to preserve many items of clothing, shoes and textiles. Besides these 
possibilities of transmission Byzantine luxurious textiles collected 
and kept first in the treasuries of western monasteries and then in 
museums have contributed chiefly to the ‘mystique’ of Byzantine 
material culture.” 

A second source for reconstructing Byzantine dressing is pictorial 
evidence, mainly monumental painting or manuscript illumination. 
Donors of churches or clergymen had a (vivid) interest to safeguard 
their memory through a precise rendering of their image.” Even saints 
are dressed in a contemporary manner. The problem of this kind of 
material is its limited range: it merely reflects the habits and the atire 
of the upper classes. 

The late Byzantine treatise of Pseudo-Kodinos contains several 
descriptions of clothes worn by officials in the 14th century.” E. Piltz 
compared these references with evidence from manuscripts, coins 
and mosaics and produced a catalogue of upper-class wardrobe of 
the late empire.5 K.-P. Matschke analysed sources from Venetian 
archives concerning the production of textiles.” 

Descriptions of textiles / clothes can be found in archival documents 
or letters, but an extensive study is still lacking. A solid introduction 
to medieval clothing is given in the lexicon of H. Kühnel, which 
includes Byzantine terms." A. Kazhdan and A. Wharton-Epstein 
collected information on Byzantine dress habits.” 


89. Terusalimskaja (1996). 

90. Martiniani-Reber (2000), City of Mystras (2001) see below. 

91. See Dauterman Maguire (1989). 

92. Brubaker (1997:33); Muthesius (1997); comments by Brubaker and Haldon (2001) 

93. Thierry (1966). 

94. J. Verpeaux, ed., Traité des offices (Paris 1966). 

95. Piltz (1994). 
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und Regionen des spáten Byzanz', Byzantiaka 9 (1989) 49-86 
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Trousers seem to have been very common for the late antique/early 
Byzantine period according to the enormous number of preserved 
belt buckles.” Various sources can help us reconstruct the late Byzantine 
style of clothing. Men wore a full-length, tight-fitting tunic, with a 
plain neckline and long, close fitting sleeves. These were buttoned 
down the full length. In Mystras many buttons (created by two hollow 
gilded hemispheres)'® and a mould for the production of spherical 
buttons have been found. The increasing use of buttons seems to 
be a Western European influence. The need for buttons is documented 
by the re-use of lead-seals as such.'? 

Little is known about medieval Byzantine shoes, because only a 
few examples have survived, especially from the late period. In tombs 
of Mystras some pairs of shoes have been found.'? A characteristic 
feature of theses shoes are iron shoe protectors formed into semicircular 
shape which were attached to the soles." 

Hats were a component of the wardrobe of upper class men and 
women from the eleventh century onwards.'5 

To make their appearance more splendid Byzantine women wore 
earrings, rings and necklaces, probably used perfumes" and had their 
hair styled. Women may have worn simple diadems consisting of four 


99. See Russell (1982), who presents several types of buckles found at the site of 
Anemurium (up to the 7th century) and emphasises on the significance of contextual 
research; on the other hand Kazhdan and Wharton Epstein (1985: 76) base their 
comment only on written sources and conclude: 'It is not clear whether trousers were 
in continual use from Late Roman times.’ 

100. City of Mystras (2001, Nr. 9). The technique of making spherical buttons was 
very common from the 13th to 15th centuries. See also J. C. Waldbaum, Metalwork 
from Sardis: The Finds through 1974 (Archaeological Exploration of Sardis, Monograph 
8. Cambridge, Mass. 1983) Nr. 762-783, 799. 

101. City of Mystras (2001: Nr. 8, 11). 

102. e.g. С. Zacos-A. Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals І. Plates (Basel 1972) Nrr. 
438e, 616, 1171, 1755, 1776, 2227, 2311, 2328, 2364, 2503b, 2582, 2640, 2671A, 
2714. 

103. City of Mystras (2001) Nr. 4: female leather shoes 

104. City of Mystras (2001) Nr. 6. 

105. Kalamara (1995: 35/7). 

106. To give an overview of Byzantine jewellery / decoration is impossible, because 
pieces ranging from simple bronze rings to golden seal-rings are presented in nearly 
every exhibition catalogue and if one skims trhough an auction catalogue, he will get 
drowned in an ocean of ‘precious’ objects. 

107. Caseau (1994). 
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silk cords documented in a grave in Mystras, where also remains of a 
young woman’s plait have been found (which is attested by pictorial 
evidence, e.g. in Bibl. Nat. gr. 135 as typical for this period, too). 

Dressing trends are difficult to trace for the Byzantine period, but 
it is evident, that these were influenced by both East and West and 
that new styles of fashion emerged as a result.” Scattered work has 
been produced so far on this matter, but a thorough study with a 
combination of pictorial and written sources is needed to attain a 
more comprehensive view of Byzantine dressing habits and help 
define the ‘Byzantine look’. 
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С. Schubert, ‘Formen hófischer Kleidung in Südosteuropa und ihr Verhältnis zu 
Trachten und Modestrómungen', in R. Lauer, ed., Hófische Kultur in Südosteuropa 
(Góttingen 1994). 

Y. K. Stillman, Y.K., ‘The Medieval Islamic Vestimentary System: Evolution and 
Consolidation’, in Kommunikation zwischen Orient und Okzident (Veróffentlichungen 
des Instituts für Realienkunde des Mittelalters und der frühen Neuzeit 16. Vienna) 
271-305. 

A. M. Stout, Jewelry as indicators of power and status in the late Roman and early 
Byzantine periods, in Acts XVIIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies, 
Moscow 1991, III: Art History, Architecture, Music (Sheperdstown, W.V. 1996) 
307-331. 

D. Gh. Teodor, (1991), ‘Piese vestimentare bizantine din secolele VI-VIII in spatiul 
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4. Technology 

We have summed up in this last category under the loose and rather 
general term ‘technology’ all objects that did not fit in the previous 
ones; as a result this has become a huge and quite heterogeneous 
category uniting aspects ranging from agriculture to medicine and 
from the military to mining. As such the overview provided in this 
section can only be short and sketchy. 

"The Byzantine inheritance of technology from the Roman Empire 
allowed it to remain, at least until the 12th century, the richest and 
technically most advanced state in the Mediterranean, one that provided 
examples for imitation.’ The trends underlying Byzantine technology 


110. ODB (as in n. 45) III 2020-2021. 
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become apparent: preservation and use of Graeco-Roman models and 
few original inventions. Exceptions to this rule were the ‘Greek fire’ 
(see Haldon and Byrne 1977; Korres 1995), the fire beacon (see 
Aschoff 1980) or the lateen sail (see Pryor 1992). 

Produced objects may be preserved (glass, ceramics, etc.) but the 
tools with which they were produced very rarely survive. However, 
because of the continuity of certain traditional occupations (pottery, 
wine-and oil production) we can reconstruct such production processes 
and thus obtain data for comparison.” 

The amount of written sources on all aspects of technology is 
enormous: both specialized texts describing how such devices operated 
and what their purpose was and non-technical texts (any genre from 
historiography and hagiography to epistolography and dream books) 
that record them en passant, in their function in everyday life. The 
automata in use at the Byzantine court as described both by the 
Byzantines themselves and by foreign travellers captured the 
imagination of their contemporaries.'? A rich source for the history 
of medieval and Byzantine technology is Theophilus’ The Various 
Arts (ed. C. R. Dodwell. Oxford 1986); this 11th century text contains 
detailed description of work in applied chemistry, glass-making, 
woodwork, and metallurgy. 

Pictorial evidence can also provide information on applied 
technology. In monumental painting agricultural technology is often 
in late and post Byzantine renditions of the Last Judgement.'’ In 
illuminated manuscripts there are illustrations ranging from Byzantine 
agricultural implements to military technology. 

All in all one must admit that while few aspects have received 
much attention (in particular military technology, esp. the question 
of ‘Greek Fire’, and agricultural technology"^), while other fields 
(such as mining and irrigation) have been hardly explored. 


111. See for example Ionas (2000). 

112. See Brett (1954); Trilling (1997). 

113. See M. Garidis, Études sur le Jugement Dernier post-byzantin du Xve á la fin 
du XIXe siécle: Iconographie-esthetique (Thessalonike 1985) 82-117. 

114. See also the publications of the Foundation of ETBA (as in n. 58). 
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A synthesis on Byzantine technology is seriously lacking; a source 
book as Humphrey et al. (1998) which includes some coverage on 
the early Byzantine period (roughly up to the sixth century) could 
be a first important step in that direction. 
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The biography of 
Ignatios the Deacon: 
a reassessment of the evidence 


STEPHANOS EFTHYMIADIS 


The recently published critical editions of three of Ignatios the Deacon’s 
works, his correspondence and two of his hagiographical texts, may 
have enhanced our familiarity with an important scholarly figure, but 
have apparently not established a consensus as regards his educational 
curriculum and ecclesiastical career. This is not surprising in view 
of the lack of explicit information on crucial periods of his life and 
the wide diversity of the literature associated with his name. However, 
the discussion has become all the more confused as some of Ign.’s 
autobiographical references have been called into question (to my 
mind, not reasonably) or not taken into account in their entirety. 
Setting aside the divergences between the biography sketched by 
Cyril Mango and that by myself, which mainly concern the tentative 
period of Ign.’s episcopate and the period he became skevophylax, a 
very different interpretation of Ign.’s biographical data has been 
offered by Georgios Makris, the editor of the Life of St. Gregory the 
Decapolite.' And a more recent reconsideration of his biography, 
presented in the Berliner Prosopographie der mittelalterlichen Zeit 
and published in full length by Thomas Pratsch in this journal, without 
radically disputing the basic chronological framework of Ign.'s lifetime 
as proposed by Mango, has tried to rearrange the scattered pieces of 


1. С. Makris, Ignatios Diakonos und die Vita des Hl. Gregorios Dekapolites, mit 
einer Übersetzung der Vita von Michael Chronz, Byzantinisches Archiv 17 (Stuttgart- 
Leipzig 1997). 
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his puzzling career.’ Several hypotheses regarding Ign.’s ecclesiastical 
career were also put forward by Michel Kaplan in his inquiry into 
Ign.’s letters dateable to his period as metropolitan of Nicaea.’ Finally, 
in his posthumously published History of Byzantine Literature, 
Alexander Kazhdan, demonstrating excessive skepticism, distinguished 
the author of the anonymously preserved correspondence from Ignatios 
the Deacon, as well as denied him the composition of other works 
that have been assigned to him.* The purpose of the present note is 
to re-assess the biographical evidence provided in Ign.’s own work. 

Disregarding the introductory statement of the author of the Life 
of the Patriarch Tarasios (henceforth VT) that he would bring to light 
what he was deemed worthy of seeing, and hearing, and what still 
resided in his memory? both Makris and Pratsch establish the course 
and dates of Ign.'s life by disputing the literal interpretation of the 
two autobiographical statements that the author inserted towards the 
end of his narrative. First, the oft-quoted passage of VT where Ign. 
presents himself as a disciple of Tarasios and stenographer of his 
Homilies‘ is taken by them to mean either that he was a simple 
student of the patriarch's literary work (Makris) or that he received 


2. See ‘Ignatios the Deacon-cleric of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate, metropolitan 
bishop of Nicaea, private scholar and teacher (a Life reconsidered)', BMGS 24 (2000) 
82-101; and the entry # 2665 in Prosopographie der mittel-byzantinischen Zeit 2. 
Band, Georgios (# 2183)-Leon (#4270) (Berlin-New York 2000) 166-172. Much more 
sketchy and closer to the biography presented by Mango and myself is the entry 
Ignatios 9 in the Prosopography of the Byzantine Empire I: (641-867), ed. by J. R. 
Martindale (London 2001) (available on a CD-ROM). 

3. ‘Quelques remarques sur la vie rurale à Byzance au IX* siècle d’après la 
correspondance d'Ignace le Diacre' The Dark Centuries of Byzantium (7th-9th centuries), 
ed. E. Kountoura-Galake (Athens 2001) 365-376. Kaplan opts for an episcopate 
following the ascension of John Grammatikos to the patriarchal throne (838); see ibid. 
366. 

4. See A. Kazhdan (in collaboration with L. Sherry-Chr. Angelidi), A History of 
Byzantine Literature (650-850) (Athens 1999) 343-366. His skeptical views regarding 
the author of the correspondence, first set forth in JÓB 44 (1994) 233-244, were 
refuted in the postscript of C. Mango, The Correspondence of Ignatios the Deacon, 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 11, CFHB XXXIX (Washington, D.C. 1997) 207-209. 

5. See ed. S. Efthymiadis, The Life of the Patriarch Tarasios by Ignatios the Deacon 
(BHG 1698), Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Monographs 4 (Aldershot 1998) 
70 (§ 2). 

6. See ibid. 165-166 (§ 69). 
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his education in the patriarchal school of the capital, perhaps being 
closer to the patriarch than any other ordinary pupil (Pratsch). More 
precisely, Makris has interpreted the word onueiotuevoc as the one 
who marked with signs of punctuation Tarasios’ texts, giving them 
over to copyists to be transliterated into the newly introduced minuscule 
script. Moreover, Makris claims that the words ‘uvn@Oeic ёк ооб 
TPLUETPWV koi TETPALETPWV троҳоїкбу TE кой AVANALOTIKOV 
кой Hpdwv лоибтоу rà KpatLoTa’ should not be understood as 
an initiation in person, i.e. ‘by yourself’, but as simply implying that 
Tarasios’ own poems were the inspiration behind Ign.'s initiation into 
poetical metres of that kind. In his view, the image of a patriarch 
giving tuition or improvising Homilies on the ambo is far from 
realistic. Incidentally, the verb ‘onue1doua’ in the sense of ‘taking 
down notes stenographically’ is attested in hagiographical texts of 
Late Antiquity’ and a similar causative use of the preposition ёк can 
be culled from the Life of the Patriarch Nikephoros (henceforth VN): 
“обтос ёле тї uépoc т@у лєрї THY оү: TioTIV vavayiw 
л&р1лєсбу EK TOV KAT’ EKEIVO котроб TH THC ророїкӣс &pxfic 
oiakiCóvrov Pacirera, бооу ёф’ £avTG THv CoA nv Eotnoe’.! 
Pratsch and Makris further contest the reliability of Ign.’s passing 
mention in УТ that he was present at Tarasios’ deathbed, and 
respectively consider that this should be either discredited as a 
rhetorical exaggeration or as having occurred when Ign. was about 
ten years old.’ To be sure, it is easy to blame Byzantine authors of 
exchanging reality for rhetoric and had Ign. been present at the last 


7. See O. Kresten, ‘Leontios von Neapolis als Tachygraph ? Hagiographische Texte 
als Quellen zu Schriftlichkeit und Buchkultur im 6. und 7. Jahrhundert’ Scrittura e 
Civilta 1 (1977) 155-166; cf. the review of Makris’ book by V. Déroche, forthcoming 
in Revue Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire. 

8. See ed. C. de Boor, Nicephori archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani opuscula historica 
(Leipzig 1880) 145,11-14; note that de Boor’s adding of cidev after mepureoóv is 
redundant. This passage has been translated by E. Fisher as : ‘when he saw that a 
party of those who adhered to the true faith had suffered shipwreck due to those who 
then controlled the helm of the Roman Empire, he calmed down the storm to the best 
of his ability’; see Byzantine Defenders of Images. Eight Saints’ Lives in English 
Translation (Washington D.C., 1998) 47. 

9. See Pratsch 89 and Makris 9. 
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hours of the patriarch at such an early age, his personal and family 
ties with Tarasios would have been much stronger than those revealed 
in VT. 

As a matter of fact, for Makris and Pratsch the reasons for disputing 
Ign.’s close association with Tarasios were that his birthdate ought 
to be moved down either to 795 or to the years 785-790.'° Makris’ 
chronology was prompted by his assumption that all ‘Ignatii’ attested 
in ninth-century sources must have been one and the same person." 
In turn, according to Pratsch, the year 790 can be established as a 
terminus ante quem on the ground that the deaconship was conferred 
on Ign. before the reinstatement of Iconoclasm in 815 and, following 
Canon Law, at the minimum age of 25; and the year 785 as a terminus 
post quem on the assumption that Ign. 'received his elementary 
education under the Patriarch Tarasios' and, in all likelihood, after 
the official restoration of icons in 787." Of course, this is nowhere 
stated explicitly and the initiation into such elaborate poetical metres 
as the trochees and the anapaests could have been part only of a 
higher- than-elementary educational curriculum. Where and when, 
whether as a layman or as a patriarch, Tarasios taught Ign. will remain 
a moot point, but, in the absence of an explicit mention of a patriarchal 
school, one should be very cautious in using such a term at least in 
an eighth- or early ninth-century context." 

Moreover, once we accept that Ign. became known as a deacon 
because this was the highest ecclesiastical office conferred on him 


10. See Makris 9 and Pratsch 86 respectively. 

11. See Makris (p. 9-10) who assigns to Ignatios the Deacon the authorship of the 
epigram on the monastery of Pege (p. 12), securely dated to the reign of Basil I, and 
identifiies Ignatios’ most frequent correspondent Nikephoros the Deacon with 
Nikephoros, author of the Encomium for the patriarch Anthony Kauleas (4901) and 
recipient of a number of letters of the Patriarch Photios. See contra W. Wolska-Conus, 
‘De quibusdam Ignatiis’ TM (1970) 357-360. 

12. Pratsch 86 and n. 15; strangely enough, Makris (p. 8) also speaks of 
*Elementarunterricht'. 

13. For a survey of the whole question of the ‘Patriarchal School’ and negative 
conclusions regarding its existence see V. Katsaros, Iwdvvn¢ Kaorapovitnc. ХриВо– 
An orn ивАётп roð Biov, тоб Épyov кої тўс éroxrjc rov (Thessaloniki 1988) 
163-209. 
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under iconophile rule, the same should be true with the office of 
skevophylax that, apart from the Suda,“ appears jointly with that of 
deacon in the headings of two manuscripts preserving VN” and in 
two manuscripts preserving VGD. In other words, Ign. held the ‘joint’ 
office of deacon and skevophylax of Hagia Sophia before and not 
after the deposition of the Patriarch Nikephoros (815).'5 

Ign. does not hint at any close association with Tarasios, at least 
any closer than the one he claims with the Patriarch Nikephoros. It 
is the latter whom Ign. calls © àv or ф1Абтпс in the opening lines 
of VN and entreats in the peroration to grant ‘that he may cleanse 
himself with tears of repentance and bitter penance'." This may 
explain why Ign. made his long confession in the peroration of VN 
and not of VT. Unlike Nikephoros' period of exile (815-828), Tarasios' 
patriarchate did not overlap with the sinful period of his biographer. 

Pratsch further argues that during the period of Second Iconoclasm 
Ign. constantly adhered to the iconoclast camp, was an ‘iconoclast 
by conviction', and resigned or was deposed from the bishopric of 
Nicaea only after 843.* Accordingly, he considers that no repentance 
can be observed in letters safely dateable from before 843; and that 
set forth in the epilogue of VN, where the author asserts in particular 
that he was entrapped in the nets of heresy obx &коюо1бттүт1 YVÓLNG, 
may well postdate the end of Iconoclasm (843). In short, in spite 


14. The ecclesiastical titles of Ignatios in the Suda are not three but two: on the 
one hand, deacon and skevophylax of the Great Church of Constantinople; on the 
other, former metropolitan of Nicaea. 

15. Among the eight manuscripts preserving VN Ignatios is styled deacon and 
skevophylax only in Vaticanus gr. 1809 (10th c.), the manuscript on which de Boor's 
edition was based, and Vaticanus gr. 707 (a. 1555). Interestingly enough, in Atheniensis 
gr. 991 (16th c.) VN appears as a work "Iyvaríou роуаҳоб’. No author is named 
in Vaticanus gr. 1667 (10th c.), Parisinus gr. 910 (10th c.) and Parisinus gr. 909 (a. 
1368); the beginning of the text in codex Athos-Philotheou 8 (11th c.) is lost. Note 
that the oldest witness to VN, Vaticanus gr. 984 (9th c.), is a palimpsest legible only 
in small parts. 

16. Though he considers this possibility in n. 34, Pratsch (p. 92-93) proceeds to a 
different interpretation. 

17. VN 215,28-29: ‘toic bi& ueravoíac кої лікрӣс̧ &mmyíac anoviyacbat 
катбуєрооу ӧ&крџрот’; trans. Fisher 139. 

18. See 90-91. 

19. See VN 216,27ff.; trans. Fisher 140. 
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of his own claims to the contrary, whether a skevophylax or a 
metropolitan of Nicaea, Ign. was an iconoclast only for the time-span 
815-843 and changed ideas only thereafter. However, speaking in the 
opposite sense his correspondence reveals that in the years before 
826 Ign. was on intimate terms with Democharis the Great Logothete 
whom Theodore the Studite praises for ‘having brought the prince 
of impiety (i.e. John Grammatikos) under fair control’ and styles as 
*defender of Orthodoxy.'? In his consolatory ep. 24 Ign. invites 
Democharis to take comfort in the idea that God ‘has not allowed 
us to wallow and live to the very end among circumstances that do 
not please Him and that He bids us not to take pleasure in’, inasmuch 
as he begs him to pray to God that He may enable Ign. to offer Him 
his worship in purity." In ep. 30, addressed to his most frequent 
correspondent, the deacon Nikephoros, he alludes in hostile terms to 
the ‘second Goliath’, no doubt a sobriquet hinting at a reigning 
iconoclast;” from ep. 27 we can deduce that the same Nikephoros 
was a man of iconophile sympathies and in ep. 37 he appears as an 
exile on the island of Oxeia in the Propontis, we may not exclude 
that this was due to his iconophile beliefs.” In ep. 54, where the 
Patriarch Methodios is asked about the loss of a Gospel book, Ign. 
hints at his relationship with Michael of Synada, a confessor of Second 
Iconoclasm (+ 23/5/826), known to have begun his ecclesiastical 
career in the 780s as a protegé of Tarasios.^ Also one may wonder 
how an iconoclast by conviction could produce, even in the post- 
iconoclastic era, an utterly anti-iconoclastic work like VN where the 
argumentation of iconophile theology is extensively and elaborately 
advanced. Ign. was able to sail with every wind and, as recently 
brought to light, his tergiversations led his contemporaries and later 


20. See epp. 426,16-17 and 454,9 in Theodori Studitae epistulae, ed. G. Fatouros, 
CFHB, Series Berolinensis, ХХХІ/2 (Berlin-New York 1992) 596 and 643. I fail to 
understand why P. Karlin-Hayter dismisses the evidence of these letters and concludes 
that Democharis was not deposed from office on account of his iconophile convictions; 
see her review of The Life of the Patriarch Tarasios in AB 118 (2000) 191. 

21. Correspondence 76-18. 

22. Ibid., 86 and commentary 184-185. 

23. Ibid. 80 and 102-106. 

24. Ibid. 134-136. 
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generations to graft on him the sobriquet ó KóOopvoc, literally 
meaning ‘buskin’, but metaphorically used to indicate a ‘timeserver’.* 

There was yet another and least glorious phase in our author’s 
stormy life which was certainly connected with his politically motivated 
retrogressions. The monastic identity of Ign. is revealed in the title 
of VT and in a number of ecclesiastical kanons attributable to him, 
but, first and foremost, it is attested in his correspondence: epp. 41, 
43-46 and perhaps 42 were written while Ign. was in confinement at 
the monastery of Pikridion and was seeking rehabilitation. Moreover, 
in ep. 58 Ign. reminds his addressee Leo protospatharios that he was 
forced to leave his monastic quietude on Mount Olympos and live 
in a state of indigence for some time; this frustrating situation made 
him long to taste TOv тоб @офтор Kepatiwv, no doubt an allusion 
to the monastery of Pikridion in the Golden Horn.” Strangely enough, 
Pratsch holds that this occurred in an inverse sequence and in the 
short time-span of one year (843-spring 844). He also surmises that 
thereafter Ign. worked as a private teacher (grammatikos) in 
Constantinople and devoted himself to the composition of hagiography 
and poetry; in other words, according to this hypothesis, the great 
bulk of his surviving literary work must have been composed in the 
period 843-ca. 847.” Of course it is hard to believe that at the age 
of ca. 60 Ign. became a grammatikos, especially after he was 
proclaimed ‘ecumenical teacher’ (оікорџєуікдс̧ O10G0KaAoc), 
regardless of whether this had occurred during the reign of the 
iconoclast Theophilos. Grammatikos was not an office, but rather a 
sort of attribute created by professional fame which, moreover, judging 
from Ign.’s contemporary John Grammatikos, denoted not simply a 


25. The sobriquet appears in a marginal note of Vaticanus gr. 1257, a 10th-century 
MS. It is an obvious emendation of the form kaOópvov that follows the name of 
Ignatios, one of the four poets of the well-known iconoclastic verses; see M. 
Lauxtermann, “Three Biographical Notes’ BZ 91 (1998) 397-401. For a similar use of 
the word xd@opvoc see Agathias’ Histories, bk 11,29,9 (ed. К. Keydell, CFHB П, 
Berlin 1967, p. 79,21). 

26. See Correspondence 142-144; and the emendation proposed on the quoted passage 
by I. Polemis, ‘EAAnvixd 48 (1998) 263-264. 

27. See 97-99; Pratsch even assigns to this period the composition of the Life of St 
George of Amastris, certainly not a work of iconophile inspiration. 
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teacher offering tuition at the level of enkyklios paideia but also a 
highly educated person. It must have been attached to Ign. at an age 
much younger than 60, and may well have been coextensive with 
his ecclesiastical career.” 

There are indications that Ign. ended his career as a simple monk. 
He is so styled in the title of VT, a work postdating the end of 
Iconoclasm; ecclesiastical kanons preserved under the name of Ignatios, 
usually bear either the signature ‘Tyvatiov povaxod’ or simply 
“Tyvatiov’;” finally, his correspondence suggests that his pessimism 
grew worse towards the end of his life, a sign that his repentance 
was not very much rewarded.” His previous sins may have been 
absolved by the new ecclesiastical order and his fame as an author 
may have been restored. Yet, had he been recompensated with an 
official title, he would have had no reason to conceal it.’ 

Admittedly, Ign. has not yet reaped his fair share of praise for 
being one of the pioneers of the revival of letters in the early ninth 
century.” His life must have been crushed by vicissitudes for which 
he was in large part responsible. The fact that he remained silent or 
less explicit than we would hope on the ups and downs of his career 
does not necessarily imply that, once given, his own testimony can 
be easily disregarded or overlooked. 


University of Ioannina 


28. On school teachers and the various terms under which they appear in sources, 
see now N.M. Kalogeras, Byzantine Childhood Education and its Social Role from 
the Sixth Century until the End of Iconoclasm, PhD. Diss. (Chicago, Illinois 2000) 
232-250. 

29. A list of Ign.'s liturgical hymns was drawn up by Makris, op. cit. 16-19; for those 
dedicated to contemporary saints see ibid., 10. Yet no indication is given by Makris as 
to how Ign. is styled in each case. On Ign.’s kanons see also Correspondence 15-16. 

30. See epp. 39 (peroration), 42, 46, and 63. 

31. Likewise there is no reason to speculate (as does Mango, Correspondence 24) 
that in his late days Ign. must ‘have been rewarded by promotion to the post of 
patriarchal skevophylax'; or as Kaplan, art. cit. 367: "l'attitude conciliante de 
Méthodios... finit par donner (ou rendre) à Ignace la fonction de skevophylax’. 
Methodios' policy regarding the iconoclastic clergy was far from conciliatory; cf. the 
review of B. Flusin, REB 57 (1999) 317-318. 

32. For a recent descriptive survey of his classical erudition see S. Lampakis, 
“Поратпрӣоєс̧ OXETIKÀ рё Tic Óyeic dpxoioyvootac ото ёрүо тоб Түуатіоо 
Aiaxóvov' The Dark Centuries of Byzantium (7th-9th centuries), ed. E. Kountoura- 
Galake (Athens 2001) 109-132. 
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The imperial governors 
of Dyrrakhion in the reign 
of Alexios I Komnenos' 


PETER FRANKOPAN 


Abstract 


This article considers the conclusions that we can draw about the imperial 
governors of Dyrrakhion in the reign of the Emperor Alexios I Komnenos. 
It looks at why Dyrrakhion became increasingly important in the course of 
the 11th Century and, above all, after Alexios’ usurpation of the throne in 
1081. Careful attention is paid to establishing the identity of the various 
individuals whom we know to have held the position of doux of the town 
in the period between 1081-1118, and the chronology of and context for the 
appointments looked at in detail. The significance of Dyrrakhion is further 
highlighted by drawing attention to the fact that only the very closest intimates 
of the Emperor — and indeed only senior members of the imperial family 
itself — were made governors of the town in this period. This study represents 
a fresh examination of Dyrrakhiori, and establishes several new conclusions 
about the identities and careers of the imperial governors of the town in the 
reign of the Emperor Alexios I Komnenos. 


With the Norman capture of Bari in 1071, centuries of Byzantine 
imperial authority in southern Italy were finally brought to an end. 
In little more than thirty years, the Normans had succeeded in 
establishing political hegemony in Apulia and Calabria — and were 
well on the way to achieving the same in Sicily. The success of the 
Normans owed a great deal to the singularly impressive martial skills 
and sheer determination of individuals such as Robert de Hauteville, 
more commonly known as Robert Guiscard, who had been able to 
dominate this region so effectively. 


1. I am very grateful for the helpful and kind comments of James Howard-Johnston 
and Jean-Claude Cheynet which were made before this article was submitted to BMGS, 
and also those of the two readers. Any errors or mistakes are, of course, my own. 
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No less important, however, was the fact that Norman progress 
had met with little resistance, either locally, or from the two great 
powers — namely the German and the Byzantine Empires — which 
had been distracted by matters closer to home precisely during the 
time of Norman expansion. While the Ottonians had been heavily 
involved with affairs in Italy from the 960s, by the middle of the 
11th Century, later Emperors had either been unable or unwilling to 
take an active interest in what was happening south of the Alps. 
Indeed, after Henry III’s visit to central Italy in 1046-7, no German 
Emperor was to travel south of Rome until 1137. 

In the case of the Byzantium, of course, two pressing problems, 
in the form of the Pecheneg steppe nomads and the Seljuk Turks, 
had required attention and constant supervision from the 1040s 
onwards. The fact that the pre-occupations of successive Byzantine 
Emperors did not lie in southern Italy is certainly implicit in the 
Greek primary sources for this period, in which there is little comment, 
if any, on the deteriorating situation in Apulia and Calabria? By 
contrast, the problems posed by the Turks and by the Pechenegs, and 
above all, those posed by the internal discord and paralysis in 
Byzantium receive exhaustive commentary from authors such as 
Michael Psellos, Attaleiates, Kedrenos, Bryennios and Zonaras. 

If the evidence points to the fact that the loss of southern Italy to 
the Normans was not seen as being a disaster in itself, the same could 
not be said for the dangers which this posed to Byzantine territories 
elsewhere. Even before Robert Guiscard's capture of Bari in 1071, 
there had been fears that the Normans would seek to expand across 
the narrow stretch of water that separated Apulia from the coasts of 


2. The only author to comment on events in southern Italy after the mid-1040s is 
Kedrenos — who only provides the briefest of details about the loss of southern Italy, 
ed. I. Bekker, CFHB (Bonn 1838) 720-4. 

3. Michael Psellos, ed. and tr. E. Renauld, Michel Psellos, Chronographie (2 vols., 
Paris 1926); Michael Attaleiates, ed. I. Bekker, Michaelis Attaliotae Historia (Bonn 
1853); George Kedrenos, ed. I. Bekker, CFHB (2 vols., Bonn 1838); Nikephoros 
Bryennios, ed. and tr. Gautier, P. Nicephori Bryennii historiarum Libri Quattuor 
(Brussels 1975); John Zonaras, eds. M. Pinder, and T. Büttner-Wobst, Epitome 
Historiarum (3 vols., Bonn 1841-97). 
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modern Dalmatia and Albania.* Nor were these fears misguided, for 
it seems that there were a number of small-scale attacks on the 
Dalmatian coast in the 1070s that were launched from towns on 
Italy’s Adriatic seaboard.’ There is also evidence for Byzantine ships 
being harassed by pirates off the coast of Dyrrakhion in this period 
— although it is not possible to establish the whether or not the 
pirates in question were Norman.* 

The collapse of Byzantine authority in Apulia served to accentuate 
the importance of Dyrrakhion. A key point on the Via Egnatia which 
ran between Rome and Constantinople, Dyrrakhion had long played 
a significant role in the provincial administration of Byzantium, being 
as it was, one of the most important ports and urban centres in the 
western part of the Empire.’ Although the evidence from the various 
taktika of the 9th and 10th Centuries suggests that the position of 
strategos of Dyrrakhion was not perceived to be one of utmost 
significance in this period, the fact that the governor of the town 
could appear as low down as sixty seven first in the list of provincial 
commanders in Byzantium in the Escorial Taktikon of the late 10th 
Century was surely less a reflection of the diminished significance 
of the town, but rather of the increased importance of locations and 
positions elsewhere in the Empire during a period when Byzantium 
was largely pre-occupied with regaining ground and re-establishing 
its authority in Asia Minor and the Caucasus.* 


4. These fears are recorded by Kekavmenos Katakalon in his Strategikon, and can 
be dated with some certainty to the year 1066, Soveti i Rasskazy Kekavmena, ed. and 
tr. G. Litavrin (Moscow 1972) 254. Also see F. Chalandon, Essai sur le régne d'Alexis 
Ier Comnéne (Paris 1900) 71, V. von Falkenhausen, Aspetti storico-economici dell’ 
età di Roberto il Guiscardo', in ed. G. Quagliarello, Roberto Guiscardo e il suo tempore 
(Rome 1975) 125-7. 

5. D. Mandic, ‘Gregorio VII e l'ocupazione Veneta della Dalmazia nell'anno 1076’, 
in ed. A. Pertusi, Venezia e il levante - fino al secolo XV (2 vols., Florence 1973) 
I, 453-71. 

6. Bryennios, III, 3, 214. 

7. See N. Oikonomides, Les listes de préséances byzantines des IX-X siécles (Paris 
1972) 49, 139. 

8. Ibid., 267. For Byzantium's concerns in the East in the later 9th and the 10th 
Centuries, see M. Whittow, The Making of Orthodox Byzantium 600-1025 (London 
1996) 310-58. 
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This had changed by the end of the 10th Century, when the focus 
fell firmly on the north-western Balkans, on Epirus and on the 
surrounding regions. Although the uprisings led by Samuel of Bulgaria 
in the late 10th and early 11th Centuries had been centred on Prespa 
and on Ohrid, it seems possible that the town of Dyrrakhion itself 
fell during this period.? Even after the recovery (?) of the town and 
following the Emperor Basil II's resolution of the threat posed by 
Samuel, there were other local pressures — namely those posed by 
the neighbouring Serbs — that served to highlight the strategic 
importance of Dyrrakhion.'? 

It was, however, the town's proximity to southern Italy that explains 
its growing significance in the 11th Century. The primary purpose 
of this article, therefore, is to consider the evidence for the imperial 
administration in Dyrrakhion in the period which followed the collapse 
of Byzantine control of, and the establishment of Norman power in, 
southern Italy in the later 11th Century. Above all, it will look at the 
reign of the Emperor Alexios I Komnenos — which saw the first 
concerted Norman efforts to extend into Epirus and beyond with 
large-scale attacks led by Robert Guiscard in 1081-3 and 1084-5 and 
that of his son, Bohemond, of 1107-8 — and consider what conclusions 
a careful analysis of the identity and duties of the various governors 
will allow us to draw both about the town and also about Komnenian 
administration and government in general. 

Alexios' reign, of course, offers particular interest, not least because 
of the three major Norman assaults on Epirus in this thirty seven 
year period, all of which appear to have had Dyrrakhion at least as 
a major goal if not as the ultimate target. If relations between Byzantium 
and the Normans in this period make Dyrrakhion an obvious focus 
of attention, so too does the fact that we are well served with primary 


9. For Samuel's uprisings, see V. Zlatarskii, Istoriya na B’lgarskata d'rzhava prez 
sredite vekove, 2nd ed. (2 vols., Sofia 1970-2) I, part 2, 675-7, G. Litavrin, Bolgariya 
i Vizantiya v ХЇ-ХП vv. = (Moscow 1960) 263-4, Stephenson, Balkan Frontier, 59-61. 
For the fall of Dyrrakhion, see D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth (London 
1971) 177. 

10. E.g Skyliztes, 424ff, Kekavmenos, 168, F. Sisic, Letopis Popa Dukljanina (Zagreb 
1928) 346-54. 
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material : as well as being able to find important pieces, or even 
tracts of information, in three narrative sources, in the form of the 
Epitome Historión of John Zonaras, the Letopis Popa Dukljanina 
and, most importantly, from the Alexiad, other bodies of evidence, 
such as the various annals from towns in southern Italy, as well as 
those offered by the sigillographic material and from the extensive 
letters of Theophylact of Ohrid, mean that it is possible to assemble 
a detailed picture of who was appointed governor of Dyrrakhion, 
when, and for how long. 

There is, it goes without saying, an obvious and intrinsic value in 
carefully identifying the governors of the town in so crucial a period. 
But more importantly, this approach provides an essential platform 
for us to reach wider conclusions about Dyrrakhion, about Epirus, 
and about Komnenian government as a whole. Certainly, the fact that 
this subject produces so much primary material means that it allows 
for invaluable insights — as well as prompting us to reach important 
conclusions — about Byzantium in the reign of the Emperor Alexios 
I Komnenos and both about his motivations for, and about the ways 
in which, he sought to dominate the state. 

As the Normans established and rapidly extended their authority 
and power in Apulia and Calabria, Dyrrakhion served as a key staging 
post for what limited resistance the Byzantine Empire was willing 
or able to offer. The fact that the status of the town appears to have 
been raised to that of a katepanate from the 1040s onwards, for 
example, provides one clear indication that Dyrrakhion had come to 
be seen as a politically and militarily sensitive location in the mid- 
lith Century." That the town served as a base for the Byzantine 
administration in Italy after the loss of Bari to Robert Guiscard in 
1071 provides another." 


11. A. Ducellier, La fagade maritime de l'Albanie au Moyen Age (Thessalonica 
1981) 95. Also see H. Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches sur l'administration de l'empire byzantin 
aux IX-XI siécles’, Bulletin de Correspondence Héllenique 84 (1960) 64-6, J-C.Cheynet, 
‘Du stratége de theme au duc: chronologie de l'évolution au cours du XIe siècle’, 
TM 9 (1985) 181-94. 

12. Bryennios, IIL3, 212, F. Chalandon, Histoire de la domination normande en 
Italie et Sicilie (2 vols., Paris 1907) I, 258-60. 
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If Dyrrakhion itself became increasingly important in this period, 
then so too did the town’s commanders. One of the governors of 
Dyrrakhion in the third quarter of the 11th Century was Michael 
Maurikas, whom we know to have held this position from the written 
sources.? Several seals have been recovered which attest to Maurikas’ 
position as vestarkh and katepano of Dyrrakhion.'^ Other evidence 
also suggests that Maurikas was one of the leading figures in Byzantium 
during this period: according to Nikephoros Bryennios, a certain 
Maurix (‘ó Mavpné’) lived in regal surroundings near Herakleia in 
Asia Minor around the start of the 10705;° little more than a decade 
later, an individual with the same name (‘Mabrica(s)’) was considered 
sufficiently loyal by Alexios I Komnenos to be entrusted with command 
of the fleet sent by the Emperor to defend the vital island of Corfu 
at the start of their attack on Byzantium in 1084. 

Modern commentators have tended to assume that all three figures 
known from the literary and sigillographic sources were in fact the 
same person." However, it should be stressed that we should be 
cautious about accepting such identifications without reservation, and 
to allow for the fact that the three individuals in question may in fact 
have been three different people. Certainly, the fact that Maurikas 
appears to have played such a prominent role in and around Dyrrakhion 


13. We know of Maurikas' exploits in Dyrrakhion in this period from the Latin 
chroniclers of southern Italy. See for example, Chronicon Breve Nortmannicum, in 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, Old Series, V, col. 278, Lupus Protospatharius, Annales, 
in MGH, SS, V, a. 1070, 59, William of Apulia, Gesta Roberti Wiscardi, ed. and tr. 
M. Mathieu, La geste de Robert Guiscard (Palermo 1961) 331. 

14. Three seals are known which appear to have been struck with the same boulloterion, 
see W. Seibt, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel in Ósterreich (Vienna 1978) 169, and 
J. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomides, (eds.) Catalogue of Byzantine seals at Dumbarton 
Oaks (3 vols., Washington D.C. 1991-) I, 42 (two seals). Another seal, struck with 
different matrices, was recovered from the town of Silistra and has been published 
by I. Iordanov, ‘Neizadadeni vizantiiskii olovni pechati ot Silistra’, Izvestiya na 
Narodniya muzei Varna 19 (1983) 113-20. 

15. Bryennios, П.26, 197-9. 

16. The Normans ‘cum navibus omnibus omnes/ Ad Corifum properant. Haec 
complacet insula cunctis./ Classis Alexinae dux Mabrica venerat illuc’, William of 
Apulia, V, ll. 97-9, 240. 

17. See for example, B. Skoulatos, Les personnages byzantins de l'Alexiade : analyse 
prosopographique et synthése (Louvain 1980) 196-8, Stephenson, Frontier, 158, 168. 
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over the course of some twenty years, while not impossible, is rather 
unusual, and should make us question whether these were in fact the 
same person. So too should the fact that we know that Maurikas 
certainly did not remain of governor of Dyrrakhion during this period, 
since we can establish with certainty that at least four other men held 
this position between the end of the 1070s and the time of the Byzantine 
recovery of Corfu in 1083. Nevertheless, and providing that we 
acknowledge these problems, it is striking that a man with so much 
experience as Maurikas even might have been re-installed as doux is 
indicative of the heightened importance of Dyrrakhion at this time. 

So too is the fact that Nikephoros Bryennios was able to launch a 
major uprising against the Emperor soon after being appointed to the 
town some бте in the late 1070s." Bryennios’ revolt had been centred 
in the western provinces, and above all on Dyrrakhion, which, as the 
Alexiad of Anna Komnene tells us, served as the rebel’s operational 
base (“болер EE ӧриптпріоо туос тўс TTóAEoc Avppaxiov лбута 
TÀ тїс ёолёрас KaTéSpaue’).” In this respect, therefore, it is worth 
stressing that, while Bryennios and whatever aspirations he might 
have had were eventually dealt with by the young general Alexios 
Komnenos, his replacement and successor in Dyrrakhion proved to 
be no more reliable — which again points both to the significance 
of the town and of its governor, and also to the possibilities which 
this command position offered to its incumbent. 

It seems that Nikephoros Basilakios owed a good deal of his success 
— both before and during his abortive revolt — to his personal 
characteristics and charm: certainly the sources leave little doubt that 
he was an ambitious, impressive and imposing man.” Soon after his 
arrival in Dyrrakhion, however, Basilakios, like his predecessor before 
him, decided to make a bid for the throne itself. Again, as with 
Bryennios, the sources make it clear that the new doux of Dyrrakhion 
had little trouble in gathering support for his revolt.” 


18. Ducellier, Facade, 79-80, Stephenson, 145. 

19. Anna Komnene, eds. D. Reinsch and A. Karambylis, Alexias (Berlin 2001) 1.4, 
18. 

20. Alexiad, 1.7, 28. Also see Skoulatos, Personnages, 35-9. 

21. Alexiad, 1.7-9, 27-34, Bryennios, IV.18-27, 285-96, Attaleiates, 297-300, Kedrenos, 
739-41. 
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Even though the uprisings of both Bryennios and Basilakios were 
to fail, it is clear that command of Dyrrakhion was not only a 
prestigious position, but also one that presented opportunities. The 
fact then that Dyrrakhion was such a sensitive position explains why 
it was that Nikephoros III Botaneiates took great care to choose and 
appoint an individual who would not revolt against him — as Bryennios 
and Basilakios had done. As Anna Komnene tells us in the Alexiad, 
it was because Botaneiates felt that George Monomakhatos was reliable 
and would remain loyal to him that the latter was made doux of 
Dyrrakhion soon after Nikephoros’ coronation.” 

In one way, of course, the new Emperor was right about 
Monomakhatos, for we know, after all, that George did refuse to 
respond to overtures made by at least one rebel who was plotting to 
usurp Botaneiates: contacted by Alexios Komnenos at the start of 
1081 to see if he would provide financial support for the impending 
attempt to depose Nikephoros, Monomakhatos emphatically pledged 
his support for the Emperor who had appointed him to his position 
at Dyrrakhion. According to the Alexiad, George did not waver in 
the matter, replying that “кой yàp 7póc тоб PaniAéwe Botaveratov 
лєнфӨєїс кої тас ліотес̧ тїс GovAcíac «от Osbokoc.? 
Certainly, Monomakhatos’ resolve appears to have been genuine — 
for he remained steadfast in his allegiance to Botaneiates, even after 
it had become clear that the Komnenoi coup had succeeded in the 
spring of 1081.” 

George’s loyalty to Botaneiates should be qualified, however. We 
know that rumours were spread about Monomakhatos at court in the 
late 1070s, as Borilos and Germanos, whom Anna Komnene describes 
as ‘Slavic slaves’, sought to discredit the governor of Dyrrakhion by 
repeatedly circulating stories casting doubt on his reliability to 
Botaneiates’ regime.” But even if there was no truth to the gossip 
circulating around Constantinople — and the author of the Alexiad 


22. It is not possible to establish precisely when Monomakhatos was appointed doux 
of Dyrrakhion, since Anna simply says George ‘лорд тоб abTokpáropoc 
Botaveratov блоотоћеїс`, Alexiad, 1.16, 51. 

23. Alexiad, 1.16, 53. 

24. Alexiad, Ш.9, 111. 

25. Alexiad, 1.16, 51-2. 
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herself stresses that she thought there was little substance to Borilos 
and Germanos’ claims — the fact that malicious rumours were spread 
in the first place goes some way to showing just how exposed the 
incumbent doux of Dyrrakhion was by the later 11th Century.” 

For alt Anna Komnene’s attempts to defend Monomakhatos, however, 
there is firm evidence which points to the fact that George’s loyalty 
to Nikephoros III was suspect. While Monomakhatos was faithful to 
the Emperor in so far as he did not support the Komnenoi (or other 
rebels such as Nikephoros Melissenos for that matter), it seems that 
while based in Dyrrakhion, he had not only been in touch with Robert 
Guiscard, but had been responsible himself for taking the initiative 
to enter into negotiations with Guiscard — negotiations which appear 
to have been centred on handing the town over to the Normans.” 

And in this respect, it is important to stress that it is not just the 
Alexiad which records Monomakhatos' actions and duplicity before 
the attack of 1081, for another source, the Gesta Roberti Wiscardi 
of William of Apulia, corroborates Anna Komnene’s account here.” 
William's testimony on this matter is crucial, for without it we might 
reasonably question whether, in her attempt to deflect any blame 
which could be levelled at her father, Alexios Komnenos, for failing 
to anticipate or prevent the Norman attack of 1081, the author of the 
Alexiad has sought to make Monomakhatos into a scape-goat for 
Guiscard's invasion, identifying him as a key figure who treacherously 
encouraged, if not precipitated, the Norman assault.? The fact that a 
Latin source also contains this information, then, is of some importance. 


26. Anna Komnene certainly seems to think that the statements of Germanos and 
Borilos about Monomakhatos were untrue, ibid. 

27. Alexiad, 1.16, 52; Ш.9, 111. 

28. William of Apulia, IV, ll. 215-7, 240. 

29. The argument that the Alexiad as a whole is a work dedicated to presenting only 
the positive aspects of Alexios' rule, and that the text is both unreliable and biased 
because of the author's regular attempts to absolve the Emperor for responsibility for 
the problems which Byzantium faced in this period, has been presented by many 
historians, e.g. A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and power in Byzantium 
(Washington D.C. 1982) 156-7; F. Shlosser, ‘The Alexiad of Anna Comnena as a 
source for the Crusades’, BF 15 (1990) 397-406; R. Thomas, ‘Anna Comnena's account 
of the First Crusade, History and politics in the reign of the Emperors Alexius I and 
Manuel I Comnenus’, BMGS 15 (1991) 269-312; J. France, Victory in the East 
(Cambridge 1994) 110-2. 
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Although we learn from the Alexiad that George Monomakhatos 
fled north, to try to find sanctuary with the Serbs, it is not clear why 
he had chosen to abandon his post in Dyrrakhion without first 
attempting to establish whether or not he (like Melissenos) might be 
able to come to some favourable arrangement with the Komnenoi 
after Alexios had taken the throne in the spring of 1081. In any 
event, nothing more is known about this figure, who does not appear 
again in the Greek sources, and who is not mentioned by the principal 
narrative source for this period from Duklja, the Letopis Popa 
Dukljanina — a fact which is perhaps surprising given the defection 
of so senior an imperial official.” 

We do know, however, that one of the first things that Alexios did 
after his coronation in April 1081 was to send one of his most trusted 
relatives to take over from the luckless Monomakhatos. The ambitions 
of the Normans of southern Italy had inevitably served to magnify 
the importance of Dyrrakhion, which was not only the best of the 
few natural harbours in Epirus, and stood at the head of the Via 
Egnatia leading directly to Constantinople, but which was also — as 
Anna Komnene points out on more than one occasion — a stone's 
throw from the Italian mainland and from the ports of Bari, Brindisi 
and Otranto.” This, coupled with the fact that the Normans, like all 
of Byzantium’s neighbours, were perceived (rightly or wrongly) to 
be motivated by a single-minded determination to destroy Byzantium 
and to take Constantinople, explains why it was that George 
Palaiologos, brother-in-law to the new Emperor and a key supporter 


30. Alexiad, 1.16, 53-4. Nikephoros Melissenos, who had launched his own bid for 
the throne at the end of 1080 or at the start of 1081, was able to negotiate a settlement 
with the Komnenoi whereby he was given the title of Caesar, which ranked him third 
in the Empire, below only the Isaac Komnenos and the Emperor himself, Alexiad, Ш.4, 
95. In addition, Melissenos appears to have been given a generous financial settlement, 
including the entire revenues of the town of Thessalonika, Alexiad, П.8, 76. 

31. It should be said, however, that the Letopis contains very little information about 
Byzantium, Dyrrakhion or about members of the imperial administration. Indeed, this 
text does not even mention large-scale (Byzantine) military activity both along the 
frontier and within Serb-held territory in the early 1090s. 

32. Ducellier, Façade, 34; Alexiad, 1.16, 51, Ш.12, 117, VIS, 176. 
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in the build-up to, and the success of, the Komnenoi coup, was chosen 
to oversee the defence of Dyrrakhion in 1081.” 

Palaiologos played an active role against the Normans, not only 
in 1081, but also throughout the Norman assaults of 1081-3. He was 
responsible for the resistance of Dyrrakhion in the winter of 1081 
until the town’s capitulation at the start of the following year;^ he 
was also involved in the efforts to harry Bohemond while the latter 
made inroads into Thessaly and Macedonia іп 1082-3.5 Although 
there is no evidence which records Palaiologos' participation against 
Guiscard's renewed assault of 1084-5, it should be stressed that this 
says more about the lack of material provided by the Alexiad, by the 
Gesta Roberti Wiscardi and the other sources, than it necessarily does 
about the profile which Palaiologos may or may not have had during 
the second Norman attack.” 

At some point in the mid-1080s — perhaps after the death of 
Robert Guiscard, possibly around the time of the Norman assault of 
1084-5, and certainly after 1083, Palaiologos was replaced as governor 
of Dyrrakhion by John Doukas, another of the Emperor's brothers- 
in-law." There are two pieces of evidence that allow us to establish 
this fact. First, we learn from the Alexiad that Palaiologos accompanied 
Alexios I and the imperial army on the disastrous campaign against 
Dristra — a campaign that is normally dated to 1087 or 1088 by 


33. Alexiad, IH.9, 111. Palaiologos was the Emperor's brother-in-law through of his 
marriage to the sister of Eirene Doukaina, Alexios' wife, D. Polemis, The Doukai 
(London 1968) 74, Skoulatos, Personnages, 99-100. A seal belonging to George 
Palaiologos, kouropalates and doux of Dyrrakhion has been published by Nesbitt and 
Oikonomides, Byzantine seals, I, 41. 

34. Alexiad, Ш.12, 116; IV.1, 122; IV.4, 127-8; IV.5, 129. 

35. Alexiad, VI.1, 169. 

36. Neither the Alexiad nor the Gesta provide as much information about the Norman 
assault of 1084-5 as they do about the invasion of 1081-3, a fact which is no doubt 
partly due to the anti-climatic nature of this attack which fizzled out following the 
death of Robert Guiscard, Alexiad, VI.5-6, 175-81, William of Apulia, V, ll. 143ff, 
245-59. In contrast with the wealth of information about the first assault, where the 
Alexiad names the principal imperial officers in charge of the Byzantine defence, we 
learn nothing about the personnel involved in 1084-5. 

37. There is no reason to think that Palaiologos was not still doux of Dyrrakhion in 
the spring 1083, when he is referred to Anna Komnene in her account of the recapture 
of the town of Kastoria, Alexiad, VI.1,169. 
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modern scholars.” It is highly unlikely, and hard to believe that, even 
with Guiscard dead and with the often turbulent relations between 
the Normans of Apulia, Calabria and Sicily seeming to distract 
attentions and ambitions away from the western flank of Byzantium, 
a man who held one of the most important command positions in 
the Empire would have left his post to attack a town by the Danube 
that had recently come under pressure from the Pechenegs. It is worth 
noting in this respect, therefore, that Palaiologos is not referred to 
or described as doux of Dyrrakhion in the principal primary source 
(or elsewhere) for the imperial expedition to the Danube region.” 

The second piece of information concerning George’s replacement 
as governor of the town also comes from the Alexiad. In her coverage 
of the problems caused by the Turkish pirate С̧ака (‘ó TCaxéc’), 
Anna Komnene reveals that her father's exasperation with the situation 
in Asia Minor led him to recall John Doukas from Dyrrakhion, and 
to place him in charge of the efforts to recover key points along the 
coast of the subcontinent.” Problems with the chronology of the text 
make it difficult to date Doukas' recall with any certainty." 

We can say that John was certainly no longer governor of Dyrrakhion 
by the time of the First Crusade, since both the Greek sources and 
the Latin chronicles for this period reveal that this position was held 
by the Emperor's nephew, John Komnenos, at least in 1096.? There 


38. Alexiad, VII.2-3, 207-18. For some comments on the date here, see V. Vasilievskii, 
Trudy (4 vols., St. Petersburg 1908-30) I, 52, Chalandon, Essai, 106, 114, Liubarskii, 
Aleksiada (Moscow 1965) 532, n. 752, Diaconu, Pétchénégues, 117. A. Voinov, 
Aleksiadata, Go'tski Izbori za B'lgarskata Istoriya 15 (1971) 61, n. 1. 

39. Palaiologos appears on several occasions in the account of the expedition against 
Dristra, Alexiad, VIL2, 205; УП.3, 210; УПА, 215-6. Neither George's title nor his 
position are recorded in any of these references. 

40. Anna duplicates the account of Doukas' recall from the town, Alexiad, VIL8, 
225-6 and IX.1, 259. Also see here P. Gautier, ‘Diatribes de Jean l'Oxite contre Alexis 
ler Comnéne', REB 28 (1970) 13-4. 

41. See below, 90-1. 

42. John's position at Dyrrakhion in 1096 is attested to by Anna, Alexiad, X.2, 302, 
Fulcher of Chartres, Gesta Francorum Iherusalem Peregrinantium, ed. H. Hagenmeyer, 
(Heidelberg 1913) II, 144-5, Albert of Aachen, Liber christianae expeditionis pro 
ereptione, emundatione et restitutione sanctae Hierosolymitanae ecclesiae, in RHC, 
Occ., 11.7, IV, 304. Also see Chalandon, Essai, 147, п. 1, Liubarskii, Aleksiada, 562, 
n. 999, Skoulatos, Personnages, 136. 
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is little firm evidence, however, that allows us to date Doukas’ 
departure earlier than this, and it should be stressed that it is the 
references from the various accounts of the First Crusade which 
provide a fixed terminus ante quem for when Doukas can no longer 
have been based in the town.” 

Little is known about what happened in and around Dyrrakhion 
during Doukas’ spell as governor, which may be at least partly 
explained by the fact that both the Alexiad and the Epitome Historión, 
the main narrative sources for Alexios’ reign, concentrate on matters 
elsewhere within and on the periphery of the Empire during a turbulent 
and difficult period in Byzantium’s history. Anna Komnene at least 
provides some information, noting that Doukas had not only spent 
his time at Dyrrakhion dealing with the defence of that town, but 
had also set about recovering several (unspecified) locations that had 
been seized by the Serbs.“ According to Anna, Doukas’ operations 
against the Serbs proved highly successful — so much so, in fact, 
that he even managed to capture the Serb leader, Constantine Bodin, 
during his time in the north-western Balkans.* 

This evidence is troublesome, however, not only because the author 
gives only the vaguest details about John’s activities; but also because 
the Letopis Popa Dukljanina, a local source that focuses on the Serbs, 
says nothing at all about Byzantine military activity in this period 
and does not include an account of, or a reference to, Bodin’s capture. 
Indeed, this source only mentions Dyrrakhion once (briefly) in what 
is in any event a suspect and dubious comment about the Byzantine 
recovery of the town from the Normans in 1085. 


43. The limits for Doukas’ appointment are fixed by the reference to Palaiologos as 
doux in 1083, and that of John Komnenos in 1096. The matter here is complicated 
by problems of the Alexiad’s sequence of events for Byzantine relations with the Serbs 
and for the posting of John Komnenos to the town as doux, below, 90-1. 

44. Alexiad, VII.8, 225-6. 

45. Ibid. 

46. The Letopis states that Constantine Bodin, the Serb leader, took Dyrrakhion after 
the death of Robert Guiscard in 1085, Letopis, LXII, 361. No other source mentions 
the role played by Bodin in the re-taking of the town, e.g. Alexiad, VI.6, 180. The 
Letopis is also suspect because we learn from elsewhere that Dyrrakhion had been 
recaptured in 1083, two years before Guiscard's death — although the citadel had 
held out for an unspecified period of time, William of Apulia, V, 11. 80-8, 240. There 
is no evidence that the Normans were able to take the town again in the attack of 
1084-5, nor for that matter, that they had tried to do so. 
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Letters written by Theophylact of Ohrid also fail to offer any 
insights here. Two letters survive that were written to John Doukas, 
but it is clear that at least one, if not both, was written after Doukas 
had departed from Dyrrakhion." The fact that the second letter talks 
of Doukas as the saviour of Bulgaria offers a tantalising glimpse into 
what John might have achieved while based in the town. Frustratingly, 
however, Theophylact gives no clue as to what Doukas had done to 
deserve such high praise.“ While it is tempting to see Theophylact's 
remarks as bearing witness to some specific proficiency which Doukas 
exhibited during his spell as doux, the tone of the letter rather suggests 
that praise of Doukas is a rhetorical device, rather than an indication 
of one (or more) substantive acts which he performed (or might have 
performed) in this period.” 

In this way, therefore, neither of the principal Byzantine narrative 
sources which are concerned with this period in general, nor those 
sources that were composed in or around the region in question and 
which we might expect to provide some information here, prove to be 
of great use to us. There is, however, one piece of information relating 
to Dyrrakhion in the time that Doukas was based in the town that is 
of some interest. This comes from a remarkable dossier of letters 


47. One letter congratulates Doukas for his victory over the Turk, Caka, and can 
therefore be dated to after John's departure from Dyrrakhion, Theophylact of Ohrid, 
ed. P. Gautier, Théophylacte d'Achrida Lettres (Thessalonica 1986) viii, 153-5. The 
second letter appears to have been written just as (or just after) Doukas had been 
summoned from Epirus to lead the expeditions against the Turks in western Asia 
Minor, since Theophylact talks of his achievements and of the task at hand — which 
might perhaps be a reference to John's appointment elsewhere, xvii, 187-9. Also see 
M. Mullett, Theophylact of Ohrid — reading the letters of a Byzantine archbishop 
(Aldershot 1997) 86, 295-6, 299, 360-2. Mullett says that another letter (Theophylact, 
xxvi, 215-7) was written to John Doukas, ibid., 360, 303. Elsewhere, however, she 
states that this letter was sent to John Komnenos, doux of Dyrrakhion later in the 11th 
Century, 204. 

48. Theophylact says that : ‘кої дарро оор тойс dmapauíAAo:; тђу олу yevedv 
брєтойс We бу лбо1 пбутоу &vaknpuxOron ёєЁтбтербс TE koi GokipoTEpoc кої 
т@Мму tà тїс BovaAyapiac evepyetrosic’, Theophylact, xvii, 187. Mullett suggests 
that Theophylact's praise was related to Doukas' successful campaign against the Turk, 
С̧ака, Byzantine archbishop, 86. However, no reference is made to Çaka in the letter. 
Moreover, there is no evidence to suppose, as Mullett does, that Doukas returned to 
Dyrrakhion after his campaign against the Turk, a hypothesis that is speculative. 

49. For some comments on Theophylact's literary style, see Mullett, Byzantine 
archbishop, 133-61. 
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relating to Byzantine relations with the Papacy in the late 10805. One 
of these was sent to the Patriarch Nicholas Ш Grammatikos at the end 
of 1089 by Basil of Reggio, in which the Metropolitan of Calabria 
complained that the Latin church had made it impossible for him to 
carry out his duties in spite of his election to the see eleven years 
earlier.” We know from another letter that the Patriarch did indeed 
intervene on Basil's behalf, asking Urban II for his support in the case 
of the Metropolitan of Calabria and to help *Gzokaraorijvot eic тђу 
Лоҳобооу adTOV KATH TAV TOV Osiov kavóvov Sbvantv.’” 

Apart from complaining to the Patriarch about his problems in 
southern Italy, Basil reported that he had been having to subsidise 
himself from his own pocket, and that he had not found this easy. 
Indeed, were it not for a benefactor who had helped him when he 
arrived in Dyrrakhion at the end of 1089, he would not even have 
been able to feed himself: ‘kai viv, et ut ó &ytóc uov abbévtnc 
б BeouipNntoc лротооёВаотос mpoonvec pe edséEaTo кой 
TETÜTOKÉ LE Aaufiaveiv xpeíav туб, кої adTod тоб prov 
évdene av ётбүҳауоу, EvSEKA xpóvovc KEKTNHEVOS @лб TV 
прообутоу wot бїо1їкобивуос.?'? 

Although Basil does not reveal the name of his generous benefactor, 
the fact that his patron had the title of protosebastos provides some 
clue as to his identity. Certainly, modern commentators have not been 
slow to state that the individual in question can only have been Adrian 
Komnenos, the younger of the Emperor Alexios L^ There is good 


50. W. Holtzmann, ‘Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Kaiser Alexios I und Papst 
Urban II im Jahre 1089’, BZ 28 (1928) 38-67, D. Stiernon, ‘Basile de Reggio, le 
dernier métropolite grec de Calabre', Rivista di Storia della Chiesa in Italia 18 (1964) 
189-226, A. Becker, Papst Urban II 1088-99 (2 vols., Stuttgart 1964-88) II, 88ff. 

51. Holtzmann, 'Unionsverhandlungen', 46, 65. Basil does not say that he had been 
ejected from his seat in Calabria, rather that he was been prevented from taking it 
since his election (“кол борот бло тоб O0póvov') — which should therefore be dated 
to c.1078, Stiernon, “Basile de Reggio’, 191-6. 

52. Holtzmann, ‘Unionsverhandlungen’, 64, Becker, Urban, Il, 74ff. 

53. Holtzmann, ‘Unionsverhandlungen’, 66. 

54. For example, L. Stiernon, *Notes de titulaire et de prosopographie byzantines — 
Adrien (Jean) et Constantin Comnéne, sébastes', REB 21 (1963) 195 and n. 97, Stiernon, 
‘Basile de Reggio’, 204, Gautier, Théophylacte, 44-5. Barzos does not consider this 
piece of evidence in his survey of the life and career of Adrian Komnenos, K. Barzos, 
H yeveadoyia riv Коџупуфу (2 vols., Thessalonica 1984) I, 114-7. 
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reason to suspect that it was Adrian who had been so kind to Basil. 
We know, of course, from the Alexiad that Adrian had been given 
the title of protosebastos some time after Alexios’ accession to the 
throne in 1081: ‘mpdc de кої 'A8piavóc ó aderAhoc avtod (the 
Emperor) лротооёВаотос diotal леріфауёотатос̧.'5 The 
Epitome Historión of John Zonaras says much the ѕате.% 

Other sources also confirm that Adrian held this title during his 
brother’s reign. The text of a grant awarding Adrian personal patrimony 
over (as well as the tax revenues of) the islet of Kassandra in 1084 not 
only refers to the Emperor’s brother as protosebastos (and pansebastos) 
but also provides a secure date by which we know that Adrian must 
have had this title.” The list of those who were present at the synod 
held at Blakhernai, which most probably took place in the early 1090s, 
record the attendance of ‘tpwtooeBaotov кої ueyóAov боџрєотікоо 
KÜp 'A8pi&vov.'* Although not possible to date, five seals exist which 
we can state with some confidence belonged to the individual in question, 
and which record Adrian with the title of protosebastos.? 

It is tempting, of course, to accept to the conclusion that Adrian 
must have been Basil of Reggio's patron. We should, however, be 
cautious here, not least because of the fact that we know that Adrian 


55. Alexiad, ШАА, 96. 

56. In fact Zonaras is misleading here, since he says that Adrian was made Great 
Domestic and given the title of protosebastos at the start of Alexios' reign, Zonaras, 
XVIIL20, Ш, 732. However, Adrian only became Great Domestic in the mid-1080s, 
after the death of Gregory Pakourianos — Alexios' original appointment as Domestic 
after the Emperor's accession. See Alexiad, П.4, 64; VII.1, 204, and Skoulatos, 
Personnages, 5-6, Barzos, l'eveaAoyía, I, 115. 

57. Actes de Lavra, eds. P. Lemerle, N. Svoronos, A. Guillou, D. Papachryssanthou, 
(Paris 1970) 247. 

58. P. Gautier, “Le synode des Blachernes (fin 1094)’, REB 29 (1971) 217. For some 
comments on the date, see ibid., 280-4. 

59. The fact that the seals refer to Adrian Komnenos, protosebastos and Great Domestic 
of the West, provide a clear indication that they did once belong to the Adrian Komnenos 
who was the brother of Alexios I, and not to any other member of the Komnenos 
family: only one other individual of the family is known to have had the same first 
name, and there is no evidence to suggest that this person also held the position of 
Domestic, Barzos, l'eveaAoyía, 1, 158-69. There are three seals in the collections at 
Dumbarton Oaks, Nesbitt and Oikonomides, Byzantine seals, Y, 6-7. Two other seals, 
bearing the same legend, but struck with a different boulloterion have been published 
by G. Schlumberger, Sigillographie de l'Empire byzantin (Paris 1884) 639. 
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Komnenos was not the only person who held the rank of protosebastos 
during this period. Other individuals held this title in the late 11th 
Century. One of these, the Doge of Venice, whom the Emperor “тоф 
TOV лротосеєВаотбу HEAT! uer& тйс póyac &ériunoev', can 
logically be ruled out as Basil of Reggio’s patron.” So can Philaretos 
Braakhamios, whose career was not only centred firmly on the other 
extremity of Byzantine interest and authority, that is to say in the 
east of Asia Minor and above all on Antioch, and who was almost 
certainly dead by the end of the 1080s and by the time of Basil’s 
visit to Dyrrakhion.”' 

However, there is no reason to think that the other person who 
had the rank of protosebastos, namely Michael Taronites, cannot have 
been the benefactor in question. According to the Alexiad, soon after 
Alexios’ accession in 1081, “тїтїшптөл кої 6 Tapwveitne кої 
yaufpóc ёл’ абе^фї тоб BaoiAéoc лротооёВоотбс тє Kai 
лротођєоті&ртос.'® Anna Komnene does not reveal how long it 
was after her father took the throne that Taronites was honoured in 
this way, nor provide any indication as to whether the award of the 
titles were simultaneous.” 

Although Michael’s titles and his relationship with the Emperor 
place him at the highest echelons of power in this period, it should 


60. Alexiad, VI.5, 178. While it is not impossible that the Doge might have helped 
Basil — there was, after all, a Venetian community in Dyrrakhion in this period — 
one might have expected the cleric to identify his patron more clearly had it been the 
Doge. This, coupled with the lack of an obvious motivation and the logistical questions 
that it raises, would seem to make it highly unlikely that Basil’s benefactor had been 
from Venice. Anna Komnene’s account of the privileges accorded to Venice and of 
the title being awarded to the Doge was almost certainly drawn from an original 
document, Ia. Liubarskii, ‘Ob instochnikakh “Aleksiady” Anny Komninoi’, VV 25 
(1965) 117. Also see Т. Tafel and С. Thomas (eds.), Urkunden zur dlteren Handels 
und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig (3 vols., Vienna 1857) Ш, 52. 

61. 1-С. Cheynet and J-F. Vannier, Etudes Prosopographiques (Paris 1986) 66-74. 

62. Alexiad, 11.4, 95-6. 

63. Anna does seem to imply that the titles were awarded around the time of Alexios’ 
accession, since this section of the text deals with the decisions made by the new 
Emperor in the first days of his reign. However, the fact that the author is vague here, 
stating that Taronites’ titles were awarded ‘кот’ &keivo бє ka1pod’, without providing 
a clear reference point, means that we should be careful of taking what we are told 
at face value, ibid. 
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be said that little else is known about Taronites’ career. We know 
that he was given the title of panhypersebastos at some point in 
Alexios’ reign, though certainly before the mid-1090s, when he was 
implicated in a major plot against the Emperor.“ He appears to have 
been exiled as a result. However, there seems little reason to doubt 
that, at the time of Basil of Reggio’s arrival in Dyrrakhion, Michael 
may have held the title of protosebastos and that he had yet to fall 
foul of the Emperor. 

There is, though, little to tie either Adrian or Michael to Dyrrakhion, 
or to the person of Basil of Reggio for that matter. None of the five 
letters that Adrian received from Theophylact of Ohrid mention that 
the Domestic had visited Dyrrakhion, Ohrid or other nearby towns 
and/or regions. Likewise, the fact that Theophylact was in contact 
with Adrian in the first place cannot be used to indicate Adrian’s 
presence or interest in Epirus: as the corpus of Theophylact’s letter 
shows, and as has been clearly demonstrated by recent commentary 
on this subject, the archbishop of Bulgaria maintained a very wide 
circle of correspondence indeed, and it would be foolish to try to 
read too much into the fact that Adrian was among those who received 
regular missives from Ohrid.“ 

Indeed, if anything, we should prefer the identification of Taronites 
as Basil’s patron to that of Adrian Komnenos. After all, the implication 
from Basil’s letter to the Patriarch is that the protosebastos who 
helped him had done so when he reached Dyrrakhion.* But if Basil 
arrived in Epirus at the end of 1089 (as seems clear from his letter), 
then it is worth at least questioning why Adrian was in Dyrrakhion 
at a time when one might reasonably have expected the head of the 
military to have been pre-occupied with the problems posed by the 


64. Alexiad, ІХ.6, 272; ІХ.8, 276. Modern scholars invariably date the conspiracy 
of Nikephoros Diogenes, in which Taronites was implicated, to 1094, Chalandon, 
Essai, 150, B. Leib, ‘Complots à Byzance contre Alexis Ier Comnéne’, BS 23 (1962) 
256, Liubarskii, Aleksiada, 549, nn. 893, 897, Skoulatos, Personnages, 235-6, Cheynet, 
Pouvoir, 98-9, and nn. 2-3, and 395. 

65. The report of Taronites' involvement in the Diogenes plot is followed by a lacuna 
in the text, Alexiad, IX.8, 276. 

66. Mullett, Byzantine archbishop, 79-222. 

67. Holtzmann, ‘Unionsverhandiungen’, 64. 
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Pechenegs — problems which by the end of the 1080s had become 
acute.® While Taronites was evidently one of the most senior figures 
in the Byzantine hierarchy in the later 11th Century, he is conspicuous 
by his absence from the accounts of the many military campaigns 
and expeditions which were undertaken in the first part of Alexios’ 
reign.” In this way, then, his presence in Dyrrakhion in this period 
and his identification as Basil's patron would be considerably easier 
to explain than that of Adrian Komnenos. 

There is, however, one other possible solution here. The most 
obvious benefactor, of course, is John Doukas. In the first place, as 
doux of Dyrrakhion, Doukas would have been the natural person for 
the bishop of Reggio to turn to both for financial and political support, 
particularly since the governor of the town appears to have had at 
least some role in monitoring if not intervening in affairs in Apulia 
and Calabria following the collapse of Byzantine authority in southern 
Italy in the second half of the 11th Century. And it is also easier to 
understand why the individual who thought it important to offer Basil 
of Reggio assistance had not done so for purely charitable motives 
— as Adrian Komnenos and Michael Taronites would have to have 
done — but that the support proffered to the cleric was set in the 
wider context of the doux of Dyrrakhion maintaining a senior member 
of the Byzantine clergy in southern Italy.” 

Nor are these the only reasons to suspect that Basil’s backing had 
come from John Doukas. The very fact that we know that John was 
doux of Dyrrakhion in the late 1080s and early 1090s provides a 
reason for him to have been in the town at the time of Basil of 


68. Chalandon, Essai, 112-34, Zlatarski, Istoriya, ЇЇ, 184ff, Diaconu, Pétchénégues, 
112ff. 

69. N. Adontz, ‘Les Taronites à Byzance’, B. 11 (1936) 531-51. Also see Barzos, 
Teveadoyia, I, 128, Skoulatos, Personnages, 211-2. 

70. Basil does not say why the protosebastos treated him so kindly. While it is 
perfectly plausible to suppose that the individual in question acted for entirely altruistic 
reasons, it is important to stress that an additional — if not an alternative — context 
can be suggested in the case where John Doukas can be shown to have been a possible 
benefactor. 
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Reggio’s arrival.” This too points more convincingly to Doukas than 
to Adrian Komnenos and Michael Taronites — neither of whom 
appear to have had any connection with Dyrrakhion and neither of 
whom can be shown to have even visited this town.” Moreover, the 
fact that Basil evidently felt that identifying his patron only by his 
title — rather than by his name — would be enough for the Patriarch 
to know who this individual was, also points us towards Doukas: 
given that we know that the rank of protosebastos was held by at 
least three people during this period, one might have expected Basil 
of Reggio to have been explicit in naming his benefactor — unless 
of course he thought that the recipient of his letter would have no 
difficulty in knowing who the individual in question was. 

But while the hypothesis that it was John Doukas, doux of 
Dyrrakhion, who had helped Basil of Reggio is an attractive one, it 
rests on us being able to find evidence that shows that John did in 
fact hold the title of protosebastos. The Alexiad does not help us 
here. Although Doukas plays a prominent role in Anna Komnene’s 
account of her father’s reign, the author only records John’s rank in 
two passages in the text, on both occasions calling him Great Duke 
of the Fleet (‘uéyac 805€ тоб otdAov’).” It is curious that these 
passages almost certainly represent a duplication of material by the 
author.” Anna fails to mention Doukas’ rank elsewhere in the Alexiad, 
instead referring to him as the grandson of the Caesar, John 
Doukas, as brother-in-law to the Emperor (‘yovatkadeadoc тоб 
avtoKpatopoc’), or with no title at all.” 


71. Although we can deduce the approximate date of Basil’s arrival in Dyrrakhion, 
there is no evidence that allows us to state with any certainty that John Doukas was 
— or was not — in the town at the time. 

72. Of course, the fact that there is no evidence to link Adrian or Michael with 
Dyrrakhion is not conclusive, as this may simply reflect the limitations of the various 
sources for this period. But while there are obvious dangers in using the silence of 
the sources to draw firm conclusions here, it is worth at least noting that there is 
nothing to suggest that either individual had ever been in Dyrrakhion in the later 
1080s or, for that matter, at any other point in Alexios' reign. 

73. Alexiad, VIL8, 226; IX.1, 259, 262. 
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Other sources confirm that John did indeed hold the rank of Great 
Duke (presumably ‘тоб отблор’) during Alexios’ reign.” More 
important here, however, is the primary evidence that reveals other 
titles that Doukas had in this period. The records of the synod of 
Blakhernai reveal that in addition to the rank of Great duke (*ueycAov 
SovKOC',) John was addressed by the title of sebastos — a fact also 
attested to by the life of St. Meletios, which says that the leader of 
a major imperial expedition against Crete was ‘tO оєВаотоу 
'o&vvnv, © Добкас то ёк тоб yévovc ёлобуриоу.’” Meanwhile, 
the typikon of the Theotokos Kekhairotomene, set ош at the start of 
the 12th Century, states that prayers were to be said for a John 
Doukas, ‘pansebastos sebastos’, who we can identify with some 
certainty as the individual in question, and not another member of 
the Doukas family with the same first name.” 

At first glance, then, evidence from these sources appears to show 
that Basil of Reggio’s patron cannot have been John Doukas. In the 
first place, none of these sources record Doukas as holding the title 
of protosebastos. Moreover, it would also seem to be of some 
significance that we have two pieces of primary evidence that we 
can date to the years immediately after Basil’s letter was sent that 
record Doukas’ title as only that of sebastos and not the (higher) title 
of protosebastos.” 

However, caution can be urged here. After all, a letter of Theophylact 
of Ohrid, almost certainly sent to Doukas around the time that the 
latter had been recalled from Dyrrakhion — and therefore before the 
Blakhernai synod and before the expedition against Crete — refers 
to John as pansebastos, a title that one might assume to be higher 


76. For example, Doukas is referred to by this title in the typikon of the Pantokrator, 
P. Gautier, ‘L’obituaire du typikon du Pantokrator’, REB 27 (1969) 254. 

77. For the Blakhernai reference, see Gautier, ‘Blachernes’, 217; for the life of St. 
Meletios, see V. Vasilievski, ‘NiKoAdov Ms0óvnc : Bíoc MeAeríov тоб véov', 
Pravoslavnyi Palestinskii Sbornik 17 (1886) 27. 

78. P. Gautier, ‘Le typikon de la Théotokos Kécharitóméné', REB 43 (1985) 125, 
Skoulatos, Personnages, 149, Polemis, Doukai, 69. 

79. For John's expedition against Crete, see H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la Mer (Paris 
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than that of sebastos.® This is useful information since, even though 
we cannot establish for certain when Doukas was awarded this title, 
it does allow us to establish that Doukas must have held the rank of 
sebastos soon after Basil sent his letter to the Patriarch, if not before. 

The suggestion by one modern scholar that Theophylact may have 
used the ‘pan-’ prefix here (and on many other occasions), as a polite 
form of address is particularly intriguing in this respect. The fact that 
other studies have suggested that Theophylact was not the only person 
in this period to inflate titles when addressing high-ranking figures 
in the Komnenian establishment raises the question of whether Basil 
may not also be affecting a form of flattery by calling his patron 
proto-sebastos, rather than sebastos.?! 

And of course, even if Basil's identification of his benefactor as 
protosebastos is not a device, the possibility exists that the cleric 
simply got his patron's title wrong in his letter to Nicholas III 
Grammatikos. While this is certainly a speculative hypothesis, it is 
perhaps not one that should be dismissed out of hand: after all, 
prosopographic and sigillographic studies make it plain that the same 
person could hold a variety of different titles during their lifetime.” 
It is, however, unclear as to how people became aware of the change 
in other people's titles and dignities. As a result, then, it surely cannot 
have been unusual for mistakes to be made, particularly when referring, 
as Basil of Reggio does, to a third party. Moreover, if Basil had made 
an error here, referring to John Doukas as protosebastos (rather than 
as sebastos), it is not hard to see why, since this title was after all 


80. The letter, which praises Doukas as saviour of Bulgaria, surely dates to before 
either the Blakhernai synod or the expedition against Crete, Theophylact, viii, 153, 
and above, n. 48. For some comments on titles during the reign of Alexios I, see 
Н. Hohlweg, Beiträge zur Verwaltunsgeschichte des ostrómischen Reiches unter den 
Komnenen (Munich 1965); Ahrweiler, Byzance, 204-5; A. Kazhdan, Sotsial'nyi sostav 
&ospodstvuiushego klassa Vizantii XI-XII vv. (Moscow 1974) 171ff, N. Oikonomides, 
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6 (1976) 125-52, esp. 126-8. 

81. Mullett, Byzantine archbishop, 169, n. 37. Also see here L. Stiernon, ‘Notes de 
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held by at least one of the Emperor’s brothers, as well as by at least 
one of his brothers-in-law.? So for Basil to use this title for one of 
the most senior figures in Byzantium, one Alexios' closest intimates, 
who was also indeed a brother-in-law of the Emperor — might not 
have been a surprising mistake to make. 

In fact, though, there is a piece of evidence that reveals that John 
Doukas did indeed hold the title of protosebastos in this period. In 
a charter setting out the physical and geographical limits of some of 
the lands at Iviron, specific reference is made to an individual who 
held the title in question here. Thus, the charter of George Xeros 
refers to ‘6 (tpwto)ceBaotoc Ki(p) lo(&vvnc) ò yovaixade(Adoc) 
тоб Kpat(arod) (кой) ay(iov) nud(v) Во(отлёо)с’.** The original 
document clearly shows an abbreviative prefix marking here relative 
to the title, leaving little doubt that John’s rank was not simply that 
of sebastos, but higher.5 As Lefort, Oikonomides and Papachryssanthou 
have suggested, this entirely conventional and unsurprising 
abbreviation should most likely and credibly mean that the title be 
read as protosebastos.** 

Even though there is no indication of a surname here, there can 
be little doubt that the person referred to here is John Doukas. That 
this is the case can be confirmed not only by the individual's first 
name, but also by the further qualifications that this John was not 
only the brother-in-law of the Emperor, but also that he was the 
brother of the Emperor's sister (and not related by marriage in any 
other way). And finally, the fact that the text includes the names of 
judges from Boleron, Strymon and Thessaloniki which correspond 
with what can be found in other documents and evidence around the 
end of the 1080s and at the start of the last decade of the 11th Century, 


83. Above, 79-92. Isaac Komnenos was ranked second only to Alexios in the imperial 
hierarchy, and held the title of sebastokrator, Alexiad, Ш.4, 95. The title(s) held by 
the Emperor's other brother, Nikephoros Komnenos, are unknown, although we do 
know that he was appointed admiral of the fleet some point after Alexios had taken 
the throne, ibid., and Skoulatos, Personnages, 232-3, Barzos, l'eveaAoyía, I, 118-20. 
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means that we can reach a basic conclusion about the date of this 
charter which is consistent (at least from the point of view of timing) 
with the hypothesis that Doukas held the title of protosebastos at the 
time of Basil of Reggio’s arrival in Dyrrakhion around the end of 
1089." 

Of course, it is not easy to explain why no other source refers to 
John Doukas with the title in question. The fact that other sources do 
not refer to Doukas as protosebastos is problematic, and it is not clear 
why John was evidently more commonly known simply as sebastos. 
Nevertheless, the process of trying to establish that John Doukas could 
indeed have been the protosebastos referred to by Basil of Reggio is 
useful in so far as it shows that there may be an alternative to the 
identification of Adrian Komnenos as the individual in question. As 
a result, therefore, we may not need to seek an explanation for the 
Great Domestic’s presence in Dyrrakhion at a time when we would 
have expected to find him at the forefront of the Byzantine military’s 
efforts to deal with the Pechenegs. And, of course, it also serves to 
shed a little light — however dim — on the prosopography of this 
period and on John Doukas’ career in Epirus, both subjects where 
there are limitations to the primary evidence which is available to us. 

In contrast, then, we know a good deal more about the activities 
of John’s probable successor in Dyrrakhion, who was appointed 
following the recall of the Emperor’s brother-in-law to lead the 
offensive against the Turks who had seized several key points along 
the coast of western Asia Міпог. It may well be that Doukas’ 
replacement as doux was John Komnenos, the son of the sebastokrator 
Isaac, and consequently the nephew of the Emperor. Several seals 
belonging to this individual survive.” There is the possibility, however, 


87. Ibid., 158. 

88. Anna reports John’s recall, Alexiad, УП.8, 225-6, and again at Alexiad, IX.1, 
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that another individual may have served as doux after John Doukas 
and before John Komnenos, for neither the Alexiad (nor any other 
source for that matter), explicitly links the appointment of the latter 
with the departure of the former.” In this respect, therefore, it is 
worth noting that we can identify at least one other governor of the 
town in precisely this period who would be unknown but for the 
evidence of a single source.”! 

The confusing and contradictory chronology of the Alexiad requires 
us to keep an open mind here. Anna Komnene implies that John 
Komnenos had become doux by 1092 or by 1093 at the latest, a date 
that is invariably accepted by modern commentators.” However, 
careful reading of the text suggests we would be wrong to accept 
this too hastily. The author tells us that John Komnenos was governor 
of Dyrrakhion when the Emperor undertook a campaign against the 
Serbs.” However, the author does not tell us when this campaign 
actually took place. What she does say, however, is that her father 
decided to lead an expedition in response to Constantine Bodin's 
attacks on imperial territory. These attacks had begun, Anna says 
rather arcanely, ‘uet ӧлттђу nAtov zepibopàv.'* But the author 
says nothing that reveals how much time elapsed after Bodin's attacks 
before the Emperor decided something had to be done. In other words, 
we cannot reliably use the date of Bodin's attacks to date John 
Komnenos' appointment as doux of Dyrrakhion. 

That we should be cautious here is also clear from the problems 
presented by what the Alexiad tells us about John Doukas' spell as 
governor of the town. Anna says that her uncle had been doux of 
Dyrrakhion for eleven years (‘EviavTobc лрӧс̧ TH Evi SEKa’).” This 


90. No modern commentator acknowledges the possibility that John Doukas might 
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comment has proved deeply confusing for Byzantine scholars, who 
have suggested various solutions in their attempts to square the circle 
here and to suggest ways of bending the evidence here to fit neatly 
into a chronological framework." It may be that Anna was indeed 
mistaken about the length of Doukas' spell in Dyrrakhion. However, 
it is equally possible that John Komnenos did not replace Doukas 
until 1094, given that we know the latter was not appointed before 
1083 — and perhaps not even until 1096, when we find the first 
specific references to John Komnenos as doux of Dyrrakhion with 
regard to the First Crusade and its passage across the western part 
of Byzantium.” 

Whenever John Komnenos was sent to the town as governor, 
though, the fact that he was the son of the Emperor’s elder brother 
meant that he was an obvious candidate for this position. As we have 
seen, Alexios evidently saw command of Dyrrakhion as crucial, and 
this was why he had entrusted two of his brothers-in-law with the 
defence of the town and with the other duties that accompanied it 
during the first part of his reign. The appointment of another close 
relative, of whose loyalty Alexios could be sure, therefore provides 
another marker for the prominence of the town at the end of the 11th 
Century. 

John’s performance as governor of the town, however, left much 
to be desired. In the first place, as Anna makes clear, the Emperor’s 
nephew was out of his depth when it came to dealing with the Serbs 
to the north of Dyrrakhion. Inexperienced and impetuous, it seems 
that John was personally and directly responsible for at least two 


97. E.g. V. Zlatarskii, *Namestnitsi upraviteli na B’lgariya prez tsaruvaneto na Aleksii 
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crushing and humiliating defeats at the hands of Bolkan, a Serb 
leader.” To make matters worse, these defeats came after Alexios had 
decided to substantially bolster the troops at John’s disposal and had 
sent a large detachment to the north-western Balkans with the intention 
of forcing the Serbs to keep the terms of a previously arranged truce.' 
The result was that Bolkan was able to plunder imperial territories 
unchecked, sacking several (unnamed) towns, before ‘Snudcac 
блоута лолАцу TE Atíav EKEIDEV GEAGUEVOG eic тђу otkeiav 
bmEOTPEWE xópav. 

John's inefficiency and ineptitude had wider implications too than 
simply encouraging the Serbs or embarrassing the Emperor, for the 
result of the defeats and failure to maintain the Byzantine frontier 
and to keep pressure on the Serbs was that Alexios decided to lead 
a major expedition to this region himself." This was of some 
significance, not least since it meant that the Emperor could not 
concentrate on matters elsewhere. And this in turn provided the context 
for what was perhaps the greatest challenge which Alexios was to 
encounter during the course of his reign — and certainly the most 
important internal threat to his authority that he was to experience 
— namely the attempted coup of Nikephoros Diogenes.'? 

John's appointment as doux was therefore not wholly opportune 
for Alexios, being not only responsible for the situation in the north- 
western Balkans getting out of hand, but also for provoking and 
stimulating pressures within Byzantium and within the aristocracy. 
But the fact that the Emperor was prepared and willing to send a 
young, untested relative with little or no military experience, points 
clearly to the sensitivity of Dyrrakhion as a command position and 
for the need, above all else, for a doux whose loyalty to Alexios 
would (at least in theory) be guaranteed. 
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What is also instructive here is the fact that, while John appears 
to have been selected purely on the basis of his familial relationship 
to the Emperor — and therefore for his likely reliability and 
trustworthiness — Alexios’ nephew was himself embroiled in a plot, 
or at least dark rumours of a plot, some time after his dispatch to 
Dyrrakhion. It is not without some irony, therefore, that not long 
after his arrival in the town, suspicions were soon raised about his 
commitment to the Emperor. 

According to the Alexiad — the only source to report doubts about 
John Komnenos — rumours began to circulate that John had been 
plotting against the Emperor. These doubts were first brought to 
Alexios’ attention by a series of letters (‘ypa&ppata’) which he 
received from the Archbishop of Bulgaria, presumably therefore, none 
other that Theophylact of Ohrid.'* Although neither John’s motivations 
nor his intentions are clear, Alexios took rumours of his nephew's 
intriguing seriously enough to summon him immediately from 
Dyrrakhion to explain himself." Anna Komnene's account suggests 
that there were members of the imperial family who needed little 
convincing that John was guilty and were more than happy to gossip 
about the possibility of his guilt and to speculate about his likely 
Ғаѓе.'% 

Alexios was rather more careful in his handling of this issue, no 
doubt as a result of his concerns about the implications of the treachery 
(or potential treachery) of so close a relative. This explains why, 
having received reports of John’s plotting, the Emperor did not simply 
dismiss his nephew as doux, or deal with him in an even more decisive 
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manner. Instead, Alexios simply summoned John to join him at 
Philippopolis — where the Emperor had established his camp en 
route to the north-western Balkans and towards the troublesome 
Serbs.'” While Alexios’ reaction appears at first glance lenient and 
calm, the fact that the Emperor took precautions to deal with John 
in the case that the latter did not prove co-operative, shows that there 
was more at stake here than an over-ambitious provincial governor. 
Hence, Argyros Karatzas was sent to Dyrrakhion to fetch the Emperor’s 
nephew, with clear instructions how to proceed: if John resisted or 
delayed his uncle’s summons, he would be arrested and, presumably, 
tried. It seems, moreover, that in this instance, Karatzas himself would 
assume command of the town — at least on a temporary basis." 

As it turned out, John did respond positively to the Emperor and 
made for Philippopolis without great ado. In what was clearly a set- 
piece aimed at limiting damage to Alexios personally and to the 
Komnenoi in general, the Emperor’s nephew was not cross-examined 
or even charged with plotting of any kind. Instead, he was told of 
the allegations which had been made against him in front of an 
audience made up of Alexios’ closest family and intimates — namely 
the Emperor himself, his elder brother Isaac, his younger brother 
Isaac and his brother-in-law, Nikephoros Melissenos — before being 
dismissed and sent back to Dyrrakhion.'* 

In this respect, then, it should be stressed that it is not clear from 
the Alexiad whether or not John actually was guilty of conspiring 
against Alexios, what (if anything) he was plotting, or for that matter, 
why the Emperor’s nephew might have been tempted to start a revolt, 
and what he might have expected to achieve by doing so. Certainly, 
Anna’s harsh words about her cousin’s time as doux of Dyrrakhion, 
and particularly the author’s careful undermining of and sniping at 
John’s abilities and performance suggest that the rumours about him 
were not without substance. But most important of all here is the 
reaction of the sebastokrator Isaac, John’s father and Alexios elder 
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brother — who had rushed to Philippopolis as soon as he heard that 
John had been summoned to answer charges against himself — which 
might also be seen as pointing to the conclusion that the gossip about 
John was certainly credible, even if it was not true. 

Alexios’ own response is also of some significance here. The fact 
that the Emperor was prepared to give John the benefit of the doubt 
and to administer a dressing-down (and nothing worse) provides an 
important clue to the methods which Alexios sought to use, and 
indeed the choices which he was able to make, in order to dominate 
the state and to preserve his authority. For Alexios’ handling of this 
episode point raises the question of whether the Emperor was not in 
a strong enough position to deal with a challenge from within his 
own family — whether real or not — in a firm and decisive manner, 
for this brought with it the risk of exposing greater and potentially 
even more serious rifts within the nascent ruling elite. 

And it goes without saying too, in the specific context of an analysis 
of the governors of Dyrrakhion, that it is almost of secondary 
importance to establish whether John was guilty or not anyway: the 
very fact that he was doux of this town made him — as it had to at 
least some of his predecessors in the 11th Century — a natural focus 
of distrust and suspicion. This again says a great deal about the 
importance of the town and of the command position in this period. 

In spite of John’s military incompetence and doubts about his 
loyalty, it comes as something of a surprise therefore to find that the 
Emperor’s nephew was allowed to remain in Dyrrakhion as doux in 
the first place rather than being replaced by someone more reliable. 
The obvious explanation here is that John’s sacking would have come 
at a price to the Emperor which he was not able or not willing to 
pay — in terms of an obvious and inevitable falling out within the 
small group of individuals at the top of Byzantine (Komnenian) 
hierarchy in the late 11th Century. 

Perhaps too there were no other suitable candidates to replace John 
as doux. In other words, the Emperor left his nephew in command 
of Dyrrakhion since he was not confident that anyone more dependable 
could be found to carry out the relevant duties. Certainly it would 
make some sense that John was not replaced since, however unreliable 
he had been, and however many headaches he had caused Alexios, 
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there were no other decent alternatives available whom the Emperor 
could be confident would actually be more trustworthy — a hypothesis 
that might say a good deal about the domestic situation in Byzantium 
before and during the period of the First Crusade. 

Doubts about John’s loyalty and competence might, however, be 
set against the remarkable corpus of letters addressed to the doux by 
Theophylact of Ohrid. It is certainly striking that none of the eight 
letters say anything that would make us think that the conduct of the 
Emperor’s nephew had been anything but exemplary, and instead 
suggest that John had been an effective and productive governor of 
Dyrrakhion.'? Indeed, in one letter, the archbishop of Ohrid is fulsome 
in his praise and thanks John for wonderful things that he had done 
for what would appear to be the north-western Balkans as a whole." 

Naturally, Theophylact’s letters need to be treated with some caution 
— not only in this instance, but also in general, since the cleric’s 
tendency to lavish exaggerated praise on the recipients of his missives 
more obviously points to a desire in the first place to ingratiate himself 
with a wide and influential network of individuals as possible, and 
also (presumably) to a more pragmatic goal of bringing about 
intervention, protection and support as and where necessary." It is 
therefore worth noting that Theophylact's letters to John involve a 
series of specific requests which the archbishop sought to resolve by 
asking for the help of the doux of Dyrrakhion.'? As a result, then, 
the letters may hide rather more mixed feelings that Theophylact may 
have had about the Emperor's nephew than he lets on. 

It may be, of course, that John did turn over a new leaf after being 
compromised and following his pronounced lack of success in dealing 
with the Serbs, deciding to make a great effort to behave in a more 
responsible (and appropriate) manner — and that this explains why 
Theophylact's letters are not negative to or about him. In this respect, 
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John’s behaviour and conduct during the First Crusade is eye-catching, 
for the evidence makes it clear that the Emperor’s nephew not only 
conducted himself loyally and conscientiously as the various Crusader 
armies passed through Dyrrakhion on their way to Constantinople, 
Antioch and Jerusalem, but if anything, that he carried out his duties 
with rather too much enthusiasm." 

One explanation here is that John proved to be so diligent and 
efficious in the discharge of his duties from the mid-1090s onwards 
because, for one reason or another, he needed to regain the Emperor's 
confidence and trust — which is of course consistent both with the 
hypothesis that John really had been plotting against Alexios, and 
also that he had been spared by the Emperor in spite of his guilt. 
Given the sometimes erratic performance of the Crusaders (at least 
with respect to Byzantium), and also the widely held view in 
contemporary Constantinople that all westerners had their price, it is 
not hard to see that John might have sought to take advantage of the 
passage of large numbers of armed men and to try to divert them to 
his own ends.'^ The fact then that his response to the Crusade was 
rather hawkish certainly does point to the doux falling back into line 
— though whether this was the result of contrition, because even he 
realised he would be out of his depth if he tried to recruit or influence 
western knights, or simply since his aims had not been so extensive 
in the first place is unclear. 

Where we can find some certainty though concerns the date of 
John's replacement in Dyrrakhion, not least since this is instructive 
for an understanding of how Alexios sought to minimise the risks 


114. Alexiad, X.7, 302-3. Several sources talk of John's efficious behaviour. Neither 
Raymond of Aguilers and the anonymous author of the Gesta Francorum mention 
John by name. Both, however, say that the doux of Dyrrakhion had been very zealous 
in his dealings with the Crusaders, Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Francorum qui 
ceperunt Jerusalem, RHC., Occ., Ш, 236, Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimit- 
anorum, ed. and tr. R. Hill, (London 1962) 6. Fulcher of Chartres only says that Hugh 
of Vermandois had been captured by the Byzantines soon after landing in Epirus and 
then ‘conducted to the Emperor at Constantinople’, Fulcher, Gesta, 1.6, 155. 

115. For Byzantine attitudes to the West in this period, see J. Shepard, ‘Aspects of 
Byzantine attitudes and policy towards the West in the 10th and 11th Centuries’, BF 
13 (1988) 67-118. 
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which the Crusade posed to himself and to his own position as 
Emperor. We know little about John’s time in Dyrrakhion after the 
passage of the first waves of Crusader armies through Epirus. He is 
mentioned in a single, brief reference in the Alexiad, where Anna 
notes that he was sent with an advance party against the Serbs, only 
to be heavily defeated (once again)."* The position of this reference 
in the text suggests that John's defeat took place around 1105 and 
shortly before Bohemond's attack on Byzantium at the start of the 
12th Century. There is, however, no external evidence that confirms 
this event, which means that acceptance of this date requires us to 
consider that the Alexiad is chronological reliable here." The fact 
that it is possible to show so many occasions where Anna Komnene's 
sequence of events is flawed means that we should be cautious here."* 
Certainly, our suspicions should be raised by the fact that what the 
author tells us about John's relations with the Serbs is vague and 
provides few substantive details. It is also striking that there are 
obvious echoes of the dealings of the Emperor's nephew and 
Byzantium's neighbours at this point in the text with another section 
of the Alexiad, which suggests that this episode has been duplicated 
by the author, no doubt unwittingly.'? 

We know that John was no longer doux by 1106, when his brother 
Alexios Komnenos was governor of the town.’ However, John must 
have left Dyrrakhion some time before this date. In the first place, 
we know from an act preserved at the monastery of Iviron on Mount 
Athos that John was appointed to a new command position by Larissa 
at the end of 1103.?' While it is tempting to suppose that it was 
Dyrrakhion that John left to assume his new duties, there is little 


116. Alexiad, ХПА, 369. 

117. Chalandon takes the Alexiad at face value here, Essai, 239. C.f. Liubarskii, 
Aleksiada, 589, n. 1235. 

118. For some comments on the chronological unreliability of the Alexiad, see Ia. 
Liubarskii, ‘Zamechaniya k khronologii XI knigi “Aleksiada” Anny Komninoi’, VV 
24 (1963) 47-56, R-J. Lilie, Byzantium and the Crusader states, tr. J. Morris, and 
J. Ridings (Oxford 1993) 259-276. 

119. C.f. Alexiad, XIL4, 369 and IX.4, 168-9. 

120. Alexiad, XII.4, 369. 

121. Љіғоп, П, 232. 
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direct evidence to state this with any confidence, not least since there 
is a possibility, after all, that John may have had one or more other 
position(s) between his departure from Dyrrakhion and his appointment 
and arrival in Larissa. 

Indeed, although the praktikon in question does not reveal what he 
was doing in that town, the fact that we are told that John Komnenos 
was in Nikopolis in 1101 raises the question and possibility as to whether 
he might have held a command position there at this time.'? In this 
respect, therefore, it is important to stress that there is nothing to tie 
John Komnenos to Dyrrakhion after the passage of the first waves of 
Crusaders through Epirus in the later 1090s, and that there is little direct 
evidence which ties him to the town at the start of the 12th Century. 

We can be sure, however, that John Komnenos was not succeeded 
by his brother Alexios as doux of Dyrrakhion. For not only is it 
possible to establish a clear terminus ante quem (1103 at the latest) 
for John's departure from the town, but it is also possible to identify 
another individual who almost certainly held the position of doux 
after John but before the appointment of his brother Alexios Komnenos. 
This is invariably ignored or overlooked by modern commentators.” 

Three letters survive that were written to a certain Bryennios by 
Theophylact of Ohrid. The recipient of one of these was evidently 
the husband of Anna Komnene, since the letter was addressed to the 
Emperor's son-in-law, and moreover to the panhypersebastos — à 
title we know Anna's husband held by 1108 at the latest."* As Gautier 


122. Ibid., 224. 

123. E.g. Stephenson, Frontier, 181. Liubarskii does not comment on whether Alexios 
Komnenos, nephew of the Emperor and son of the sebastokrator Isaac, succeeded his 
brother or whether another individual held this position after John. 

124. The letter was sent to “тё zavvzeposBáoro Bpvevvóo, TH yaußpð тоб 
Васлёос’, Theophylact, ivc, 483. We know that Bryennios held the title of 
panhypersebastos when he was sent to negotiate with Bohemond in 1108, Alexiad, 
XIIL11, 412. Zonaras implies that Bryennios was given the title of panhypersebastos 
at the time of his marriage to Anna Komnene, eldest child of the Emperor, Zonaras, 
XVIIL22, Ш, 739. The marriage is usually dated to 1097, e.g. С. Buckler, Anna 
Comnena (Oxford 1929) 42, P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos 1143- 
1180 (Cambridge 1993) 203. There is, however, no evidence to show when (or why) 
Bryennios was given this title, and the first reliable reference to Bryennios as 
panhypersebastos comes in the attack of Bohemond at the start of the 12th Century. 
Also note Oikonomides, ‘Organisation’, 127. 
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has argued convincingly, it is almost certain that the person who 
received the other two letters, identified as ‘td Bpvevviw, Tw 
ovpnevOépw тоб Baouéoc', and ‘tH SovKi Avppaxíov, TH 
Bpvevviw’, were one and the same individual — namely the father- 
in-law of the Emperor.” 

We do not know precisely when Bryennios was made doux of 
Dyrrakhion, how long he served there, or when he was replaced. It 
is unlikely that he was appointed to this position before 1096, when 
we know John Komnenos was still governor of the town, not least 
since the fact that Bryennios is referred to as the Emperor’s father- 
in-law — which evidently places his appointment after the marriage 
of Anna Komnene and his son, Nikephoros, an event that is typically 
dated to the later part of the 1090s."* Likewise, it is also probable 
that Bryennios held the position of doux before the appointment of 
Alexios Komnenos: the last letter that can be securely dated in 
Theophylact of Ohrid’s corpus of letters refers to 1108, which suggests 
that the two letters that were written to Bryennios were sent before 
this date. Since we know that Alexios Komnenos was governor of 
Dyrrakhion in 1106, the conclusion here is that Bryennios must have 
held his appointment some time between 1096-1106. 

Of course, Bryennios was a perfect choice for this position. With 
his son married to the Emperor's eldest daughter, and with the fortunes 
of his family so closely bound up with those of the Komnenoi, his 
loyalty was all but assured. If this had been an important factor in 
choosing the various doukes of Dyrrakhion since the start of the reign 
of Alexios I, then it must have been paramount at the very end of 
the 11th Century and at the start of the 12th — as successive waves 
of Crusaders swept eastwards. With many of these passing through 
Epirus and Dyrrakhion itself, the reliability of the governor of the 
town was critical. It is perhaps no coincidence, therefore, that the 
window for Bryennios being based in Dyrrakhion corresponds with 


125. Theophylact, Ixxxvi, cv, 453-5, 521. For the identity of this individual, see 
ibid., 41-3, Mullett, Byzantine archbishop, 359. As Mullett notes, Bryennios is referred 
to in both letters with the title of megalepiphanestatos, ibid., 169. 

126. E.g. Barzos, l'eveaAoyía, І, 178-80. 

127. Mullett, Byzantine archbishop, 69-70 and nn. 289-91. 
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a period where one might have expected the Emperor to choose very 
carefully who should be entrusted with the duties of dealing with the 
often ambitious and ill-disciplined foreigners who arrived in 
Byzantium, and organising escorts to see them safely through to 
Constantinople and then beyond.'* 

It is no surprise, then, that while we know little about Bryennios 
or about what he had done before he was sent to Dyrrakhion, he 
clearly represented a more mature and (presumably) a more experienced 
figure than John Komnenos, and was therefore on these grounds alone 
a safer and more appropriate choice for the town than the Emperor’s 
nephew at such a critical time. Nor was Bryennios’ age only important 
from a Byzantine perspective and from the point of view of reliability 
and loyalty to Alexios; for this must also have been significant for 
the Crusaders themselves, who must surely have been more likely to 
respect and listen to the advice of an older man, and the father-in- 
law of the Emperor at that. 

In other words, therefore, Bryennios’ appointment as doux not only 
had a context of the First Crusade and of the Emperor’s decision to 
install a mature, experienced and safe pair of hands in the town which 
was now the principal gateway not only to Byzantium and to 
Constantinople, but also, effectively, to the Holy Land itself; it also 
reflected the need to remove John Komnenos — a rash and hot- 
headed young man with a problematic (if not dubious) track-record 
— and to re-locate him where he, and therefore Alexios himself, 
would not be so exposed at a time when large numbers of armed 
knights were crossing from one side of the Empire to the other. 

Theophylact’s missives to Bryennios tell us little about the latter’s 
time in Dyrrakhion, although they do reveal the steps the cleric took 
to foster a close relationship with so influential a figure as the 
Emperor’s father-in-law. In addition to writing to Bryennios to welcome 
him to Epirus, therefore, he also took the opportunity to send him a 
hundred fish, no doubt both as a goodwill gesture and also to gain 
his friendship, confidence and protection.'? 


128. For the evidence escorts being provided by the Byzantines inn 1096-7, see 
S. Runciman, History of the Crusades (3 vols., Cambridge 1952-5) I, 156-7, France, 
Victory, 104-5. 

129. Theophanes, Ixxxvi, 453-5; cv, 521. 
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Our information about other doukes of Dyrrakhion during Alexios 
Fs reign is limited by the silence of the primary sources for the first 
two decades of the 12th Century. Neither of the two principal Byzantine 
narrative sources, namely the Alexiad and the Epitome Historién, 
contains much material on the second half of Alexios’ reign. There 
is very little in particular that relates to the last ten years of the 
Emperor’s rule — about Epirus or about other regions on the periphery 
of the Empire or beyond. 

It is therefore difficult to form any coherent conclusions about 
what was happening in Dyrrakhion in the latter part of Alexios’ reign. 
Indeed, we know of only one other governor of the town who we 
can say with some certainty held his position after the start of the 
12th Century. That this is a defective picture caused by the problems 
of the sources, rather than by a fall-off in the importance of Dyrrakhion 
or of the western flank of Byzantium generally is clear from the fact 
that this region was the focus of another major assault between 1106-8 
which, while Norman in leadership, also underlined the fact that 
Dyrrakhion still had a pivotal role to play as the natural point of 
contact between Byzantium and the West. 

The continuing importance of the town as a key listening post, as 
well as the first line of defence against any Norman, western or 
Crusader force explains why it was that the only other individual 
who is known to have had the position of doux of Dyrrakhion was, 
yet again, a close relative of the Emperor. What we know about the 
appointment of and the time spent in Dyrrakhion by Alexios Komnenos, 
younger son of the sebastokrator Isaac, and therefore nephew of the 
Emperor, comes entirely from the Alexiad. While the appointment of 
family members was not always a guarantee either of their loyalty 
or of their competence, it is striking that Anna Komnene goes out 
of her way to praise her cousin for his vigilance and for his prudence 
both before and during Bohemond's assault on Epirus in 1107-8.'? 
The author goes to great lengths to explain how Alexios proved 
himself to be more than a match for the attacking force.?' And it 


130. Alexiad, ХП.4, 369; XII.8, 378. 
131. Alexiad, XIIL3, 390-4. 
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also appears that the governor of Dyrrakhion played an important 
role as an intermediary between the Emperor and Bohemond in this 
period.'” 

Certainly, the fact that Dyrrakhion appears to have formed the 
focus of Bohemond’s attack — just as it had done in 1081-3 when 
it was captured by Robert Guiscard — also goes some way to 
underlining how important the town still was, and how highly prized 
possession remained at the start of the 12th Century. Thus, for all 
Bohemond’s repeated assurances that his attack was motivated by a 
desire to reach the Crusader States in order to reinforce Antioch and 
Jerusalem, the decision to invest so much time and so many resources 
in besieging Dyrrakhion points clearly to the conclusion that the town 
was perceived to offer substantial benefits to an occupier.'? 

Throughout the reign of Alexios I Komnenos, then, Dyrrakhion 
played a key role in the Byzantine political, and above all, military 
administration. Although the sources do not always make it easy for 
us to form a clear picture of what happened in the town itself or in 
its environs during this period, what we do know about the 
responsibilities of successive doukes of the town leave little doubt 
as to the importance of this command position. 

In the course of the 11th Century, the proximity of the town to 
southern Italy meant that Dyrrakhion served as a base for what limited 
Byzantine involvement and resistance there were in Apulia and Calabria 
in the face of the Norman conquest of southern Italy. As the Normans' 
ambitions grew, so too did the importance of the town — not least 
since it was precisely towards the western flank of the Empire that 
Robert Guiscard and Bohemond turned their attentions from the 1080s 
onwards. 

The Normans' ambitions on Dyrrakhion of course served to magnify 
the sensitivity the town, and predicated the appointment of a senior 
and above all a reliable doux to oversee the defence of the town. 


132. Alexiad, XIII.8, 406-7; ХШ.10, 410-1. 

133. Alexiad, XII.9, 382-3. Also see here J. Rowe, ‘Paschal II, Bohemund of Antioch 
and the Byzantine Empire', in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 49 (1966) 165-202 
for the background to and context for Bohemond’s attack on Byzantium. 
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So too did the fact that, towards the end of the 11th Century, Dyrrakhion 
assumed a further significance as it was the natural base from which 
to limit, if not curtail, the ambitions of others on the periphery of 
the Empire who were set on making gains at Byzantium’s expense. 
The fact that we know, for example, that at least two governors of 
the town appear to have spent a considerable amount of time trying 
to deal with the Serbs, and that the Emperor himself undertook at 
least one (and possibly more) expeditions to firm up the frontier to 
the north of Dyrrakhion, shows clearly just how important this town 
had become by the end of the 11th Century. 

It is no coincidence, therefore, that all the various governors of 
Dyrrakhion in Alexios’ reign were close relations of the Emperor. 
While it should be stressed that others too may have held this position 
between 1081-1118 — the problems of the source material and the 
basic lack of information certainly means that this is a possibility — 
it is striking to note that of those doukes that we do know of in this 
period, two were married to the Emperor’s sisters, two were his 
nephews (sons of Alexios' trusted elder brother), and one was almost 
certainly the father of Nikephoros Bryennios and therefore father-in- 
law to the Emperor. 

On the surface, then, a good example of the concentration of power 
in the hands of the imperial family that was so criticised by John 
Zonaras. But an alternative way of understanding Alexios’ 
appointments to Dyrrakhion is to see the Emperor doing all he could 
to ensure the loyalty of what had arguably become the most important 
— or at least the most sensitive — town in Byzantium in this period. 
And in this respect, the question worth asking is whether the dispatch 
of senior members of the imperial family to Dyrrakhion serves to 
tell us more about the weaknesses of Komnenian rule in its early 
days than it does about any stranglehold that Alexios might have 
sought to impose on the Empire by promoting his relatives to the 
key positions in Byzantium. 


Worcester College, Oxford 
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The supernatural protector 
of Constantinople: the Virgin 
and her icons in the tradition 

of the Avar siege’ 


BISSERA V. PENTCHEVA 


Abstract 


Previous scholarship has maintained that icons of the Virgin were carried in 
procession during the Avar siege of Constantinople in A.D. 626. Based on a 
close reading of the primary sources from the seventh to the fourteenth 
centuries, this paper will argue in contrast that a tight linkage between Marian 
icons and protection of the Byzantine capital did not occur until after 
Iconoclasm. The larger implications of this conclusion concern the evolution 
of the cult of the Virgin in Constantinople from its initial focus on relics to 
a cult centered on icons and icon processions as it emerged in the second 
half of the tenth century. 


In her influential studies on the Virgin in early Constantinople, Averil 
Cameron has argued that Marian icons played an important role during 
the Avar siege in A.D. 626.' Even earlier, Andre Frolow and Ernst 


* This article derives from my Ph.D. dissertation, B. Pentcheva, Images and Icons 
of the Virgin and Their Public in Middle Byzantine Constantinople (Harvard University 
2001). In addition to my advisors, Ioli Kalavrezou, Herbert Kessler, Irene Winter, and 
Jeffrey Hamburger, I would like to thank Leslie Brubaker, Michael McCormick, and 
Nicholas Constas for their insightful comments and constructive criticism. I am also 
grateful to Alexander Alexakis and Alice-Mary Talbot for their help with the Greek. 
Unless otherwise noted, all the translations from the Greek are mine. For the Old and 
New Testament quotations I have used: Septuaginta, ed. A. Rahlfs (Stuttgart 1935, 
rpt. 1979) and The Greek New Testament, eds K. Aland et al. (New York 1966, rpt. 
1998), for the English version, The Septuagint with the Apocrypha: Greek and English 
(London/New York 1851, rpt. Peabody, Mass. 1986). An expanded version of this 
argument will appear in my book, Images of the Virgin: Icons and their Public in 
Byzantium (Penn State University Press, forthcoming). 

1. A. Cameron, ‘The Theotokos in Sixth-Century Constantinople: A City Finds its 
Symbol’, Journal of Theological Studies 29/1 (1978) 79-108, eadem, ‘The Virgin’s 
Robe: an Episode in the History of Early Seventh-Century Constantinople’, B 49 
(1979) 42-56, eadem, ‘Images of Authority: Elites and Icons in the Late Sixth-Century 
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Kitzinger maintained that panels of the Theotokos were carried in 
procession during the siege.” Frolow did not offer any evidence in 
support of his position, while Kitzinger admitted that the seventh- 
century Byzantine sources spoke only of an acheiropoietos of Christ, 
yet, based on Middle Byzantine texts mentioning Marian panels, 
Kitzinger concluded that icons were allegedly used in a public litania 
during the Avar siege. Jan van Dieten and Paul Speck have argued 
against this theory by pointing out the absence of Marian icons and 
processions from the seventh-century sources. Yet, based on his 
interpretation of a papal letter discussing a later siege of Constantinople 
by the Arabs in A.D. 717-718, Speck concluded that on this particular 
occasion the help of the Virgin as protector of Constantinople was 
manifested through her icons.^ Through a close reading of the pre- 
and post-iconoclast sources, I will argue in contrast that Marian icons 
were not carried in processions during the early sieges; that litaniai 
with panels were a very late phenomenon appearing only in the second 
half of the tenth century; and that the cult of the Virgin initially 
identified with her relics, gradually evolved into a cult centered on 


Byzantium', Byzantium and the Classical Tradition. University of Birmingham Thirteenth 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 1979, eds M. Mullett and R. Scott (Birmingham 
1981) 205-34, eadem, ‘The Language of Images: The Rise of Icons and Christian 
Representation', Studies in Church History 28 (1992) 1-42. I am grateful to have had 
a chance to discuss the results of my research with Averil Cameron during the 
Dumbarton Oaks Symposium in Spring 2000. In her most recent paper, delivered at 
the symposium on the Mother of God exhibition at the Benaki museum, January 12-14, 
2001, she changed her position and argued that only an acheiropoietos of Christ was 
carried by the patriarch in the Avar siege. 

2. A. Frolow, ‘La dédicace de Constantinople dans la tradition byzantine’, Revue de 
l'histoire des religions 127 (1944) 61-127. E. Kitzinger, ‘The Cult of Images in the 
Age before Iconoclasm', DOP 8 (1954) 83-150. Norman Baynes in his study on the 
supernatural protectors of Constantinople never discussed how Mary's help was 
manifested during the siege. N. Baynes, “The Supernatural Defenders of Constantinople’, 
AB 67 (1949) 165-77. 

3. J. L. van Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen von Sergios I. bis Johannes VI. 
(610-715) (Geschichte der griechischen Patriarchen von Konstantinopel, IV) (Amsterdam 
1972). P. Speck, Zufülliges zum Bellum Avaricum des Georgios Pisides (Munich 1980), 
idem ‘Bilder und Bilderstreit', in Byzanz. Die Macht der Bilder (Hildesheim 1998) 
56-67. 

4. Speck, Artabasdos. Der rechtglüubige Vorkümpfer der göttlichen Lehren (Poikila 
Byzantina 2) (Bonn 1981) 155-78. 
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icons in the period after Iconoclasm, only then did a close linkage 
of Marian icons with protection of the capital occur. 


The eye-witness accounts 

The Avar siege was the crucial event that fostered the belief in the 
Virgin as the supernatural defender of Constantinople.® The city was 
under a double attack by the Avars and Slavs on the West, and the 
Persians on the East. The situation grew desperate because the emperor 
was away from the capital on a military campaign in the East and 
the enemies outnumbered the Byzantine garrison and fleet. In this 
critical moment the defense of Constantinople was entrusted to the 
patrikios Bonos and the patriarch Sergios. The blockade lasted seven 
days, but on August seventh, the enemies abruptly lifted the siege 
and left. The people of Constantinople rejoiced and celebrated their 
deliverance from the disaster, attributing the auspicious outcome to 
the direct intervention of the Theotokos.’ 


5. I have followed the methodology of Cameron, Cyril Mango and Gerhard Wolf in 
their study of the development of the text traditions of particular medieval images 
and their cults. Cameron, ‘The Mandylion and Byzantine Iconoclasm’, in The Holy 
Face and the Paradox of Representation, eds H. Kessler and G. Wolf (Villa Spelman 
Coloquia 6) (Bologna 1998) 33-54. C. Mango, ‘The Origins of the Blachernae Shrine 
at Constantinople', in Acta XIII Congressus Internationalis Archaeologiae Christianae, 
Split - Porec, September 9 - October 1, 1994, eds. N. Cambi and E. Marin, II (Studi 
di antichità cristiana 54) (Vatican City 1998) 61-76, and G. Wolf, Salus Populi Romani. 
Die Geschichte rómischer Kultbilder im Mittelalter (Weinheim 1990). 

6. The city was originally dedicated by Constantine to the Tyche Anthousa. Starting 
with the fifth century and throughout the period of constant foreign invasions in the 
seventh century, the Theotokos gradually replaced the earlier pagan deity and emerged 
as the alleged supernatural defender of Constantinople. C. Mango, 'Constantinople as 
Theotokoupolis', in Mother of God. Representations of the Virgin in Byzantine Art, 
ed. M. Vassilaki (Milan 2000) 17-25, idem, ‘The Origins of the Blachernae Shrine at 
Constantinople’, 61-76. Cameron, ‘The Theotokos in Sixth-Century Constantinople’, 
79-108. Frolow, ‘La dédicace de Constantinople dans la tradition byzantine’, 61-127. 

7. Е. Barišić, ‘Le siège de Constantinople par les Avares et les Slaves en 626’, B 
24 (1954) 371-95. Van Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen von Sergios I. bis Johannes 
VI. 12-21. J. D. Howard Johnston, ‘The Siege of Constantinople in 626’, in 
Constantinople and Its Hinterland. Papers from the Twenty-seventh Spring Symposium 
of Byzantine Studies, Oxford, April 1993, eds. C. Mango and G. Dagron (London 
1995) 131-42. 
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Three extant seventh-century accounts relate the events of the Avar 
siege: a poem of George of Pisidia, a sermon attributed to Theodore 
Synkellos, and an excerpt in the Chronicon Paschale. In these texts 
the Theotokos is described as walking on the city walls and engaging 
in a hand-to-hand battle with the enemies. The Byzantine Virgin thus 
appeared to have acted in a manner similar to the pagan goddesses 
of war? Her help was perceived to have been manifested in her 
physical presence, not through her icons. At the same time, both 
George of Pisidia and Theodore Synkellos mention an acheiropoietos 
of Christ, an image not made by human hands to have been brought 
to the city walls just before the crucial battle. 

In George of Pisidia the object, Tò $pixróv tdos тўс ypadfic 
тўс aypadov, is placed at the centre of an imaginary court trial 
where it functions as the Judge, who grants victory to the Byzantines. 
The үрофӣ тїс бүрбфох is the image of the miracle that has occurred 
which is beyond the human capabilities to record and explain. The 
event is presented as follows: 


After that the curia for the battle 

convened for the judgment ordained by God." 

You [Sergios (?)] toiled again, 

for not without a purpose you were 

previously appointed a representative of the community 
and hurried quickly taking the Logos, our advocate, 
and running towards the wall of justice, 


8. A. Pertusi, Giorgio di Pisidia. Poemi (Studia Patristica et Byzantina 7) (Freising 
1960) 176-224. L. Sternbach, Analecta Avarica (seorsum impressum ex tomo XXX 
Dissertationum philologicarum Academiae Litterarum Cracoviensis) (Kraków, 1900). 
The Greek text is reprinted and translated by F. Makk, Traduction et commentaire de 
l'homélie écrite probablement par Théodore le Syncelle sur le siége de Constantinople 
en 626 (Opuscula Byzantina IIT) (Szeged 1975). Chronicon Paschale, ed. L. Dindorf, 
CSHB 16-17 (Bonn 1832) 716-26. 

. 9. In A.D. 501, Zosimos wrote how the goddess Athena appeared on the walls and 
made Alaric lift his siege of the city in A.D. 396: Zosime. Histoire nouvelle, ed. F. 
Paschoud (Paris 1986) bk. V. 6 . See further the discussion of the role of pagan 
goddesses in the construction of the image of the Virgin as the general of the Byzantine 
army in Pentcheva, Images and Icons of the Virgin, 205-223. 

10. For the translation of rj «vpía see my discussion below. The passage can also 
be translated as: “When the principle day of the battle came for the judgment ordained 
by God’, or ‘When the mistress of the battle came for the judgment ordained by God.’ 
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you firmly displayed the indictment/painting (ypadr) 

against them [the enemies], 

the awesome form of the indictment/painting 

which cannot be written/painted. 

I believe, when someone sees this reading of the statements, 
he will say that you have outsmarted the judge with a trick, 
for by showing Him [the image of God]" 

against all the enemies," you raised their fear. 

Even though no refutations had yet been brought to the court, 
the court recognized them [the Slavs, Avars and Persian] as guilty. 
May you prosper from your beautiful trick, 

for having judged inside you and discerned that 

no one in nature is more compassionate to the child than a mother, 
you brought over to your side the Mother of the Judge 

with pity, and prayers, and tears, 

and abstinence, and abundant donations? of money. 

Having given and spent much, 

you convinced her first, and immediately she 

convinced the Child, and almost before the judgment 

he pronounced a verdict of impending victory 

before the case was over." 


11. Pertusi still kept the form ab16 as proposed by Sternbach. Consequently, the 
word now refers to the тб dpikróv eidoc. Yet, the manuscripts show abrov, thus 
referring to the Judge or Christ. See further Speck, Zufülliges zum Bellum Avaricum, 
27. 

12. dvtimpdowmov could also mean that the image was displayed to counteract the 
fear, or to address the enemies face to face. 

13. pedvtwv xpnuátov referring also to perishable, material things as opposed to 
the permanence of the Virgin's love and protection. 

14. ¿ne SE Aouróv тїс u&xnc 1 коріо 
прос тђу Kpiow соуђАӨЕ tiv Өєбүрофоу, 
náv ob кбруєс` ob yap &окблос dOdcac 
тйс котубтптос &£vroAe)c KATEOTÁBNG' 

Aapov 5 Ө&ттоу Tov ovvijyopov Aóyov 
кой прос то Teixos ёкӧраџфу TÒ тїс Oiknc 
үрофђу кот abdtadv бофалос лроєёёВоъ 
то $pikróv дос тйс үрофӣс̧ тїс &ypddov. 
TAUTHV TIC, OWA, тђу G.&yvootv ВАёлоу 
orice dów oe TOV крітђу opaprácavr 
BetEac yàp abtov toic Evavtioic SAIC 
&vrurpóoorov &bavéornoac фбВоу 

кої TOV é£AÉyxov UNdéxw zapnyuévov 
кбџфєроос adtoic й ӧікп кобістато. 

ÒG eb yè Gol yévoito тоб колоб BÓAov: 
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The image of Christ functions within a court setting.’ Several Latin 
legal terms contribute to this image. One of them is кбифєроос̧; it 
denotes the act of a party admitting its guilt before the accusations 
are made. The other juridical term could be xvpia. Previously 
philologists have translated curia as ‘the principal day of the battle,’ 
but as such the subject cannot be easily connected with the verb 
*convened.' If translated as the Latin curia, meaning senate or 
courthouse, the sentence reads smoothly." Moreover, the phrase then 
evokes the formula in which the standard protocols of the senate are 
written: cum [...] in curiam [...] convenissent. Because the correct 
transcription of curia would have been Kovpía," the term misspelled 
as коріа remains a hapax, not attested in the Greek dictionaries. 
Yet, it is plausible that at a later date the scribe copying the text 
substituted the realia xovpía for xvpía, a word that was common 
in daily usage but had a different meaning. This changed the meaning 
of the text, and complicated the later editions.” 


крімос̧ үйр ёу coi кої Siayvode тђу фу 
ос untpóc obdév лобі орилтоӨёотєроу 

тђу тоб Aikactod Mntépa mpoonydyov 
оїкто, Eae, Saxptoic, QTQ, 

кої TH 56081 66 THV рєбутшу xpnuátov: 
exeibev ÉvOev TOAAG doùs кой okoprícac 
meleg ékeivnv zpórTov' П Se орутбиос 
пее TO Тёкуоу кої oxed0v лро тйс ӧїкпс 
vikGoav tiv &&epovnos крісту. 

from Pertusi, Giorgio di Pisidia, 193-94. 

15. Speck, Zufülliges zum Bellum Avaricum, 27-29. 

16. Pertusi, Giorgio di Pisidia, 193. Carmi di Giorgio di Pisidia, ed. Tartaglia, 
178-79. 

17. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, ТУ (Leipzig 1806-1809) curia refers to the building 
where the senate convenes; it can also function as a metonymy for the senate. Kopia 
could also refer to the Virgin, see the alternative translation in note 10 above. 

18. P. Classen, Kaiserscript und Kóningsurkunde: diplomatische Studien zum Problem 
der Konituitüt zwischen Altertum und Mittelalter (Byzantina keimena kai meletai 15) 
(Thessaloniki 1977) 101-4. 

19. E. A. Sophocleos, Greek Lexikon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 2 vols 
(New York 1957); and Mega lexikon tes Hellenikes glosses, ed. D. Demetrakou (Athens 
1939). 

20. In a recent communication Speck has endorsed my interpretation. Yet, the problem 
needs to be explained further through the study of the manuscript tradition. 
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By raising the image of Christ," Sergios resorts to the ancient 
Roman right of asylum given to the Roman subjects by the portraits 
of the emperor.” His enemies, the Avars, Slavs, and Persians, are 
considered guilty even before the documents of the trial are read. 
Sergios then wins a second time, by appealing to the Virgin and 
securing her intercession in front of Christ. Mary then goes to convince 
Christ, who bestows victory on Constantinople. 

Why is Sergios' procession of an icon of Christ on the ramparts 
represented in the guise of a Roman court trial? I believe that the 
very fact that such a procession is veiled in the language of Roman 
law shows an impetus to validate an unusual practice, and to legitimize 
it. Only after the siege, in the writings of both George of Pisidia and 
Theodore Synkellos, is Sergios’ gesture given a symbolic significance. 
In the poem of George, the patriarch's move is interpreted as a legal 
act. Throughout the whole passage the author never speaks clearly 
of icons; he plays on the ambiguity of the word үрофт meaning both 
indictment and painting. The image is the accusation against the 
barbarians. With this image/accusation in hand, the patriarch Sergios 
heads to the *wall of the court' or ramparts of the city. 

A visual example of court proceedings is offered by two miniatures 
in the sixth-century Rossano gospels showing the trial of Christ before 
Pilate depicted as a contemporary Byzantine court case, Rossano, 
Cod. Gr., fols 8r and 8v.? Pontius Pilate is sitting on a high-back 
throne, behind him the two people, known as signiferi, carry the 


21. Scholars have suggested that this was the acheiropoietos image Kamouliana. E. 
Dobschütz, Christusbilder. Untersuchungen zur Christlichen Legende, (Leipzig 1899) 
51-55. Kedrenos in the twelfth century recorded that the emperor Justin I brought 
the Kamouliana to Constantinople in A. D. 573-574. Georgius Cedrenus, ed. 1. Bekker, 
CSHB 34 (Bonn) 685. ПАӨЕ ёё «oi rj бҳеролоіптос amd тбу KapovAiavóv, 
Kkóunc rnc Коллодокіос̧. Van Dieten has argued the opposite: that the Kamouliana 
image was not in Constantinople during the siege because it was taken by Herakleios 
on a military campaign in the East: Geschichte der Patriarchen von Sergios I. bis 
Johannes Vl, 173-78. 

22. T. Pekáry, Das Rómmische Kaiserbildnis in Staat, Kult und Gesellschaft dargestellt 
anhand der Scriftquellen (III. Rómische Herrscherbild, 5) (Berlin 1985) 130-1. Kitzinger, 
‘The Cult of Images in the Age before Iconoclasm’, 133. 

23. W. Loerke, С. Cavallo, 7 vangeli di Rossano e le miniature (Rome 1987) II, 
145-52. P. Sevrugian, Der Rossano-Codex und die Sinope-Fragmente. Miniatures und 
Theologie (Worms 1990) 67-74, n. 586. 
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standards or signa with the imperial portraits. The emperor, as the 
ultimate authority, is thus present in the court room in the guise of 
his images." In a similar way, in the poem of George of Pisidia, the 
ultimate Judge — Christ — is present though his үрофӣ or image: 
TÒ $pikróv Etoc тўс үрофїс тйс &ypáþov.” 

At the same time, үрофӣ in the sense of indictment is also associated 
with the act of accusation and of writing the sentence. A Roman court 
trial ultimately produced a written decision, sanctioned by the 
emperor.* To give a sentence was to put down words in writing. 
Sergios’ act of raising the image of Christ is thus symbolically 
interpreted as bringing out this written decision. 

The other contemporary of the Avar siege, Theodore Synkellos, 
also records the use of an image of Christ in the crucial moment of 
the battle.”’ It is this object that is raised by the patriarch Sergios on 
the walls of the city, not a Marian icon: 


And our Moses [the patriarch Sergios] having raised in his pure hands the 
image [typos] of the only-begotten God at which the demons tremble (which, 
they say, is not made by human hands), — for he [Sergios] did not need 
someone to support him, having crucified himself to the world;* according to 
the gospel of Christ the Lord), showing it [the typos of Christ] just like an 


24. Н. Kruse, Studien zur offiziellen Geltung des Kaiserbildes im Rómischen Reiche 
(Paderborn 1934) 79-106. Pekáry, Das Rómmische Kaiserbildnis in Staat, Kult und 
Gesellschaft, 130-1. H. Belting, Likeness and Presence. A History of the Image before 
the Era of Art (Bonn, 1990, English tr., Chicago 1994) 103-107. 

25. The image, тб фріктду eiboc тўс үрофїс тїс dypddov, presented as the 
Judge by George of Pisidia conforms to an observation made by Leslie Brubaker in 
her discussion of the role of icons in the period before Iconoclasm. She has argued 
on the basis of the Life of Artemios that icons, when used in public in the seventh 
century, functioned in a legal context as guarantors, see Brubaker, ‘Icons before 
Iconoclasm?’ in Morfologie sociali e culturali in Europa fra Tarda Antichità e Alto 
Medioevo, П (Settimane di studio del centro italiano di studi sull' Alto Medioevo 45) 
(Spoleto 1998) 1215-46, esp. 1233, 1235. 

26. Classen, Kaiserscript und Kóningsurkunde, 17-41. 

27. Makk, Traduction et commentaire, 74-97. 'The Greek text was first published in 
Novae Patrum Bibliothecae, ed. A. Mai, VI (Rome 1853) 423-37. For the recent 
bibliography, see S. Szádeczky-Kardoss, Avarica. Über die Awarengeschichte und 
Ihre Quellen VI (Opuscula byzantina, 8) (Acta Antiqua et Archaeologica, 24) (Szeged 
1986) 187-95, idem, T. Dér, and T. Olajos, 'Breviarum homiliae Theodori Synkelli 
de obsidione avarica Constantinopolis (BHG 1078m)', AB 108 (1990) 147-82. 

28. Galatians 6:14. 
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invincible weapon with tears to the aerial powers of darkness and the troops 
of the West [the Avars], he [Sergios] walked along the entire walls of the city. 
In a suppressed voice just as the first Moses cried towards God when he made 
the tabernacle to proceed before the people: *Get up, oh Lord, let your enemies 
be scattered abroad, and all the ones who hate you to run away!” And he 
also added the words of King David: 'Let them disperse, like the smoke is 
dispersed and like the candle in front of the fire melts away. In the same way 
let the foreign people be destroyed in front of the face of God," who trampled 
on Hades in condescension for our $аКе!??! 


The account of Theodore Synkellos can be characterized with the 
constant reference to Old Testament figures and events. Sergios is 
represented as the New Moses who protects his people against the 
Pharaoh's pursuit (the Avars), leads the Israelites (the citizens of 
Constantinople) across the new Red Sea (the siege), and prays to 
God for their salvation. Sergios lifts the icon of Christ in a manner 
similar to Moses raising his arms at the battle of Israel with Amalek. 
Whenever the arms of Moses were lifted, Israel prevailed. By setting 
up the parallel with Moses, Theodore Synkellos promotes the belief 
that the patriarch Sergios ensured the Byzantine victory by raising 
the image of Christ. 


29. Numbers 10:34. 

30. Psalm 67:1-3. 

31. xoà Moofic рёу nvíka тоу Iopana xarà тоб Аролӯк zpóc TÓAsuov ÉraTrEv, 
TOG x&ipac EIG rov obpavov &Eeréraos (TOV oravpóv үйр лроєтблор TH oxriuom), 
'Aapov 8ё кой "Op тоб vouo0Érov Tac xéipac oxrpeibov: Bapeion yàp abro, 
civirróuevat TO тоб vóuov ábóvarov, блєр nobEver тўс capkóc TH Ppovrpati, 
810 кой TOV vióv adTOD ó Өє0с cic TOV кбороу améoTaAKEV’ 6 6E Kad’ тийс 
Moofjc тоб роуоүєуобс soU Tov тблоу, бу Kai baíuovec фрітторо (pao ФЕ 
тобтоу TOV AXEIPOTOINTOV) @Өфоїс @рос xEpoiv (о№ yàp &belro тоб олєр&їбоутос, 
блоу &avTóv отаррфсос кбоџо, KATA TO Хр1отоб Tod Өєоў edayyéAtov) олер 
OMAOV бкатоибҳптоу &@ лаутос тоб теїҳоос тўс zóAEcC ё1їАӨбє офу ӧбкрроо 
тобтоу mapaderxvds тойс cEepioic тоб oxórovc 5рубџєоі кої тойс ёк ёб0Е0С̧ 
фалаүё ооло dé тӯ povi коӨ& Moofic ó лрётос ба лрос Kóptov, міка 
тђу Kipwtdv ёлоїє1 тоб Aaod mMponopetecBar ‘ёЁєүёрӨтті KUpIE xoi 
diaoxopmiaOrtwoav ot &£xX0poí оор Kai фоүётооау TaVTES oi шообутёс CE’: 
tovtoic b& ApocEeTiOn Добі тоб DaoiAéoc Ta DÁUATA oc ёкА&ЇЛ&1 калубс, 
EKALTETWOQAV’ WG THKETAL KNPOG бло mpooomov лорбс, обтос блблоуто EBV 
GAAGHLAG ал© npooómov тоб Oto? Audv, тоб tmPeBnxdtoc &m Svoudv Sa 
тђу лрӧс̧ йибс ovykataPaorv. Sternbach in Makk, Traduction et commentaire, 
80-81. 
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The third contemporary source, the Chronicon Paschale, does not 
mention the acheiropoietos of Christ, or Marian icons.” The text only 
says that in the crucial moment of the siege the godless Chagan saw 
a figure of a woman, dressed in a dignified manner, running along 
the ramparts of the city walls.? This figure could be identified with 
the Virgin. But the vision could never be construed as that of an icon 
procession. 

Thus, all three seventh-century texts are silent about an icon of 
the Virgin. While images of the Theotokos and Child were placed 
on the gates of the western walls as mentioned by Theodore Synkellos,* 
only the acheiropoietos of Christ was carried on the walls by the 
patriarch. In all three accounts, the Virgin is perceived to have assisted 
only by appearing in person and fighting for the Byzantines.” 

The acheiropoietos of Christ, brought out by Sergios, seems to 
have filled the void of power left by the absence of the emperor.” 
By carrying the image of Christ, the patriarch Sergios brought by 
proxy the presence of a divine head-of-state. A special image of Christ 
known as the acheropita was put to a similar use in Rome in the 
eighth century. Because the Byzantine emperor had stopped residing 
in the Western capital by A.D. 710, a supernatural substitute for the 
head of power was introduced in the face of the Lateran acheropita.” 
The first procession of this image of Christ is attested in A.D. 754. 
The litania, led by pope Stephen II (752-757) headed to the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore.* The penitential procession was intended 
to implore for God's help against Aistulf, the king of the Longobards, 


32. Chronicon Paschale, Bonn ed., 716-26. 

33. ott бү Ogopó үруоїка osuvobopoboav nepirpéxovoav eic TÒ TElxOC 
uóvnv oboav. Chronicon Paschale, Bonn ed., 725. For the connection of this story 
with the image of the goddess Athena, see note 9 above. 

34. Makk, Traduction et commentaire, 80. 

35. Pertusi, Giorgio di Pisidia, 182-83, Makk, Traduction et commentaire, 79-82, 
87-90, 95-96, Chronicon Paschale, Bonn ed., 725. See also my discussion, Pentcheva, 
Images and Icons of the Virgin, 217-20. 

36. Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age before Iconoclasm’, 122. 

37. Wolf, Salus Populi Romani, 12, 74 -75. The image was a semi-acheiropoietos. 
It was believed to have been drawn by Saint Luke and painted with colors by angels. 

38. Le Liber pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, 1 (Paris 1981) 443. See also, Wolf, Salus 
Populi Romani, 37-44, and M. Andaloro, *L'acheropita in ombra del Laterano’, in Л 
volto di Cristo, eds G. Morello and G. Wolf (Milan 2000) 43-45. 
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who was threatening Rome at the time. Like Sergios, pope Stephen 
II carried the acheropita in his hands and prayed for divine intervention 
at the time when there was no secular head of state present in the 
city. Thus a cult towards an acheiropoietos of Christ, acting as a 
protector of the city at a time of danger, emerged in both Rome and 
Constantinople in the period before Iconoclasm. What made this 
possible, and why are Marian icons not included in this development? 


The acheiropoietoi of Christ: relics or icons in the pre-Iconoclast 
period? 

The raising of the image of Christ on the walls of Constantinople 
or the procession with the acheropita through the streets of Rome 
invites the question about the role of images in the pre-Iconoclast 
public processions: an issue not directly discussed in scholarship to 
date.” The early liturgical processions or litaniai in Constantinople 
were established in the last quarter of the fourth century.” They were 
connected with the development of the stational liturgy celebrated 
on Saturdays and Sundays, and special days." It was customary to 
carry on these occasions oil lamps, candles, and crosses.” Similarly, 
in special cases such as the translation of the remains of a saint, the 


39. N. P. Ševčenko, ‘Icons in the Liturgy’, DOP 45 (1991) 45-57 and eadem, ‘Servants 
of the Holy Icon', in Byzantine East, Latin West. Studies in Honor of Kurt Weitzmann, 
eds C. Moss and Kiefer (Princeton 1995) 547-53 focus on icon processions in the 
Middle and Late Byzantine period. R. Janin, ‘Les processions religeuses à Byzance’, 
69-88 mentions processions with icons but does not try to establish their development, 
or comment on the absence of painted panels from the regular liturgical processions 
in the pre-Iconoclast period. 

40. J. Baldovin, The Urban Character of Christian Worship. The Origins, Development 
and Meaning of Stational Liturgy (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 228) (Rome 1987) 
167-226, esp. 209-14, 226. The Greek words used for the procession and the action 
are: AíTn, Мтаувіа and Artavetw. I will use litania (№тоуєіа) in the singular, and 
litaniai (№тоуєїо1) in the plural. 

41. The stational liturgy was an urban procession that passed through the streets of 
the city and culminated in the celebration of Mass by the patriarch in a church 
designated for that occasion. Baldovin, The Urban Character, 36-37. 

42. John Chrysostomos, MPG 50, 700. Sozomenos, MPG 67, 1537. Chronicon 
Paschale, Bonn ed., 529. 
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relics were included in the train of the procession.” From this evidence 
it is plausible to conclude that relics were integrated in the sphere 
of liturgical processions already in the late fourth century. The 
importance of relics and their integration in the liturgical ceremonies 
is also attested in the canons of the council of 787 reestablishing 
icon-worship. A special decree was implemented ordering churches 
consecrated without the installation of relics to supply them.“ 

Other objects especially the ones with a closer affinity to relics 
such as the acheiropoietoi, were slowly integrated in the same process. 
Acheiropoietos as a term originally referred to the kingdom of heaven, 
the sky, the sacraments, and the circumcision, and not to an image 
of God.“ The concept of the acheiropoietos understood as an image 
appeared only around the middle of the sixth century. These special 
objects were perceived as a body imprint of Christ or the Virgin 
during their lifetime on a material surface. The resulting image had 
a double miraculous nature issued both from the way it was produced 
and from the close connection it preserved with the original divine 
presence." The acheiropoietos constituted an intermediary object 


43. MPG 50, 699-796 (Holy martyr Phocas of Pontus); MPG 63, 469-74 (Unknown 
martyr. In this procession in A.D. 398 the empress herself carried the box of relics). 
Baldovin, The Urban Character, 182-83, 184 . 

44. Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, ed. N. P. Tanner, 2 vols (London/Washington, 
D.C. 19901, 144-45. See also Brubaker, ‘Icons before Iconoclasm?’, 1215-46. 

45. Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, CD ROM version, search under &xeipomoir(roc. 
A similar observation is made by Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 37-39, 118*-22*. 

46. The reference to an acheiropoietos image ascribed to Gregory of Nyssa (A.D. 
ca. 335-394) is a later interpolation done in the period A.D. 600-750, see Dobschütz, 
Christusbilder, 43-44, 12**-28**. The first reference to an acheiropoietos appears in 
Evagrius’ (A.D. 536-594) account of the siege of Edessa in A.D. 544 (Eccl. Hist. bk. 
IV.27). The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius with the Scholia, eds J. Bidez and L. 
Parmentier (London 1898) 175, and The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius Scholasticus, 
tr. M. Whitby (Translated Texts for Historians, 33) (Liverpool 2000), 226-27, 323-26. 
See also Cameron, 'The Mandylion and Byzantine Iconoclasm', 38-39, and Speck 
who argues that the passage about the acheiropoietos is interpolated: Speck, Die 
Interpolazionen in den Akten des Konzils von 787 und die Libri Carolini (Poikila 
byzantina, 16) (Bonn 1998) 120-21. 

47. Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 55-57; A. Grabar, Martyrium. Recherches sur le culte 
des reliques et l'art chrétien antique (Paris 1943-1946) II, 343-57; Kitzinger, “The 
Cult of Images in the Age Before Iconoclasm', 118-21; Belting, Likeness and Presence, 
49-57; Kessler, ‘Configuring the Invisible by Copying the Holy Face’, in The Holy 
Face and the Paradox of Representation, 1-12, 129-52; and idem, 'Il Mandylion', in 
Il volto di Cristo, 67-99. 
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which had the qualities of both the relic and the icon. It was an 
extension and vestige of the divine body in a manner similar to the 
relic, At the same time, it offered an imprint of the divine face and 
thus it functioned as a portrait or icon as well. Due to their affinity 
to relics, acheiropoietoi were soon integrated in the urban ceremonies. 

Among these special objects were the Edessa Mandylion, the 
Kamouliana, the Keramion, and the Memphis images of Christ.“ They 
are mentioned to have been brought out in sieges, battles, and civic 
processions.” In Evagrius’ account of the siege of Edessa in A.D. 
544, the bishop is described to have sprinkled water on the image 
of Christ and this caused a fire to consume the enemy’s besieging 
tower. Similarly, the acheiropoietoi are mentioned to have been 
carried in battle in A.D. 586 by Philippikos, the brother-in-law of 
the emperor Maurice (582-602) and general of the East, and by the 
emperor Herakleios (610-641).* Finally, a reference to a procession 
with an acheiropoietos of Christ in A.D. 555-561 is recorded in the 
chronicle of the Continuatus of Zacharias of Mitylene compiled before 
A.D. 569.” This litania, sent through the cities of the empire, lasted 
six years and was intended to raise funds for the restoration of the 
village of Dibudin and its church. From these sources, it is evident 
that around the middle of the sixth century acheiropoietoi started to 


48. Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 40-196, Cameron, ‘The Mandylion and Byzantine 
Iconoclasm’, in The Holy Face and the Paradox of Representation. 33-54, and Kessler, 
‘Il Mandylion’, in Л volto di Cristo, 67-99. 

49. Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 123*-35*, 158*-249*, 3**-129**. 

50. The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius Scholasticus, Whitby ed., 226-27, 323-26. 
In the first half of the ninth century the story is modified and the rescue was attributed 
to a public procession with the Edessa image of Christ on the city walls. The Letter 
of the Three Patriarchs to Emperor Theophilos and Related Texts, eds. J. A. Munitiz, 
J. Chrysostomides, E. Harvalia-Cook, and C. Dendrinos (Camberley 1997) 35. 

51. For Philippikos, see Theophylactus Simocatta, Historiae, ed. C. de Boor (Stuttgart 
.1887, rpt. 1972) 73-74, 110, The History of Theophylact Simocatta, tr. Michael and 
Mary Whitby (Oxford 1986). For Herakleios, see Pertusi, Giorgio di Pisidia, Poemi, 
250. See also the discussion of these sources in Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 50-55. 

52. The Syriac Chronicle Known as That of Zachariah of Mitylene, eds F. J. Hamilton 
and E. W. Brooks (London 1899) 320-21. Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 1**-9**. See 
also Belting,. Likeness and Presence, 53-57, and Brubaker, ‘Icons before Iconoclasm?’ 
1227-30. 
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perform public functions similar to the ones of relics: they were used 
in special public occasions. 


Processions with Marian icons in Constantinople before Iconoclasm? 

While acheiropoietoi, due to their affinity to relics, appear to have 
been integrated in the public life of cities and brought out at a time 
of a political crisis, icons seem to have lacked such a function.? The 
only secure evidence for a Marian panel to have been used in a 
military campaign is in George of Pisidia. Here the future emperor 
Herakleios (A.D. 610-641) is described as having advanced an image 
(тд фріктду &lboc, and єїкоу) of the Virgin against the emperor 
Phokas (A.D. 602-610): 


[Phokas] who thought he had the shedding of our blood on his thrice-unhappy 
power, the sea-monster of the earth, the face of the Gorgon. You [Herakleios] 
did not destroy him like the deceit of Perseus, but by placing against the 
corrupter of virgins the fearsome image of the pure Virgin. For you had her 
icon as a helper when you were approaching in the praying range of the beast. 
You killed him, having saved not only one fettered virgin [referring to the 
myth of Andromeda], but entire cities.” 


The reference to a Marian icon is here expressed through an allusion 
to the head of the Gorgon and the Andromeda myth. The power of 
the pure Virgin is extolled for having prevailed over the petrifying 


53. Brubaker in her critique of Kitzinger's theory has concluded that the icons 
acquired special veneration only in the late seventh century, Brubaker, ‘Icons before 
Iconoclasm?’ 1253-54, and M.-F. Auzepy, 'L'évolution de l'attitude face au miracle 
à Byzance (VIle-IXe siècle)’, in Miracles, prodiges et merveilles au Moyen Age (Série 
Histoire Ancienne et Médiévale, 34) (Paris 1995) 30-46. A more radical conclusion 
has been drawn by Speck; he has argued that the references to icons performing 
miracles are interpolated in the vitae of St. Symeon the Younger, St. Artemios, and 
Theodore of Sykeon in the ninth century, Speck, ‘Wunderheilige und Bilder. Zur Frage 
des Beginns der Bilderverehrung' (Poikila Byzantina 11, Varia III) (Bonn 1991) 
163-247. 

54. 6 tac Kad’ nuác aipatwddeic &£xxóocic Éxeiv vouiCov eic rpi0OA10v 
Kp&toc, тйс үйс TÒ кйтос, TO лрбоолоу Горүбуос̧. obx eile; «®тбу, ос 6 
Mepoéwo лА@уос, GAN’ бутіт& Еос TH HOopei тбу mapOÉvov TO фріктоу є1бос 
тйс бхрбутоо IlapOévov: avtc yàp sixes тђу Don8óv eikóva бте zpoofjA0gc 
тй Вор@ тоб Onpíov: xa8ciAec adtov, où xpeuacOcicav kópnv uíav ceowKdc, 
OAAG TÓAEIG AOG, from Pertusi, Giorgio di Pisidia, 251-252. 
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image of the Gorgon (Phokas) and for having set free the cities of 
the empire, presented here in the guise of numerous chaste Andromedas 
tied to the rock of tyranny (the rule of Phokas). It is not clear here 
if the ei«cv of the Virgin is not just a fiction, necessary to build the 
metaphor of Phokas as the Gorgon, and the Byzantines as suffering 
Andromedas. Interestingly, some Middle Byzantine sources recording 
the same event substitute an acheiropoietos of Christ for the image 
of the Virgin.” Still others describe a Marian icon attached to the 
mast of Herakleios’ ship. While it is impossible to determine whether 
the ғ1кобу is a fiction or a real painted panel, the action described 
by George of Pisidia cannot be construed as a procession with a 
Marian panel. 

Similarly, other Pre-Iconoclast sources do not attest the use of icons 
in public litaniai. Even the letter of pope Gregory II to the patriarch 
Germanos, presumably written in A.D. 729, most likely does not 
record an icon procession." The passage reads as follows: 


55.' HpdxA&oc yàp 6 отроттудс 'Афрїкйс nadia TOAAG ёёолћісос кой OTPATOV 
&neipov &Ё `Афрікӣс кої Mavpitaviac ёлісоув ос tiv KovoravnivomoAw 
KatéraBev émepduevoc кой тђу бҳеролоіптоу eikdva тоб Kupiov, we dnot 
Teópyioc 6 П1сїбтос, from Georgii Monachi chronicon, ed. C de Boor (Leipzig 
1904) II 665.12. 

56. Тобто тф ёте unvi "'Okroufpío ё’ ivdixtidvi 18’ kev ó HpáxAeioc алб 

' Adpikfic фёроу TAA KAGTEAAWHEVA, EXOVTA roic karapríois кото, кої 
сікбуос тйс Osouríropoc, Kaba Kai 6 Піоібіос Teópyroc Aéyet, from 
Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols (Leipzig 1883-1885) 459. 19. 

57. No. 2181 in Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, ed. P. Jaffé, I (Leipzig 1885) 253. 
The text is printed in Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, XIII 
(Paris-Leipzig, 1901-27) 92C-100A, and reprinted in MPG 98, 147-56. I would like 
to thank Paul Speck who brought this text to my attention. The authenticity of the 
letter has been questioned. Jean Gouillard argued that the letter was not written by 
pope Gregory II, but by patriarch Germanos based on the affinity of this letter to a 
letter written by Germanos to Thomas, bishop of Claudiopolis. J. Gouillard, ‘Aux 
origines de l'iconoclasme: le témoignage de Grégoire II?’ TM 3 (1968) 243-307. Speck 
has argued that the letter is genuine, yet, the excerpt (Mansi, XIII, 93 C2 after 
Avtaveógovciv — to 97 D3 finishing at yvuScewc) is an interpolation composed in 
the second half of the ninth century. Speck, Artabasdos, 155-78. See also, P. Conte, 
Regesto delle lettere dei papi del secolo VIII (Milan 1984) 49-77. While Conte never 
clearly stated his position, he has been inclined to accepted the letter as genuine. The 
same position is also maintained in A. Alexakis, Codex Parisinus Graecus 1115 and 
Its Archetype (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 34) (Washington, D.C. 1996) 119-22. 
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The bow of the mighty has waxed feeble, and the weak have girded themselves 
with strength.” For the might of the abomination of God's enemies in nothing 
compared to the weakness of God, and as it has been said, that the world 
fights together [with God] against the unwise.? For how did you, the hallowed 
one, fighting with God not win* against the godless impious ones who have 
discovered the one who fights invisibly? And to speak even more truthfully, 
the one who fights together [with the humans] and is being victorious over 
the enemies, when in this way you led the front line of the battle as God 
himself showed you, by ordering the truly glorious and esteemed labarum to 
lead in the ranks of the kingdom of Christ, I mean the life-bringing cross, the 
great trophy of His Majesty against death, in which he outlined the four ends 
of the world, by marking it throughout with examples. Next [you also ordered 
to be brought in the forefront] the holy image of the Mistress of all and truly 
pure Theometor, whose face the rich of the people will beseech$'."€ 


Paul Speck has argued that in this letter pope Gregory II refers to 
the Arab siege of Constantinople in A.D. 717-718 and extols the 
valiant conduct of patriarch Germanos. The interpretation rests on 
the relationship between the letter and the Akathistos Һутп. The 
hymn praises in twenty-four stanzas the role of the Virgin in the 


58. I Kings 2:4 in Septuaginta. 

59. Wisdom 5:20. 

60. The edited text reads rj xívnotc, but this word makes no sense. Most likely the 
original word was éviknoac that was then copied as éxivrjoac, and finally appeared 
as rj кіутотс. The Latin version of the text suggests also &£vixr(oac. Yet, I have not 
had the chance to check the manuscripts transmitting the text. 

61. Psalm 44 (45):12, or Ps. 44:13 in Rahlfs’ Septuaginta. 

62. TéEov Suvatdv ro8évnos, кої ої &o0gvoóvrec zepieGooavro ODvapuv. 
Avot ob8év zp0c TO &o0evéc тоб Өєоб то loxupóv тїс TOv Osouáxov BoeAvpiac 
kaBéoTnxe, кої ovvekzOAgueiv TH Os TOV кбоџоу ёлі тос TAapahpovac 
eipntat. Пас оок бу ретй Өєоб лолєцобџеуос ó ryvaouévoc ob катй Өєоб т@у 
GBEWV Å xivnoic ebpnkórov TOV бфауфбс лолеробџеуоу, кої соџлоћєробута 
ФЕ UGAAOV єїл&їу GAnBEoTEpov, кой тоос лолєшіоос̧ тролобреуоу, HviKa обтос 
@лїрЁш tic ларатбёєос̧, wo ó Osóc абтбс оо ларёбеЁєу Hyciobai лроотбЁос 
tv тў лорерВолў тїс Хротоб faousíac tò ёубоЁоу бутос кой &níonuov 
Aápapov, Tov Cwomordv Aéyo oravpóv, TO uéya KATA тоб Өоубтоо тўс adtod 
LEYQAEIÓTNTOG Tpdmatov’ ÈV à тоб кбороо rerpauepóc TA лёрато ёвүр@шото, 
sykataoti€ac npoypáupaow. Ета kù rrjv &ytav eixdva тўс таутоу Aconoivnac 
кої бутос̧ @үуйс Oeourtopoc, тс tÒ лрбоолоу oi mAoócioi тоб Aaod 
Aitavetoovoty, Mansi, ХШ, 93 C2. 

63. Speck, Artabasdos, 169-71. For the Akathistos, see C. A. Trypanis, Fourteen 
Early Byzantine Cantica (Wiener byzantinische Studien, 5) (Vienna 1968) 17-39; E. 
Wellesz, ‘The Akathistos: A Study in Byzantine Hymnography’, DOP 9-10 (1955-1956) 
143-74; On the Latin version of the Akathistos, see M. Huglo, ‘L’ancienne version 
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Incarnation and its mysteries.“ Sometime in the seventh or eighth 
centuries a new introduction was added to the Akathistos extolling 
the role of the Virgin in rescuing her city. Based on the much later 
text in the Triodion, this second prooimion was associated with the 
Avar siege of 626.° By contrast, Speck has attributed it to the hand 
of patriarch Germanos and the Arab siege of 717/718 based on the 
evidence of the Latin version of the hymn.* Because when the 
Akathistos was transmitted to the West before the early ninth century,” 
it was introduced by a short summary or synaxarium relating the 
events of the Arab siege of Constantinople. According to Speck, the 
patriarch Germanos sent a copy of the Akathistos to pope Gregory 
II, who then responded with the aforementioned letter. 

Based on this identification of the events, Speck has interpreted 
the passage of the letter quoted above as recording a procession with 
the cross and a Marian icon during the Arab siege.” Yet, the text 
does not mention a procession.” The reference to the labarum and 
cross alludes to Constantine and his victory over Maxentius. Thus it 


latine de l'hymne acathiste’, Le Muséon 64 (1951) 1-35; G. С. Meersseman, Der 
Hymnos Akathistos im Abendland (Freiburg 1958) 36 ff. V. Limberis, Divine Heiress. 
The Virgin Mary and the Creation of Christian Constantinople (London/New York 
1994) 89-97; L. M. Peltomaa, The Image of the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos Hymn 
(Leiden, 2001). 

64. The Akathistos was originally performed by ancient practice on the double feast 
of the Nativity and the Annunciation on December 26, but later on it was celebrated 
on the fifth Saturday of Lent (the hymn was read on Friday night). Trypanis, Fourteen 
Early Byzantine Cantica, 17-18; Limberis, Divine Heiress, 91; J. Mateos, Le Typikon 
del la Grand Eglise (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 165, 166) (Rome, 1962, 1963) 
53-55. Scholars previously maintained that the Akathistos was performed on March 
25: see, E. Wellesz, The Akathistos Hymn, xv. 

65. The diegesis ophelimos, MPG 92, 1364 B, BHG 1060, and the lectio triodii, 
MPG 92, 1352 C, BHG 1063. Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica, 19 ff., 
and van Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen von Sergios I bis Johannes VI, 18-20, n. 
67. 

66. Speck, Artabasdos, 169-71. 

67. Huglo, *L'ancienne version latine de l'hymne acathiste', 33-34, and Meersseman, 
Der Hymnos Akathistos im Abendland, 45. 

68. Mansi, XIII, 92C-100A. For the interpretation of the sequence of the events, see 
Speck, Artabasdos, 170-71. 

69. Speck, Artabasdos, 164. 

70. For the transformation of the memory of the past sieges in the Middle Byzantine 
period, see my discussion below. 
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functions as a historical quotation; an example from the past when 
God helped his chosen people. The next line, era кої тђу dyíav 
&iKóva тйс тбутшу Asomoivnc xoi óvroc бүуйс Osourropoc, 
йс TO Tpdowmov ої TAOVOLOL тоб Aao9 A1Tavetvoovotv also does 
not refer to a procession.” The word єїкоу is used more in the sense 
of image/personhood rather than a painted panel: a meaning suggested 
by the rest of the sentence. The phrase ‘and her face the rich of the 
people will beseech,’ is a biblical quotation (Psalm 44 (45):12), and 
not a reference to a procession.” The complete verse reads: кої 
Tpoockovrcovoiv at Ovyatépec Túpov ёу Bdpoic, TÒ 
npócomóv oov AiraveÓcovotv ої ллобоот тоб Aaod,” ‘and the 
daughters of Tyre will venerate him [the Lord] with gifts; the rich 
people from the crowd will beseech his countenance.’ The quotation 
in Gregory’s letter thus only shows a respect to the person of the 
Virgin, and does not refer to an icon carried in a litania. 

Moreover, it is only the next sentence of the original text of the 
letter (Mansi XIII, 97 D2) that introduces the present event, the Arab 
siege.” The sentence starts with GAA’ eic uéxpi тоббє, meaning ‘but 
as far as now.’ Thus, the examples of the labarum, the cross and the 
eikwv of the Virgin are intended to read as instances in the past 
before the Arab siege. 

Similarly, the synaxarium of the Latin version of the Akathistos 
does not mention a procession with a Marian icon during the Arab 
siege, but states that the Virgin appeared in person during the battle.” 
If in fact Constantinople was perceived to have been saved by a 
Marian icon carried in procession during the Arab siege in 717, 
presumably such an event would have immediately caught the attention 
of the eighth-century audience, especially in a period preoccupied 
with the issue of legitimacy of icon veneration. Similarly, if such a 


7]. While Speck has interpreted the lines as referring to a procession, Speck, 
Artabasdos, 164-65. 

72. I thank Alexander Alexakis for this reference. He is currently preparing a study 
of the letters of pope Gregory and Germanos. 

73. Psalm 44:13 in Rahlfs' Septuaginta. 

74. About the argument for interpolation in the letter, see Speck, Artabasdos, 155-78. 

75. Huglo, ‘L’ancienne version latine de l'hymne acathiste', 33-34. 
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tradition existed, the story would have been included in the mid- 
ninth-century Letter of the Three Eastern Patriarchs, which presents 
a list of miraculous icons and their role in crucial events.” The same 
is the case with the tenth-century Synaxarium of Constantinople, a 
calendar for the fixed feast. The lection for the day of the 
commemoration of the Arab siege, August 16, does not mention a 
procession with a Marian icon.” 

It is also difficult to imagine a procession with a panel of the 
Virgin in Constantinople in the Pre-Iconoclast period, because her 
cult there was established on the basis of relics, and not icons.” 
Moreover, when the legend of Saint Luke as a painter of Marian 
icons developed in the mid-eighth century, the myth was attached to 
panels in Rome and Jerusalem, not Constantinople.” This fact alone 
shows that Constantinople lacked a Marian cult concentrated on icons 
with public function in the early period. If an icon of the Virgin had 
saved the city during the Arab siege, this panel would have become 
the centre of an intense cult, and the focus of the Lucan legend as 
it happens after Iconoclasm with the tradition of the Hodegetria.” 


76. The Letter of the Three Patriarchs, 32-50. 

77. Synaxarium | ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae e codice Simrondiano nunc 
Berolinensi, ed. H. Delehaye (Porpylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum 63) (Brussels 1902) 
901-4 (hereafter SynaxCP). 

78. For the importance of the maphorion of the Virgin in the early cult, see Cameron, 
"The Virgin's Robe', 42-56 

79. Andrew of Crete, MPG 97, 1301 D, and 1304 C. Adversus Constantinum 
Caballinum, MPG 95, 321; Patriarch Nikephoros, Refutatio et Everso Definitionis 
Synodalis Anni 815, ed. J. Featherstone (Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca 33) 
(Brussels 1997) 142; La vie d'Étienne le Jeune par Étienne le Diacre ed. M.-F. Auzepy 
(Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Monographs, 3) (Aldershot 1997) 99-100; The 
Letter of the Three Patriarchs, 39. George the Monk, in Georgii Monachi chronicon, 
ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols (Leipzig 1904) II, 741, 785; Continuatus of George the Monk 
in Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker, CSHB 33 (Bonn 1838) 773; Theoph. Cont, 
Bonn ed., 101; Georgius Cedrenus, Bonn ed., 111; Skylitzes, in Joannis Scylitzae 
Synopsis Historiarum, ed. I. Thurn (Berlin 1973) 59 (hereafter Skylitzes, Thurn ed.). 
See my discussion in Pentcheva, Images and Icons of the Virgin, 81-121, and eadem 
in Mother of God, ed. M. Vassilaki, 392-93. 

80. By the eleventh century, the Hodegetria was identified both as a supernatural 
defender of Constantinople and the icon painted by St. Luke. See Pentcheva, Images 
and Icons of the Virgin, 81-130. 
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The precedence of relics over icons, and the slow introduction of 
painted panels in the public expression of the Marian cult in 
Constantinople is also revealed in the account of the Russian siege 
in A.D. 860. In this period immediately after Iconoclasm, it is again 
the relic of the Virgin, her maphorion, not her icon, that was carried 
on the walls and was believed to have saved the city.” 

The absence of Marian icons from pre-Iconoclast public processions 
can also be observed in another important urban centre: Rome. As 
discussed earlier, it was only the image of Christ, the acheropita, 
that was carried in an annual procession for the Feast of the Dormition 
from the Lateran to Santa Maria Maggiore. There it was customarily 
met by a Marian icon.” A textual reference exists about a procession 
with an icon of the Virgin in Marc. Cod. Gr. 573, dated to A.D. 
774-775. However, as it will be revealed, the information of this 
source is unreliable. The excerpt reads as follows: 


When a pestilence grew in all the cities on the feast day, that is to say in the 
month of August for the [Feast of the] Koimesis of the Mistress [the Virgin 
Mary], in Rome the Roman people carried in public procession the icon 
(&xe1pdypartoc) not painted by human hands of the exceedingly Holy 
Theotokos, placing themselves underneath it and venerating it as a remedy 
against all spiritual and physical disease.® 


The identification of the icon with an image of the Virgin is in 
fact a mistake, since all the other sources affirm that the object that 
was customarily carried in the procession on the Feast of the Dormition 
was the acheropita of Christ. Secure references for processions with 
Marian icons in Rome start to appear only in the eleventh century. 


81. The Homilies of Photius Patriarch of Constantinople, tr. C. Mango (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1958) 102-103, see my discussion of this source below. 

82. Liber Pontificalis, 1 443, II 110. 

83.'H èv ‘Pun axeipdypantoc тйс omepaytac Өєотбкор eikóv, fjv бте T] vóooc 
&mkopáv mépvxev náa TOAEOLV, Ñyovv Ev тў тоб орүоботоо pq xarà tjv 
xoíunoiv тўс Geozoívnc, TavSnpel éxmounevovtec Kai bmoTiOÉvrec &ovTOUC 
кої лроскууобутес MAONS WLXIKAC koi OWLATIKTC GAcEIbapyaKo убаор oi 
“Рореїс mepibépovoiv, from Alexakis, Codex Parisinus Graecus 1115, 349. 

84. Liber Pontificalis, 1 443, 1 110. See also Wolf, Salus Populi Romani, and Kessler 
and J. Zacharias, Rome 1300. On the Path of the Pilgrim (London/New Haven 2000). 

85. All the Roman examples of Marian icons taken in processions date to the period 
after the Byzantine iconoclasm. Wolf, Salus Populi Romani, 97-98, 145-60, 319, 330. 
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To summarize, the textual evidence suggests that Marian icons 
were not carried in public processions before Iconoclasm in 
Constantinople. Despite the wide use of imperial portraits in public 
ceremonies in this same period,” it is relics, and images close to 
relics such as acheiropoietoi, that first started to be included in public 
religious processions before Iconoclasm. Unlike the acheiropoietoi, 
Marian icons were not imprints of the divine body, and thus they 
lacked an affinity to relics. This could be one of the main reasons 
why painted panels were not immediately integrated in public liturgical 
processions. 


The Middle Byzantine sources on the Avar siege and the icons of 
the Virgin 

At first, the post-Iconoclast sources discussing the Avar siege remain 
silent about Marian panels." Among these texts are the historical 
accounts of patriarch Nikephoros (ca. 750-815), Theophanes (752-818), 
Kedrenos and Manasses in the twelfth century." All these later texts 
attribute the victory to God and to the intercession of the Virgin, but 
do not mention anything about Marian icons carried in processions 
during the siege. 

Similarly the Metaphrastian version of the Synaxarium of 
Constantinople does not record any participation or intervention of 
icons of the Virgin or Christ during the Avar siege.? The description 


86. Grabar, L'Empereur dans l'art byzantin: recherches sur l'art officiel de l'empire 
d'orient (Paris 1936, rpt. London 1971) 5 ff. 

87. For a collection of the sources, see Barišić, ‘Le siège de Constantinople par les 
Avares’, 371-95, and Szádeczky-Kardoss, Ein Versuch zur Zammlung und 
chronologischen Anordnung der griechischen Quellen der Awarengeschichte nebst 
einer Auswahl von andersprachigen Quellen (Opuscula byzantina, 1) (Acta Antiqua 
et Archaeologica, 16) (Szeged 1972) 91-92. Idem, Az Avar Tórténelem Forrásai: Die 
Quellen der Awarengeschichte (Magyar Óstórténeti Könyvtár, 5) (Szeged, 1992) 
184-204. 

88. Nicephori Archiepiscopi Costantinopolitani. Opuscula historica, ed. C. de Boor 
(Leipzig 1880, rpt. 1975) 17-19; Theophanes, Bonn ed., 484-87, and The Chronicle 
of Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and Near Eastern History AD 284-813, tr. C. 
Mango and R. Scott (Oxford 1997) 447; Cedrenus, Bonn ed., I 727-28; Manasses, 
Constantini Manassis. Breviarum Historiae Metricum, ed. 1. Bekker, CSHB 29 (Bonn 
1837) 161-63. 

89. SynaxCP, 873-14. 
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of the event is included in the entry for August seventh: the day 
allotted for the celebration of the victory over the Avars and 
thanksgiving to the Virgin. The main text comes from a manuscript 
dated to the tenth or eleventh century.” 

However, the presence of an icon procession and more specifically 
of panels of the Virgin appear in a variant of the Synaxarium in the 
manuscript Cg of the group C originating from Calabria and dated 
to A.D. 1172.” The passage reads as follows: 


Then, having taken the pure and holy icons of the all-Holy Theotokos holding 
the Lord, and the acheiropoietos of the Savior, the patriarch Sergios walked 
in rogational procession together with his clergy and monks, asking for a swift 
help from God.” 


The text clearly says that the patriarch took in procession icons of 
the Virgin holding the Child. The 1172 date of the manuscript gives a 
terminus ante quem by which the legend of the procession of icons of 
the Virgin during the Avar siege had developed and spread. It has been 
argued that the manuscripts of group C of the Synaxarium follow closely 
a Byzantine prototype of the eleventh or twelfth centuries.” If so, the 
variant of the text discussing the use of Marian icons most likely 
appeared sometime around or after the second half of the tenth century.” 

It remains a subject for future research to establish the connection 
between the variant text of the group C manuscripts of the Synaxarium 
and the two accounts recording the use of Marian icons during the 


90. SynaxCP, 869-870, manuscript H = Jerusalem, S. Crucis, Cod., Gr. 40, dated to 
A.D. 960s. See also, A. Luzzi, Studi sul Sinassario di Costantinopli (Rome 1995) 
5 ff. 

91. SynaxCP, manuscript Cg = Leipzig, Cod. Gr. R. II. 25, originally from the 
monastery of San Giorgio di Tucco in Calabria, dated to A.D. 1172. G. Mercati, Per 
la storia dei manoscritti greci di Genova, di varie badie basiliane d'Italia e di Patmo 
(Studi e Testi, 68) (Vatican City 1935), 158-166, and L. Pieralli, 'Synaxarium Ecclesiae 
Constantinopolitanae: La famiglia C', OCP 60 (1994) 399-470, esp. 463-68. 

92.`О обу matpidpxnc Xépyioc AaPav оєлтдс кой &yiac eikóvac тїс Tavayiac 
Osorókov Baoratoóonc tov Kupiov кої trjv &xseiponoínrov ro? oorfjpoc, 
Tepiríe Ara vebov ретй тоб KArpov avtod кої Tév uovaxóv, EEaitobuevor 
тђу zapà тоб Өєоб тоҳіотпу BorGe1av, from SynaxCP, 873-74. 

93. See note 91 above. 

94. Vienna, Codex Vind. Gr. 45, dated to the twelfth century, also transmits the 
same version of the text. Sternbach, Analecta Avarica (Krakow 1900) 334-42. 
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sieges published in the Patrologia Graeca under the names of diegesis 
ophelimos (ВНС, no. 1060) and lectio Triodii (ВНС, по. 1063).5 
Both accounts include three sieges: the Avar attack of A.D. 626, and 
the Arab sieges of A.D. 677-678 during the reign of Constantine IV 
Pogonatos (A.D. 668-685), and of A.D. 717 during the reign of Leo 
III the Isaurian. Unfortunately, these texts have not yet been properly 
studied and dated by philologists.” 


The diegesis ophelimos mentions two processions for the siege of 
626: 


Sergios, the patriarch, having taken these: the icons of the Theometor in which 
the Child, the Savior, is depicted held in the arms of his mother, walked 
around the walls. On the one hand with this act he had procured for the city's 
safety, and on the other, [he had procured] for the barbarians and enemies 
vehement anxiety, destruction, and flight. All these things besetting them [the 
enemies], a little later brought them to an all-out extermination.” 


Taking again the acheiropoietos image of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, 
and the precious maphorion of the Panagia and further, the life-bringing wood 
cross, the patriarch marched along the walls. And he pronounced with tears 
praying: 'Arise, oh, Lord, and let your enemies disperse, and disintegrate like 
smoke, and melt like a candle at the face of the ўе" 


95. Diegesis ophelimos, MPG 92, 1354D-1372, and MPG 102, 1336-1353 (BHG n. 
1060); and Lectio Triodii, MPG 92, 1347-1354B (BHG, n. 1063). Speck, Zufülliges 
zum Bellum Avaricum, 58-59, 136-40, idem, ‘Klassizismus im Achten Jahrhundert’, 
REB 44 (1986): 209-27, and M. van Esbroeck, ‘Un panegyrique de Theodore Studite 
pour la Féte liturgique des siéges de Constantinople', in Eulogema. Studies in Honor 
of Robert Taft, S. J., eds E. Carr, S. Parenti, A. Thiermeyer, E. Velkovska (Studia 
Anslemiana 110, Analecta liturgica 17) (Rome 1993) 525-36. 

96. Speck deplores the status of the study of these texts in ‘Klassizismus im Achten 
Jahrhundert', 212, n. 19, 226-27. 

97. Уёрүіос̧ SE ó tepápxnc, Tac ерйс eikóvac тўс Osourítopoc, oic udAtoTa 
кой Врёфос ó Lwtip &EerxovioGeic, èv àykdA auc тўс UNTPdc EvehépeTo, TAÚTAG 
Aapov, лєрїйє1 TÀ тєїхїп` TH u&v лбле аофблеау ёк ToUTOV AEPITOLOVUEVOG, 
toig òè Bapfpoic кой ло^&ш ос xrónow, Kal óAcOpov, Kai oyriv: à лбута 
иткрду Üorepov ЄлєАӨбут@ abtoic, ahavioud aravtac ӧёбоке TavreAei, MPG 
92, 1356D. 

98. Ps. 67 (68) 2-3. 

99. Aapov zv ó Патрбрҳпс tov axeipomointov тблоу тоб Kupiov кої 
Lwtipoc nuóv ‘Inood Xpioro?, xoi thv тўс Mavayiac тоу £oQfjroc ёті тє 
TÀ Cwomo1d EvAa, Sick TOV тебу TEpinpxeTo’ xoà ретй Saxptwv то, 'E&eyépOnn, 
Káópie, ÉAeyev лрооёоҳбреуос, кої S:acKxopmoOrjoovtar ої ёҳӨрої cov кої 
EKAEIYOVOLV Qc калубс кой TAKT|OOVTAI oc KNPÒG бло лросфлоюр лорбс̧, MPG 
92, 1357 A. 
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Both passages are based on the text of Theodore Synkellos, yet, 
sentences and words are re-arranged or replaced.” The diegesis 
ophelimos transforms the actions. While in Theodore Synkellos, Sergios 
is described as directing attention to the images of the Theotokos and 
Child fixed on the western gates of the city, in the diegesis ophelimos 
the patriarch actually carries the Marian icons in procession. 
Furthermore, while in the earlier text the Virgin alone pursues the 
insolence of the barbarians, in the diegesis, it is her icons carried 
together with the cross in a litania that bring about the demise of the 
barbarians. Thus, the diegesis ascribes a miraculous function and an 
active intervention to the Marian icons: ideas absent from the seventh- 
century account of Theodore Synkellos. Finally, the diegesis records 
two processions, while in Theodore there is only one procession, and 
it is with the acheiropoietos of Christ. Both a mid-ninth and a tenth- 
century dates have been suggested for the diegesis ophelimos.' There 
is, however, no concrete evidence to provide a firm date.'? 

The lectio Triodii is written later and derives from the diegesis. It 
was read as a historical introduction to the Feast of the Akathistos 
on the Fifth Saturday of Lent (the hymn was read during matins on 
Friday night)."* The lectio Triodii also mentions a procession with 
an icon of the Virgin. In the crucial moment of the Avar siege, the 
patriarch Sergios is described as having led two processions: in the 


100. Speck, Zufülliges zum Bellum Avaricum, 137. 

101. Speck, 'Klassizismus im Achten Jahrhundert’, 226-27, and Van Esbroeck, ‘Une 
chronique de Maurice à Héraclius dans un récit des siéges de Constantinople', Bedi 
Kartlisa, revue de kartvélologie 34 (1976) 74-96, esp. 78, idem, ‘Un panegyrique de 
Theodore Studite’, 526. Annemarie W. Carr's argument about the emergence of an 
identification of the Virgin's protection of Constantinople with her maphorion in the 
siege of 860 could suggest a post quem date for the diegesis. Yet, the word &oOfjra 
used in the diegesis for the robe differs from the лєр1боА and отолт] used in 
Photios's sermon of the siege in 860. See A. W. Carr, “Threads of Authority: The 
Virgin Mary's Veil in the Middle Ages', in Robes and Honor. The Medieval World 
of Investiture, ed. S. Gordon (New York 2001) 59-94, esp. 63, n. 27. 

102. Without giving any evidence, Szádeczky-Kardoss attributes the diegesis to 
Symeon Metaphrastes (died ca. 1000): Szádeczky-Kardoss, Az Avar Történelem Forrásai 
172, 196-97. Yet, the Metaphrastian text of the Synaxarium (manuscript H in the 
SynaxCP) differs from the diegesis ophelimos because it does not mention icons. 

103. Lectio Triodii, MPG 92, 1347-1354B (BHG, n. 1063). See also Triodion 
katanyktikon (Rome 1897) 506 ff. 
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first he carried icons of the Virgin, in the second — the acheiropoietos 
image of Christ, the cross, and the maphorion of the Virgin: 


And the patriarch carrying the holy icons of the Theometor and together with 
all the people he walked around the ramparts of the wall, thence having 
procured their safety. When Sarbaros on the east and Chaganos on the west 
started to burn the outskirts of the city, the Patriarch walked along the city 
walls, carrying the acheiropoietos icon of Christ and the venerated and life- 
giving cross, and above all the maphorion of the Virgin. 


The text describes two processions: one with Marian icons, and a 
second with the acheiropoietos of Christ. Once again the memory of 
the past is altered and a litania with icons of the Virgin is retrojected 
in the tradition of the past event. 

To summarize, the historical accounts of Theophanes and Nikephoros 
written in the ninth century are silent on the subject of icons during 
the Avar siege. So are the two sources based on Theophanes: Kedrenos 
and Manasses in the twelfth century. Similarly, the Metaphrastian 
edition of the Synaxarium, composed in the late tenth century, does 
not change the historical account of the Avar siege. However, variants 
of the Synaxarium, such as the manuscript Cg dated by its colophon 
to A.D. 1172, mention processions of icons of the Virgin. These 
litaniai are even more elaborate in the diegesis ophelimos, and the 
lectio Triodii. Here Marian icons are described to have been carried 
together with the acheiropoietos image of Christ, the cross, and the 
maphorion of the Virgin. 

The later sources such as the variant Cg of 1172, the diegesis 
ophelimos, and the lectio Triodii could not be precisely dated. These 
texts suggest that sometime around the second half of the tenth 
century, legends about Marian icon processions were incorporated in 
the narrative of the Avar siege. These later texts show us not what 


104.'O òè matpiapxne тйс Өєїос̧ єікбуос̧ Tfjg BEOUÁTOPOG UET лт@утбс 
&тоүби^уос тоб лАлӨорс лєрїї&1 TO тётхос ğvwðev, EvTEdOEV TO dopoAic 
abtadv TopiCÓuevoc: бс дЕ ó uev LapPapoc ¿ë EGac, Xayávoc ёё and ðvouðv 
лорлоћлеїу тй лёр1Ё тўс MOAEWC r(pxovTo: 6 maTpidpxnc тђу àxerporoinTov 
тоб Xpiotod sikóva, кої rà тіша Kai Cwomo1d óra, лрооёті SE кой THv 
nuuíav &o0fjta тйс Өвоштторос émepdpevoc, b tov тєїх@у лєрийрхєто, MPG 
92, 1349 C, D. 
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happened in the seventh century, but what people of this later period 
invested in the siege of 626 by retrojecting Middle Byzantine cult 
practices. The later accounts reveal how the perception of an event 
was modified according to the way the circumstances changed.'^ The 
following section will explore how the new perception of the past 
was triggered by the emergence of Marian icon processions in 
Constantinople in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. 


Relics and Icons in the Cult of the Virgin after Iconoclasm 

The development of icon processions in Constantinople could be 
recovered on the basis of a number of Middle Byzantine sources. In 
the years immediately after Iconoclasm relics remain the main public 
expression of the Virgin's protection of the capital as revealed in the 
account of the Russian siege in A.D. 860 and the Bulgarian siege of 
A.D. 926. Photios, who described the event of 860 in a sermon, never 
mentioned icons of the Virgin, but attributed the victory to the 
miraculous workings of her maphorion: 


When, moreover, the whole city was carrying with me her raiment for the 
repulse of the besiegers and the protection of the besieged, we offered freely 
our prayers and formed a procession."* (...) Truly is this most-holy garment 
the raiment of God's Mother! It embraced the walls, and the foes inexplicably 
showed their back; the city put it around itself, and the camp of the enemies 
was broken up as at a signal; the city bedecked itself with it, and the enemies 
were deprived of the hopes which bore them on. For immediately as the 
Virgin's garment went around the walls, the barbarians gave up the siege, and 
broke camp, while we were delivered from impending capture and were granted 
unexpected salvation.” 


105. Similar remarks about tbe significance of interpolations are made by Speck, 
*Wunderheilige und Bilder', 163-247, and Brubaker, *Icons before Iconoclasm', 1215-46. 

106. Mango has translated the words Tijv Aitaveiav ёлоюђреда as ‘performed 
the litany', yet the expression refers to the act of instituting a procession, because the 
same words Aitr and Aitaveia designate a procession. For the use of the terms, see 
Baldovin, The Urban Character of Christian Worship, 209-14, 226. 

107. The Homilies of Photius Patriarch of Constantinople, ed. Mango (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1958) 102-3. For the Greek text see, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. 
C. Müller, V (Paris 1883) 169-70. See also, C. Belting-Ihm, 'Sub matris tutela.' 
Untersuchungen zur Vorgeschichte der Schutzmantelmadonna (Heidelberg 1976) 43 
ff. For the linkage between the maphorion of the Virgin and Mary's power of protection, 
see Carr, ‘Threads of Authority’, in Robes and Honor, 59-94. 
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Photios’ homily attributes the dispersal of the enemies and the 
break of the siege to the intervention of the Virgin and more specifically 
to her maphorion carried in procession by the entire city. A resurgence 
of the public role of relics after Iconoclasm from the mid-ninth to 
the mid-tenth centuries is attested to by a number of translations of 
these precious objects to Constantinople; by the construction of new 
repositories for them; by the composition of liturgical and historical 
texts commemorating the events; and by the development of new 
ceremonies intended to integrate these relics into the imperial cult." 

Another instance where the emperor is described as having resorted 
to the use of the maphorion of the Virgin rather then her icons, is 
offered by Ioannes Skylitzes. His account records how the emperor 
Romanos I Lekapenos (920-944) wrapped himself in the maphorion 
of the Virgin before he went to negotiate the peace with the Bulgarian 
ruler Symeon in A.D. 926: 


The emperor after he went together with the patriarch to the sanctuary of 
Blachernai and entered into the holy soros [the chapel where the garment of 
the Theotokos was kept], gave odes of supplication to God, and took the 
maphorion of the Theotokos, and left the church, having fortified himself as 
with unfaltering shields. And after splendidly decorating the army that followed 
him, he arrived at the well-appointed place.'” 


108. On the translation of the relics of St. John the Baptist in A.D. 956, see I. 
Kalavrezou, ‘Helping Hands for the Empire: Imperial Ceremonies and the Cult of Relics 
in the Byzantine Court’, in Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204, ed. H. Maguire 
(Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1997) 53-80. On the Trier ivory interpreted as a 
container for the relics of St. Stephen refurbished in the late ninth century, see Brubaker, 
‘The Chalke Gate, the construction of the past, and the Trier ivory’, BMGS 23 (1999) 
258-85. For the translation of the Mandylion and the special ritual ablution performed 
during Lent, see Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 110**-13**, and Kessler's essay in Z volto 
di Cristo, 67-99. For a general discussion of the increased role of relics after Iconoclasm, 
see C. Walter, Art and Ritual of the Byzantine Church (Birmingham Byzantine Studies, 
1) (London 1982) 145. It remains a subject for a future research to explore how the 
Byzantine emperors immediately after Iconoclasm re-aligned their power with the cult 
of relics. There seems to be an intensification in the collection of relics and the formation 
of new ceremonies focused on relics in the imperial court. 

109.'O ёё BaciAeoc Ev TH vağ yevóuevoc тбу BAaxEepvGv Gua TG TATPIÁPXY, 
кой èv тў ayia сорф cicerAOdv кої ixetnpiac фӧйс̧ @лобдодс TH Oto, то 
онофбріоу тйс ӨВєотбкор Aapov &Ётє1 тоб vaod, бллос @офоЛет1 $patáuevoc. 
Tov оду ALTE оду отблоу Koourcac @рїлрєлт@с TOV optouévov кате noe 
тблоу, from Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 219. 
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According to Skylitzes, it is the Virgin’s garment, not her icon, 
that is perceived to have secured divine intervention in the early 
tenth-century. 

In both cases in the period shortly after Iconoclasm, the Russian 
siege of A.D. 860 and the Bulgarian attack of A.D. 926, the citizens 
of Constantinople or their emperor resorted to the relics of the Virgin, 
her maphorion, rather than to her icons. Painted panels of the Theotokos 
were not used to secure the Virgin’s protection of Constantinople. 

The first reference to Marian icons carried in public ceremonies 
is recorded in the triumphal procession of emperor John I Tzimiskes 
(969-976) after his victory over the Russian leader, Svjatoslav in A.D. 
971."° Tzimiskes settled a new peace treaty with the Russians and 
reduced the power of the Bulgarian ruler. The triumph is described 
by the contemporary, Leo the Deacon: 


He [John I Tzimiskes] returned to Constantinople with great trophies, and met 
the citizens before the walls, who were welcoming him with wreaths and 
scepters of wrought gold and precious gems. They led a gold-frame chariot 
pulled by a white horse, and demanded from him to ride on it, and lead the 
customary triumphal procession. When he accepted the wreaths and the staffs, 
he awarded them many times over with gifts. Yet, he refused to mount the 
chariot, but placed on the gold-wrought throne of the chariot the icon of the 
Theometor, holding the divinely-human Logos in her arms, which he took 
from Mysia [Bulgaria]. And he laid underneath it the purple garment and 
crowns of the Bulgarian rulers. He himself riding upon a horse, followed 
behind, crowned with a crown on his head, and carrying wreaths and staffs.'" 


110. M. McCormick, Eternal Victory. Triumphal Rulership in Late Antiquity, 
Byzantium and the Early Medieval West (Cambridge 1986) 171-75. 

111. uerà ueytorov rpozaíov Exavetoi ёл TO BoCavtiov, TOÙG aoTIKODG 
лро Tov zepiBÓA ov коте пфос, orepávoic афтоду кої октлтрос beELlovLEVODG, 
ёк хрособ кої МӨоу &£eipyaouévoic толот АФу. r|yov SE кой XPVGOKOAANTOV 
AevKdnwAov Kpya: ob mpooemPivar тобтоу r&íovv, кої TOV vevopuiauévov 
Katayayeiv OpíauDov. 6 бё тоос иёу отеф@уорс кої тй okfirrpa лрооцкато, 
кой TOAAATAQOIWG тобтоос Oópoic nustyaro: EmPivar SE тоб &puaroc ойк 
HvEOXETO’ GAAG тїу THC Өвоштторос eikóva, ёупүкоћ\орёупу TOV 0gávOponov 
Aóyov, hv ёк Mvoíac seíAnjev, ёлі тоу тоб &puaroc xpvorAatov Opóvov 
буёӨпкє, тас &Aovpyobc TOv Моофу atoAdc олоб&с, Kal тй отёциота. abtoc 
dé, їлло KEANTI &roxoUuevoc, uerómio0ev ELMETO, TETAIVIWUEVOG тђу кефалђу 
ðiaðýuatı, кой тоос oTepavovc dépov кої rà okfjrrpa Ev Taic xepoív, from 
Leo the Deacon, Leonis Diaconi Calonoésis Historiae, ed. C. Hase, CSHB 5 (Bonn 
1828) 158. 
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According to Leo the Deacon, a captured icon of the Virgin was 
allotted the place of honor in the triumph. Being placed in the chariot 
on top of the royal garments of the Bulgarian ruler, this icon presided 
over the insignia of the Bulgarian state and the entire triumphal 
procession. Thus, the Byzantine victory appeared to have been 
sanctioned and legitimized by the power of the Virgin. Her icon 
mounted on the chariot took the place of the emperor.'? Yet, this was 
not a cult image associated with Mary's sanctuaries in Constantinople.'? 

The same triumph is also recorded in the eleventh century by 
Skylitzes, yet, here the account is changed: instead of a captured 
icon, the panel of the Virgin is described as the protectress of the 
Constantinople: moAtobxoc. The change is significant because it 
shows the rise of a close linkage between Marian icons and defense 
of the capital in the end of the tenth and early eleventh centuries: 


When the Russians sailed away, the emperor, having taken care of the cities 
and the fortresses along the banks of the river, returned to the Roman lands. 
The patriarch of Constantinople together with the Synod and all the officials 
carrying laurel wreaths welcomed him with paeans and acclamations of victory. 
Having lavishly outfitted a chariot driven by four white horses, they demanded 
that the emperor celebrate the triumph riding on it. He, however, wishing for 
nothing ostentatious, but showing himself to be more modest, accepted the 
offered wreaths and carried out the triumph on a white horse. Having placed 
in the chariot the garments of the Bulgarian rulers, and on top of it an icon 
of the Theometor as a protectress of the City, he ordered it [the chariot] to 
advance in front of him." 


112. McCormick, Eternal Victory, 173-74. 

113. The captured panel was probably perceived as a sign of divine right for the 
victory; otherwise, God would not have permitted the holy icon to be taken from its 
home. 

114. rGv ёё "Pi ололлєуоаутоу, TOV rapà тойс óx8ouc hpovpiwv Tod лотаџоё 
кої TÓAsov TPdvoiav Oéuevoc 6 Paotredc & r(0n Ta "Pouoítov avéCevkev. бу 
Ó тїйє TÓAEWG QPXIEPEÙG uer тўс соуббоо кої лбутес ot EV TEAEL ретй TOLAVWV 
- кої &mvikíov evonuidy bacdéEavto отефаупфоробутес, réOpurrov бупн 
AEUKOTOAGV ~xovTEs HTOIMAGUEVOV TavL Sianpendc Kai rovrov &mfávra 
&ёобутес OprapPedoor Tov Paciréa. ó SE uNndév copapóv EBEAWV, GAAG uérpiov 
éavtov ёлідеєкубреуос, TONG èv лросєуєҳӢёутас буғ фе OTEhaVOLG кої 
(mmo AEvKG Tov ӨріоџВоу EexArpwoev, ёу 58 TH брџоті tac Bovayapixdc Occ 
TOV Bao1AÉov OTOAGG кої &voOsv тобтоу eikóva тйс BEouTTOpOG ос ло\обҳоо, 
Tpomopeveodar Eavtod dSiet&Eato, from Skylitzes, Thurn ed., 310. 
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Skylitzes characterized the icon not as a looted object, but as an 
icon-protector of the capital. The text marks a shift towards icons as 
the way the Virgin’s protection of the city was perceived to have 
been manifested 

While on a more personal basis, a similar shift towards Marian 
panels is recorded by Michael Psellos. He describes two occasions 
when Byzantine emperors resorted to icons of the Theotokos in 
moments of crisis. On the first, the emperor Basil П (976-1025) took 
an icon of the Virgin in his hand in the battle against the usurper 
Bardas Phokas on April 13, 989 at Abydos: 


While [Phocas] was so boldly charging towards him, Basil rode out in front 
of his army too. He took his stand there, sword in hand. In the left hand he 
clasped the image of the Mother of the Logos, thinking this icon the surest 
protection against his opponent’s terrifying onslaught." 


Basil II held in his left hand a personal icon of the Virgin, not a 
palladium of the city."5 It has been recently argued that the use of 
the icon in this context was meant to hide the real reason behind 
Bardas Phokas' defeat; he was poisoned by Basil." Whether the story 
about the icon was just a device on the side of Psellos to keep a 
‘pious front’, or a reality, Basil's action did not have the power of a 
grand public gesture with a palladium-icon. 


115. English tr. from Psellus, Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tr. E. A. R. Sewter (Baltimore 
1966) 36. 6 џёу обу обтос кої реті rocoótov Өброоос Eù róv BaoíAetov tet 
6 бё TPOPEBANTO èv тйс OlKEiac боубреос, xoi Ёфпфброс ciorríker, Garépa 
ФЕ TOv XEIPHV THv єїкбу@ тўс тоб Adyou untpdc SinyKaALoTO, KAPTEPOTATOV 
T"pópAnua тўс бкабдёктоо éExeivov брийс raórnv zo1oDuevoc, from Michele 
Psello, Imperatori di Bizanzio, ed S. Impellizzeri, 1 (Vicenza 1984) I, 16 (hereafter, 
Michele Psello, ed. Impellizzeri). 

116. We know of a similar personal icon of the Virgin used by the emperor Constantine 
IX Monomachos as recorded in an epigram. S. Lampros’, ‘О Mapkiavóc «Gi 
524', Neos Hellenomnemon 8 (Athens 1911) 3-59, 113-927, esp. 7, poem no. 10. 

117. A. Kaldellis, The Argument in Psellos?’ Chronographia (Studien zur 
Geistgeschichte des Mittelalters 68) (Leiden 1999) 62-66. Similarly, the recent study 
of the coin issues of Basil I suggests that there was no official recognition of the role 
of the Marian icon in this military encounter. See B. Pitarakis — C. Morrisson, 
‘Miliarésion anonyme avec la Vierge Nikopoios: une nouvelle datation’, Bulletin de 
la Société Frangaise de Numismatique 56/3 (2001) 33-36, and Pentcheva, Images and 
Icons of the Virgin, 239-51. 
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Similar is the case with the icon of the emperor Romanos III 
Argyros (1028-1034). According to Psellos, during his expedition 
against the Saracens in 1030 near Aleppo, Romanos lost courage and 
fled his camp. The Saracens entered and plundered it, taking much 
booty on their ride back. When Romanos sneaked back into the camp, 
he was delighted to find his icon of the Virgin intact. Due to this 
panel, he regained his courage and exhorted his troops: 


Indeed, the icon of the Theometor was presented to him,"* the image which 
the Roman emperors habitually carry with them on campaign as a guide and 
guardian of all the army. This alone had not been taken by the enemy. When 
the emperor saw this beautiful sight (he was particularly reverent in his 
veneration of this icon) he immediately took heart, and holding it in his hands 
— but no words can describe how he embraced it, how he bedewed it with 
his tears, how heartfelt were the terms in which he addressed it, how he 
recalled Our Lady's kindness in the past and those many times when she, his 
ally, has rescued and saved the Roman power in moments of crisis." 


There are two very interesting elements in this account; first the 
gloss that there was a particular icon of the Mother of God habitually 
carried by Roman emperors in battle, and second the emotive and 
affectionate response of Romanos III Argyros to the painted image 
of the Virgin.’ About the former, this is the first instance where a 


118. The translation is mine, Sewter proposed instead: ‘More important than that, 
somebody came up with the icon of the Theometor', Psellus, Fourteen Byzantine 
Rulers, tr. Sewter, 69. 

119. Psellus, Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tr. Sewter 69-70. Koi ӧўто кой rj eikov 
abt тїс Ocountopos ёџфауі Сетот, rjv o1 Tv ‘Pwuaiwv Paois болер rivà 
отротпүду кої тоб Tavróc OTpaToNédSoOv HvAaKa EV тоїс TOAEUOIC осоуйдос 
ёлбүоутаг џбуп yàp абтп ovx &Acróc тойс ВарВарікойс̧ &yeyóver xepoiv. Ос 
3 обу eldev 6 abtoKpaTwp TO yALKD тоот Béaua (кой yap rjv кой GAAWS лері 
TÒ oéDac табтпс̧ Ocpuóraroc), &vsOcponoé te єбӨ®с кої ёусүкоћобуиєуос, 
ov« ёотіу EITElV Wo TEQIETTÓOOETO, WC тоїс ӧбкроо1у Éfpsxev, oc yvnoióTaTO. 
KaBwpirer, oc TGv tóspyeoióv Gveuíuvgoke кой тбу AOAAGV Exeivwv 
OVULAXIGV, oic то 'Popaiov HOAAGKIC xpároc Ďiakıivðvveðov ёррбсатб тє 
кой &veodoaro, from Michele Psello, ed. Impellizzeri, Ш, 10-11. 

120. Kaldellis has argued that Psellos sarcastically contrasted the popular belief in 
the powers of the icon with the fact that the panel could only save itself. Kaldellis, 
The Argument of Psellos’ Chronographia, 62-66. 
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specific Marian icon is mentioned to have been traditionally carried 
in battle.7' In this context the icon of the Virgin has become the 
vehicle of expression of Mary's traditional role of protectress. 

The same linkage between an icon of the Virgin and the imperial 
military campaigns is also revealed by Attaleiates in the third quarter 
of the eleventh century: 


Something else happened, which gave the appearance of the emperor [Romanos 
IV Diogenes (1068-1071)] to strive for justice, but in fact he allotted an 
excessive and even impious punishment. For a soldier, accused of stealing a 
little Turkish donkey, was brought in chains in the presence of the emperor. 
The punishment meted out surpassed the transgression, for the penalty was 
not allotted in money, but in cutting of the nose.” The poor man had pleaded 
a lot and had given up all his possessions, and put forward as an intercessor 
the all-holy icon of the-celebrated-in-all-hymns Lady, the Theotokos 
Blachernitissa, which was customary for the pious emperors to take in battles 
and campaign as an invincible sword. Yet, no compassion stirred the emperor, 
nor reverence for the asylum [given] by the holy image. While the emperor 
was watching together with everyone and the icon was being held, the wretched 
man had his nose cut off even though he cried loudly and shouted profusely.'? 


121. George Dennis has argued that the story of the caesar Bardas in A.D. 866 
involved a prayer in front of the Hodegetria icon before his departure for war. But 
the text does not mention any icon; it only locates the action inside the Hodegoi 
monastery. G. Dennis, ‘Religious Services in the Byzantine Army’, Studia Anselmiana 
110 (1993), Eulogema. Studies in Honor of Robert Taft (Rome, 1993) 107-17. Theoph. 
Cont., Bonn ed, 204. Otherwise the carrying of Marian icons in campaign are not 
mentioned at all in the extant military treatises written in the tenth century. Panels of 
the Virgin start to appear in the context of war only in the eleventh century. For the 
tenth-century sources, see Dennis, Three Military Treatises (Dumbarton Oaks Texts, 
9) (Washington, D.C. 1985). J. Haldon, Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Three Military 
Treatises on Imperial Military Expeditions, CFHB 28 (Vienna 1990). E. McGeer, 
Sowing the Dragon's Teeth. Byzantine Warfare in the Tenth Century (Dumbarton Oaks 
Texts 33) (Washington, D.C. 1995). For the later development, see Pentcheva, Images 
and Icons of the Virgin, 87, 204-88. 

122. This severe punishment was usually meted out to people who have committed 
a grave crime, not just a small felony, hence the irony in the text. 

123. Érepov dé ті cvvnvéx0n, CfjAov uèv тоб Ваолёшс Orkotooóvnc фоутабоу, 
Фиєтроу ёё тђу тшоріау кої ойк cbos ovvriOÉuevov. &ykAnOsic yap тіс 
TOV отратіютфу We дуіскоу Tovpkikóv офелбџєуос̧, лорйҳӨп иёу Kat булу 
TG Paias ӧебєрёуос, тшоріа & EyndioOn тоб брартйџатос олерфёророс` 
ov yàp Ev xpríjuaoww д Cnuía Sidpioto GAA’ Ev pivóc ёктоџў. TOAAG OE 
паракаћлёсоутос тоб dvOpómov, кої лбута Ta &avToD mnposuévov, кої 
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The text reveals that by the second half of the eleventh century 
an icon from the Blachernai church, called Blachernitissa, started to 
be regarded as the divine protector of the Byzantine emperors in 
battle. The same panel bestowed asylum to the pious who sought it 
out. By executing the penalty in the presence of the icon and 
disregarding the immunity the icon bestowed on the condemned, the 
emperor is accused of having committed both an injustice and a sin. 

The records of the Russian siege of A.D. 860 and Romanos I 
Lekapenos’ preparation for the peace talks with Symeon in A.D. 926 
suggest that relics of the Virgin continued to function as the sole 
means of expression of the Virgin’s protection of Constantinople in 
the period immediately after Iconoclasm. Only starting with the mid- 
tenth century according to the extant written sources did Marian icons 
begin to acquire a public role in triumphal processions and battles. 
Through these non-liturgical one-time events panels of the Virgin 
gradually became the main vehicle of public expression of her cult 
in Constantinople. By the second half of the eleventh century, Psellos 
and Attaleiates record the tradition of the Byzantine emperors to carry 
a special Marian icon on military campaigns: the Blachernitissa. Yet, 
what icon of the Virgin remained in the city as a guardian? 


The icon of the Virgin Hodegetria in the memory of the Avar and 
Arab sieges 

Again the Middle Byzantine accounts of the Avar and Arab sieges 
construct the identity of the icon-toAtotxoc as the Hodegetria. The 
earliest surviving evidence of this new perception of the past is 
preserved in a Latin text, called Anonymous Tarragonensis, dated to 
the 1075-1098/9.'% The preceding passages discuss the Hodegetria 


TpofaAAopévov ueoítnv тђу лбусёлтоу cikóva тўс TaVLUVHTOD дєолоіуцс 
Otorókov тїс BAaxepvitioonc, tic eidOer toic motoic faoucóow èv 
ÈKOTPATEÍQIG Wo AMpooucxnTov блАоу соуєкотратєбеодоа, оюк eiorjet оїктос 
TG Васлї, GAA’ 008 олбос тйс ёк Tod Belov ёїкоуісратос dovAtac’ ópGvroc 
8 abtod кої лбутоу, Kal abtiic тїс ёкбуос BaotaCouévnc, @лєтитїӨп Thy ‘piva 
ó SeiAaioc, kpá&ac uéya кої orevá&tac тб Вб010у, from Attaleiatos, Michaelis 
Attaliotae Historia, ed. I. Bekker, CSHB 50 (Bonn 1853) 152-53. 

124. K. Ciggaar, ‘Une description de Constantinople dans le Tarragonensis 55’, RÉB 
53 (1995) 117-40, esp. 128-31. 
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icon and its Tuesday procession followed by an explanation of what 
made this icon so powerful: 


Certainly more numerous are the miracles of the saints in Constantinople on 
account of their number and steadfastness. In this noble city the wonders and 
miracles of the Mother of God shine more brightly than any other place of 
the world. This [phenomenon] is well-deserved. For since here she is more 
loved and venerated than in any other place of the world. It is said indeed 
and believed that Constantinople is the proper and special city of the Mother 
of God. For at the time when the emperor Constantine, pious lover of the 
Christian lands, thought and considering he sought where it would be more 
apt to build the city where to house the governing apparatus of his empire, 
Christ appeared to him, as it is written in the books of the Greeks, and in 
showing him the place, he ordered him where to build the city which he 
[Constantine] had in mind, and said: ‘Go and build in this place a city dedicated 
to my mother!’ Constantine understood and built the city of Constantinople 
in the place shown to him by God. Approaching his death, he commended 
the city to the hands of God and his most pious mother. She is the most 
blessed guardian in day and night, since she manifests herself in her numerous 
miracles, from which I will relate one so great for the praise and honor of 
their Mother of God. 


Once Constantinople was besieged and doomed, surrounded both on land and 
sea by two armies. The enemies vehemently pressed upon to capture the city. 
The citizens of Constantinople indeed surrounded, were no longer able to 
resist, with such a great virtue of theirs they resorted to that safe refuge, which 
they consider to be behind God for all of his [people] in times of need, and 
sought shelter in the church of the Mother of God." Whose icon, sacred 
among the acknowledged panels, they carried across the whole town, all of 
them following her"* chanting and imploring mercy from the Mother of God, 
so that she might protect her city from the danger of the enemies’ siege." 


125. The Hodegoi. 

126. The Hodegetria icon. 

127. Milia enim sunt in Constantinopolitana urbe mircula sanctorum pro multitudine 
et assiduitate eorum. In qua urbe nobili magis splendent Dei genetricis miracula et 
mirifica opera quam in alico loco mundi. Hoc in merito. Ibi siquidem magis amatur 
et honoratur quam in aliis mundi regionibus. Dicitur enim et creditur esse propria et 
specialis civitas Dei genetricis. Nam cum olim Constantinus imperator Christianae 
regionis pius amator cogitaret et cogitando quereret quo loco aptius civitatem hedificaret 
que suo in imperio principatum teneret, apparuit ei Christus ut in libris Grecorum 
continetur et hostendes ei locum quo civitatem quam in animo habebat hedificare 
construeret, ait illi: ‘Vade et in hoc loco civitatem fac matri mei.’ Qui cepit et prefecit 
urbem Constantinopolim in loco sibi demonstrato a dominio. Veniens denique ad 
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The passage talks about Constantinople’s dedication to the Virgin."* 
It insists that from all the cities in the world Constantinople is 
distinguished by its most pious dedication to the Theotokos. It was 
chosen as capital and dedicated to the Mother of God by Constantine, 
who was guided in his actions by Christ. The Virgin's love was 
manifested in the numerous miracles she performed on behalf of her 
city. Her greatest deed was to break the Avar siege through the powers 
of her icon of the Hodegetria. The Avar siege is referred to in this 
context, because the city is described as having been surrounded by 
the two armies of the Avars and the Persians; a situation that occurred 
only in 626. Moreover, since the preceding passages discuss the 
Hodegetria icon and its weekly Tuesday procession,'? the identity of 
the panel-saviour should be understood as the Hodegetria. 

The Anonymous Tarragonensis gives a terminus ante quem of 
1075-1098/9 for the emergence of the tradition attributing the victory 
over the Avars to the Hodegetria icon.' The perception of the way 
the Virgin manifested her help was thus completely transformed: from 
the firm belief in Mary's personal presence and engagement in battle 
as described in the seventh-century sources, to that of her assistance 
carried out through her icons as presented in the late tenth-century 
texts, and finally to the perception that the protection of the Theotokos 


obitum, comendavit eam in manus Dei et sue piissime matris. Que custos est gratissima 
die ac nocte sicut in multis declaratur miraculis. De quibus unum tantum dicam ad 
eiusdem genetricis Dei laudem et honorem. 

Quodam tempore obsessa est undique predicta urbs Constantinopolitana et per terram 
et per mare in circuitu a duobus exercitibus. Hostes vehementer instabant ut eam 
caperent. Constantinopolitani vero ab hostibus circumclusi nec iam valentes resistere 
illorum tam magne virtuti ad illud tutum refugium quod habent post Deum suis omnibus 
in necessitatibus confugerunt et Dei genetricis basilicam petierunt. Cuius ibi sanctam 
accipientes imagines, per totam urbem circumtulerunt, sequentes eam universi cantando 
Deique genitricis clemenciam implorando ut civitatem suam ab hostium iam 
circumvallantium protegeret periculo, from Ciggaar, ‘Une description de Constantinople 
dans le Tarragonensis 55', 128-29. 

128. For the discussion of the Byzantine tradition linking the dedication to the Virgin, 
see note 6 above. 

129. Ciggaar, 'Une description de Constantinople dans le Tarragonensis 55', 127. 
For translation and interpretation of the account of the procession, see Pentcheva, 
Images and Icons of the Virgin, 146-68. 

130. Ciggaar, ‘Une description de Constantinople dans le Tarragonensis 55', 128-31. 
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was activated through the powers of her icon of the Hodegetria as 
promoted in the eleventh-century accounts. 

A similar association of the Virgin’s protection with her special 
icon of the Hodegetria is also manifested in the diegesis ophelimos 
and the lectio Triodii, albeit for the Arab siege in 717-718. The 
diegesis mentions a procession with an icon, while the lectio Triodii 
specifies that this panel was the Hodegetria. The diegesis reads as 
follows: 


And the Christ-loving people of the city, making a lengthy procession with 
tears, as it was their custom even in the time of peace, carrying the all-holy 
wood of the cross of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and the holy icon of 
the Virgin, they walked along the walls, raising their hands to God and saying: 
Arise, oh Lord, do not cast off your people forever"! for I behold your enemies 
have made a noise against you, and the ones who hate you have lifted up 
their head." Do not give your inheritance to reproach that the heathen should 
rule over us lest they should say: ‘Where is their God?” But they would 
recognize you, that your name is Lord Jesus Christ in the glory of God the 
Father." 


In the later text, the lectio Triodii, the Marian panel is identified 
with the Hodegetria icon: 


And the holy people of the city carrying the sacred wood of the precious and 
life-giving cross, and the venerable icon of the Theometor Hodegetria, they 
circled the walls of the city, imploring God with their cries." 


131. I Kings 12:22, Psalm 43 (44) 24. 

132. Psalm 82 (83) 2. 

133. Joel 2: 17. 

134. ‘ʻO 8& катӣ тфу TOAIV diAÓxpicToc Aadc, SinveKeic uerà dakpúwv 
TOW MEVOL тйс Airàc, болер EB0c AbTOIC ло1&їу, кої èv eipnvikfj KATHOTAOEL 
тб дЕ лаусєлтоу EvVAov тоб отарроб тоб Kupiov xoi Хотўрос̧ ruóv Inood 
Xpiotod Aafóvrec, кої тђу ayiav eixóva тйс Tavayiov ПерӨёуою, mepujeoav 
TO тєїхос, aipovtec Eni Oedv Tac xtipac, кої Аєүбутес̧`’ Avdotnh1, Kipie, ur) 
andan tov Хабу cov eic TéAOG: бті ibo? ot ёҳӨрої Gov r[xnoav, Kai oi 
шообутёс oe Прау Kehadrrv’ ur] ӧфс тђу KAnpovoutav оор eic óveiboc, тоб 
котбрЁот ruv gOvn, unzote eiroocv Поб ёотіу ó Өєбс аътбу" AAAG yvóroo0av, 
бт Óvoud оо Крос Inoodc Xpioróc, eic 6ótav Oeod Потрбс, MPG 92, 
1365C. 

135.'O ёё тйс тбАвшс iepüc AQÒG TO оєлтбу EAOV Tod тїшїою Kol Cwomo10d 
отарроб, кої ту оєђбсшоу eikóva тўс Osourjropoc Sdnyntpiac &rayóusvot 
TO теїҳос̧ MEPLEKUKAODV, adv SaKpvoi TOV Oedv iAcobuevor, MPG 92, 1352р. 
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The lectio Triodii clearly reveals the belief that the Virgin’s help 
was manifested through her special icon of the Hodegetria. The power 
of this panel was perceived to have been activated in a public 
procession along the walls of the city. 

The same altered memory of the past is also revealed in the chronicle 
of the historian and doge, Andrea Dandolo (1306-1354): 


The emperor Leo the Isaurian started to rule in the year 718 in the name of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. In the following year the Constantinopolitans were 
again in a heavier siege by the Saracens, who came from Egypt and Palestine. 
Then upon taking from the monastery of the Virgin the icon which was painted 
by Luke while she was still alive, they carried it in a procession, praying in 
order that she might help in the dangers, and until this day the same act is 
performed."* Upon being placed on the waves, immediately a storm arose 
which either sunk or destroyed all the ships of the Saracens. The icon acquired 
the name Hodegetria, meaning ‘The One Who Leads the Way,’ when she 
appeared to two blind men and led them to the church, where they regained 
their sight." 


Instead of being carried in a public litania, the Hodegetria is 
presented as directly engaging the enemies, swimming on the waters 
of the Golden Horn and destroying the enemies' ships. 


Conclusion 

The memory of the Avar siege was in a constant flux in Byzantium; 
the perception of the past was changing as the cult of the Virgin in 
Constantinople was developing. The seventh-century eye-witness 
accounts perceived the Theotokos as physically present in the battle, 


136. By the eleventh century the Hodegetria was identified as the icon painted by 
St. Luke, see Pentcheva, Images and Icons of the Virgin, 81-121. 

137. Leo Ysaurus, imperavit anno Domini nostri Iesu Christi VII c XVIII. Seguenti 
anno, Constantinopolitani Saracenis, qui de Egipto et Palestina venerant, prelio fortiter 
restiterunt, tandem de monasterio sancte Marie yconiam eius, quam Lucas ipso adhuc 
vivente depinxit, accipientes, processionaliter illam deducunt, orantes, ut, que tociens 
in periculis juverat, nunc etiam ferret opem. Posita igitur yconia super undas, statim 
procelasurexit, et omnes naves Saracenorum aut mergit aut fregit; dicta est autem 
yconia Diguria, idest deductrix, quia duobus cecis aparuit et ad ecclesiam deducxit, 
ibique eos illuminavit, from Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, vol. 12, Raccola degli storici 
italiani, ed. L. A. Muratori (Bologna 1938) 109. 
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fighting for her people at the front line. In the Middle Byzantine 
period the memory of the events changed; Mary’s power was identified 
with her icons carried in procession, even more specifically — with 
the Hodegetria. The new perception of the past demonstrates the 
growing role of icons in the expression of the cult of the Virgin in 
Constantinople. 

Even though panels of the Theotokos existed in the pre-Iconoclast 
period there is no evidence that they were carried in public processions, 
nor that they were perceived as palladia of Constantinople. The main 
reason for this lack of public function of Marian icons could be due 
to the fact that they were not immediately perceived as transparent 
conduits to the divine. The cult of images appeared after and was 
always dependent on the more established cult of relics."* The first 
images which penetrated the public sphere were the acheiropoietoi, 
largely because of their special status, functioning as both relics and 
images. This explains why the patriarch Sergios would have carried 
the acheiropoietos of Christ on the walls during the Avar siege. As 
an extension of Christ’s body and presence, the acheiropoietos imprint 
of the divine form was closer to the relic than the painted portrait. 

While acheiropoietoi appear to have been integrated in the public 
life of cities and brought out at a time of a political crisis, icons 
seem to have lagged behind. Yet, after Iconoclasm this relation was 
reversed; acheiropoietoi all but disappear from urban processions in 
Constantinople,” while Marian icons gradually become fully integrated 
in the public /itaniai. The panels of the Virgin first entered public 
processions in connection with special events such as military 
expeditions and imperial triumphs. Weekly liturgical processions with 
Marian images start to be mentioned in the sources in the eleventh 


138. Brubaker, 'Icons before Iconoclasm?' 1215-46. 

139. Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 110**-13**. Kessler's essay in Л volto di Cristo, 
91. The acheropita in Rome presents an exception to the rule. The image was carried 
in the annual procession for the Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin as recorded in 
ninth-century sources. Wolf, Salus Populi Romani. 38, 74 ff., 314-15. 
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century.’ In some cases icons were integrated into established services 
such as the Friday night procession, known as presbeia, from the 
Blachernai church on the northwest to the Chalkoprateia on the East. 
In other cases, icon processions were created anew, such as the 
Hodegetria litaniai on Tuesday mornings at the Hodegoi monastery.'? 
By the middle of the eleventh century a new practice developed to 
carry the Blachernitissa on military campaigns. Yet, it was the 
Hodegetria icon that eventually rose to become the palladium of 
Constantinople, the emperor, and the State. As a result, the identity 
of this panel was inserted in the accounts of the Avar and Arab sieges 
of the past. 

The tradition of the Avar siege shows that the early cult of the 
Virgin in Constantinople was not based on her icons. Only in the 
Middle Byzantine period starting around the end of the tenth century, 
did Marian icons gradually become the main public conduit of 
expression of the cult of the Theotokos in the Byzantine capital.'^ It 
is in this period that the old urban processions started to include the 
carrying of Marian panels. These recent practices of the Middle 
Byzantine period caused the stories of icons and icon processions to 


140. P. Halsall, ‘Life of Thomais of Lesbos’, in Holy Women in Byzantium. Ten 
Saints’ Lives in English Translation, ed. A.-M. Talbot (Washington, D.C. 1996) 
291-322, esp. 311, and Dobschütz, ‘Maria Romeia. Zwei umbekante Texts’, BZ 12 
(1903) 173-214, esp. 202. 

141. Sevéenko, ‘Icons in the Liturgy’, 51. The Friday procession was established 
very early on, but it incorporated images only after Iconoclasm. The earliest evidence 
for icons in the Friday procession is offered by the typikon of the Pantokrator monastery 
in the first half of the twelfth century, Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents. A 
Complete Translation of Surviving Founder's Typika and Testaments, eds J. Thomas 
and A C. Hero, 5 vols (Washington, D.C. 2000) II, 753-54 . See Pentcheva, Images 
and Icons of the Virgin, 168-76. 

142. Pentcheva, Images and Icons of the Virgin, 131-63. For the sources, see Holy 
Women in Byzantium, 311, Dobschiitz, ‘Maria Romeia', 202, and Ciggaar, ‘Une 
description de Constantinople dans le Tarragonensis 55’, 127. 

143. In her study of the relationship between icons and the imperial institution, Carr 
has reached the same conclusion; that a close linkage between icons, especially the 
Hodegetria, and protection of the state and emperor emerged very late in the Middle 
Byzantine period. Yet, Carr situates this development in the twelfth century, Carr, 
‘Court Culture and Cult Icons in Middle Byzantine Constantinople’, in Byzantine Court 
Culture, ed. Maguire, 81-99. 
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be retrojected in the perception of the past; a process which eventually 
brought about the transformation in the memory of the Avar siege. 
Once an icon-centered cult of the Virgin developed in Constantinople 
in the Middle Byzantine period, a particular panel gradually rose to 
prominence: the Hodegetria. By the eleventh century the Hodegetria 
emerged as the ло\мобҳос of Constantinople, the icon that allegedly 
saved the city against the Avars and Arabs in the past. 


Columbia University, New York 
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The ‘young emperor of 
Constantinople’: an overlooked 
prosopographical note in an 
itinerary of the fourteenth century" 


MIHAILO POPOVIC 


In 1385 two .German travellers, Peter Sparnau and Ulrich von 
Tennstaedt, set out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land.' They left Plaue 
near Arnstadt on 30 July, travelled to Venice, where they boarded a 
ship, and reached Alexandria on 19 August 1385. Sparnau and 
Tennstaedt visited the peninsula of Sinai and the Holy Land. Boarding 
a ship in Beirut, they sailed along the western shore of Asia Minor 
and finally reached Constantinople, where they spent Christmas 1385 
In the beginning of 1386 Sparnau and Tennstaedt continued their 
journey by land, which Sparnau describes as follows: 


*... Nota von Constantinopel quome wir in eyne stad, dy heyst Silberpopi? 
und ist des jungen keysers von Constantinopil. Nota dar noch quome wir in 
eyne stad, dy heyset Trynopil, dar czwuschin sint VI tage weyde, und ist des 
Ameratens. Nota obir vir tage weyde quome wir in eyne stad, dy heyst 


* I would like to thank Dr. David Ricks (King's College London) and Professor 
Judith Herrin (King's College London) for their advice and support. 

1. For biographical information, which is very scarce, cf. К. Róhricht, Deutsche 
Pilgerreisen nach dem Heiligen Lande. Neue Ausgabe (Innsbruck 1900) 96; the itinerary, 
which is based on a manuscript from Weimar (W.) by Peter Sparnau, was edited by 
Róhricht: R. Róhricht, ‘Die Jerusalemfahrt des Peter Sparnau und Ulrich von Tennstaedt', 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für Erdkunde zu Berlin 26 (1891) 479-491 (abbreviated: 
Sparnau-Tennstaedt); the places visited by the two German travellers and their 
identification are listed in: S. Yerasimos, Les Voyageurs dans l'Empire Ottoman (XIVe- 
XVIe siècles). Bibliographie, Itinéraires et Inventaire des lieux habités (Conseil Suprême 
d'Atatürk pour Culture, Langue et Histoire. Publications de la Société Turque d'Histoire. 
Serie VII, No. 117. Ankara 1991) 99. 

2. Sparnau-Tennstaedt, 484-490. 

3. Selymbria, today Silivri in Turkey, approximately 60 kilometres to the west of Istanbul. 

4. Adrianople, today Edirne in Turkey, approximately 150 kilometres to the northwest 
of Silivri. - 

5. Murad I, * 1326 (?), + 15 June 1389; Ottoman sultan 1362-1389. 
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Filepopulo* und ist des Ameraten. Nota von Filipopulo quame wir in daz 
keyserthum zcu Bulgerge und quamen in eyne stad, dy heist Tirnago’, ...'* 


The expression ‘junger keyser von Constantinopil’ (“young emperor 
of Constantinople"), which certainly is of prosopographical interest, 
has not hitherto been the subject of investigation. It is obvious that 
this expression cannot be linked to the Byzantine emperor John V 
Palaiologos, who ruled the Byzantine Empire with interruptions due 
to civil war between 1341 and 1391, because he was born on 18 
June 1332 and was therefore 53 in 1386)? That is why we have to 
take a look at this emperor's family.'? 


6. Philippopolis, today Plovdiv in Bulgaria, approximately 160 kilometres to the 
northwest of Edirne. 

7. Türnovo, today Veliko Tárnovo in Bulgaria, approximately 130 kilometres to 
the northeast of Plovdiv. 

8. Sparnau-Tennstaedt, 490; ‘... From Constantinople we came to a city, which is 
called Selymbria and belongs to the young emperor of Constantinople. Then we came 
to a city, which is called Adrianople, lies six days away [from Selymbria], and belongs 
to Murad I. After four days we came to a city, which is called Philippopolis and 
belongs to Murad I. From Philippopolis we came to the empire of Bulgaria and to a 
city called Tarnovo, ...' (my translation). 

9. The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 2, ed. A.P. Kazhdan et al. (New York- 
Oxford 1991) John V Palaiologos, 1050 (abbreviated: ODB); Prosopographisches 
Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, 9. Faszikel: ['OyouCaannc) – Пёткос̧, ed. E. Trapp, 
H.-V. Beyer, S. Kaplaneres (Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Veróffentlichungen der Kommission für Byzantinistik, Band 1/9, ed. Н. Hunger. Wien 
1989) 95-96, No. 21485 (abbreviated: PLP). 

10. For literature published until 1989 on the family of the Palaiologoi in the fourteenth 
century cf. volume I/9 of the PLP, for literature published since then cf.: M. Dabrowska, 
Lacinniczki nad Bosforem. Malzenstwa bizantynsko-lacinskie w cesarskiej rodzinie 
Paleologów (XIII-XV w.) [The Latin ladies on the Bosporus: Byzantine-Latin marriages 
in the imperial family of the Palaiologoi (13th- 15th centuries)] (Lódz 1996); T. Ganchou, 
*Autour de Jean VII: luttes dynastiques, interventions étrangéres et résistance orthodoxe 
а Byzance (1373-1409)’, in: Coloniser au moyen две, ed. M. Balard, A. Ducellier 
(Paris 1995) 367-385; Geschichte und Kultur der Palaiologenzeit, Referate des 
internationalen Symposions zu Ehren von Herbert Hunger (Wien, 30. November bis 
3. Dezember 1994), ed. W. Seibt (Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Veróffentlichungen der Kommission für Byzantinistik, Denkschriften, Phil.-hist. Klasse 
241. Wien 1996); P. Katsone, “О yáuoc rov avtoxpatopa Ioávvn Z’ IIaAot0Aóyov 
ue tqv Evyevia Gattiluzi (1396/97)’, Byzantiaka 11 (1991) 181-201; P. Katsone, 
“Н бєбтєрп otéyn rov артокрбтора Mavovýà В’ IIaAoi0AÓyov', іп: IB’ 
TlaveaAaArvio Іоторікб Хруёдріо (Mdioc 1991), IIpakrixd (Thessaloniki 1992) 
139-150; P. Katsone, ‘Avo ta&idia rov avtokp&ropa Iedvvn Z’ IIaAo10Aóyov 
(1390-1408) отп Avon (1389-1392), in IT" Haverarvio Ioropikó XvvéOpio (29-31 
Майор 1992), IIpakrixá (Thessaloniki 1993) 213-229; R. Radić, Vreme Jovana V 
Paleologa (1332-1391) [The time of John V Palaiologos] (Belgrade 1993). 
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His eldest son, Andronikos IV Palaiologos, had died on 25 or 28 
June 1385 in Selymbria, which makes it impossible to identify him 
with the ‘young emperor’, as our German travellers came to the city 
of Selymbria in the beginning of 1386." His second son, Manuel II 
Palaiologos, was born on 27 June 1350 and was therefore 35 years 
of age in 1386. Moreover he had established himself in Thessaloniki 
as an independent emperor between 1382 and 1387." Michael 
Palaiologos, the third son of John V, had been murdered by his 
brother-in-law in 1376/77.? Last but not least, Theodore I Palaiologos, 
the youngest son of John V, was born around 1355 and had ruled 
since 1382 as first Palaiologan despot of the Morea in Mistra." 

As we have seen, the expression ‘junger keyser von Constantinopil’ 
(‘young emperor of Constantinople’) cannot apply to any of the 
persons mentioned above, because each of them was at this certain 
time — the year 1386 — either too old to be so named or not in 
Selymbria at this time. 

At this point we have to take into account certain historical facts 
concerning the city of Selymbria. Selymbria (ZnAvyufpía), on the 
northern shore of the Sea of Marmara, was most probably a Thracian 
foundation. In Byzantine times the city’s name was temporarily 
changed to Eudoxioupolis in honour of Eudoxia, the wife of the 
emperor Arkadios, between 400 and 404. The fortification of the 
city is attributed by Prokopios and Theophanes to Justinian I." In 
the 8th century the dying Constantine V was brought to Selymbria, 
and one century later Symeon of Bulgaria was invited to the city in 
order to negotiate peace. In 1167 Manuel I Komnenos spent Easter 


11. ODB 1, Andronikos IV Palaiologos, 95-96; PLP, 1/9, 84, No. 21438. 

12. ODB 2, Manuel II Palaiologos, 1291-1292; PLP, 1/9, 101-102, No. 21513. 

13. PLP, 1/9, 103, No. 21522. 

14. ODB 3, Theodore I Palaiologos, 2040; PLP, 1/9, 88-89, No. 21460. 

15. For the history of Selymbria in classical antiquity cf. E. Oberhummer, RE 2.R. 2 
(1923) 1324-1327. 

16. E. Oberhummer, RE 2.R. 2 (1923) 1327; V. Velkov, ‘Au sujet du Codex 
Theodosianus XV 1,42’, BS 21 (1960) 274-281. 

17. ODB 3, Selymbria, 1867; also cf. F. Dirimtekin, 'La forteresse byzantine de 
Selymbria’, in: Actes du Xe Congrés international des études byzantines 1955 (Istanbul 
1957) 127-129. 
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at Selymbria, which was raised to metropolitan status between 1166 
and 1169." 

The city played an important role during the civil wars of the 14th 
century due to its strategic position.” The parakoimomenos Alexios 
Apokaukos was archon of Selymbria in 1327 and may have built or 
restored at least one church in the city.” 

John V Palaiologos gave his second daughter in marriage to the 
Ottoman sultan Orhan in Selymbria in 1346 and in May 1381, after 
two years of fighting between Andronikos IV Palaiologos and his 
father John V, a settlement was reached, which reinstated Andronikos 
as heir to the throne and granted him an appanage in Thrace with 
his headquarters at Selymbria, where he ruled together with his son, 
John VII. After his death in 1385 John VII inherited his father’s 
estate, thus also the city of Selymbria.? It is exactly this member of 
the family of the Palaiologoi to whom the expression ‘young emperor 
of Constantinople' may be applied. John VII was born around 1370 
and was consequently about sixteen in 1386. In addition he had been 
proclaimed, and probably crowned, emperor and co-ruler by his father 
Andronikos in Constantinople in October 1377, which explains the 
designation ‘keyser’ ('emperor').? 


18. P. Magdalino, ‘Byzantine churches of Selymbria’, DOP 32 (1978) 313; OBD 3, 
Selymbria, 1867. 

19. Lj. Maksimović, The Byzantine provincial administration under the Palaiologoi 
(Amsterdam 1988) 51f. 

20. On the life of Alexios Apokaukos cf. PLP 1/1, 109-110, No. 1180 and ODB 1, 
Apokaukos, Alexios, 134-135; on the churches in Selymbria cf. S. Eyice, 'Alexis 
Apocauque et l'église byzantine de Sélymbria (Silivri)', B 34 (1964) 77-104; S. Eyice, 
‘Encore une fois l'église d'Alexis Apocauque à Selymbria (Silivri)', B 48 (1978) 
406-416; O. Feld, *Noch einmal Alexios Apokaukos und die byzantinische Kirche von 
Selymbria (Silivri), В 37 (1967) 57-65; P. Magdalino, ‘Byzantine churches of 
Selymbria', DOP 32 (1978) 309-318; Eyice identifies the Fatih Camii in the centre 
of the medieval citadel with Apokaukos' foundation, while Magdalino (313f.) locates 
his church by the shore outside the walls, but does not exclude the possibility that 
Apokaukos made two major foundations in the city. 

21. S. Mešanović, Jovan VII Paleolog [John VII Palaiologos] (Belgrade 1996) 53, 
140; D.M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium 1261-1453 (London 1972) 209, 
292-293, 296, 302-303; PLP, 1/9, 84, No. 21438, 93, No. 21480. 

22. Е. Dólger, ‘Johannes VIL, Kaiser der Rhomaer 1390-1408’, BZ 31 (1931) 21, 
26; Mešanović, op.cit. 29, 42, 138, 140; Nicol, op.cit. 290, 294; ODB 2, John VII 
Palaiologos, 1052; PLP, 1/9, 92-93, No. 21480. 
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Hence there are strong indications that the German travellers Peter 
Sparnau and Ulrich von Tennstaedt refer to John VII Palaiologos as ‘junger 
keyser von Constantinopil’ (‘young emperor of Constantinople’). 


University of Vienna 
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Two Cambridge Orientalists 
on Athos 


MICHAEL E. MARTIN 


Abstract 


This essay considers the accounts of Athos by Joseph Dacre Carlyle, who 
visited Athos in 1801, and by John Palmer who was there four years later. 
The men were successive holders of the chair of Arabic at Cambridge. The 
study examines some of their impressions of Athos and compares their 
experiences with the well-known account of Philip Hunt who was Carlyle’s 
travelling companion. Appendices give tables of the numbers of monks in 
the Athonite houses; Palmer’s expenses; and a brief discussion of some 
related documents. 


In the early years of the nineteenth century, two Cambridge men, 
successive holders of the chair of Arabic in that university, and both 
from Cumberland, made tours of the Levant and left accounts of their 
travels. Both visited Athos. 

The first was Joseph Dacre Carlyle (1759-1804).! Carlyle was the 
son of a physician in Carlisle. He was educated at the grammar school 
there and at Christ’s College and Queens’ College Cambridge, where 
he became a Fellow. With the wayward but brilliant mathematician 
and scientist Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle and later President (1788- 
1820) of Queens’, Carlyle was in 1784 among the founders of a 
short-lived Society for the Promotion of Philosophy and General 
Literature.’ He learnt Arabic from a native of Baghdad living in 


1. This sketch of Carlyle is mainly drawn from Public Characters of 1802-3 (volume 
5 of the series, London 1803) 338-350: this must be used with some caution; the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1ххіу (1804), pt. 1, 390 and Ixxxii (1812), pt. 2, 93-4; Robert 
Walpole, Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey; edited from manuscript 
journals (London 1817) 152-97, and the Dictionary of National Biography. Walpole 
(1781-1856) was a descendant of the statesman and travelled in Greece in 1806. 

2. John Twigg, A History of the Queens’ College, Cambridge 1448-1986 (Woodbridge 
1987) 213-214, 297. 
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Cambridge and in 1795 was appointed Professor of Arabic. Between 
1792 and 1799 he published some Arabic chronicles and a translation 
of Arabic poetry and canvassed a project for an Arabic Bible, intended 
to advance Christianity in Africa and India? A reviewer in 1817 
remarked that Carlyle ‘spoke the languages of the East with the 
readiness of a native' ^ 

In 1799 Thomas Bruce, seventh Earl of Elgin, was appointed 
ambassador to the Porte. Influenced by the prevailing opinion that 
many classical manuscripts remained to be discovered in the Levant, 
Elgin determined to secure the services of a scholar who could advise 
him while in the East in a search for such manuscripts. Elgin's first 
choice was the great Richard Porson, but when negotiations with 
Porson collapsed, his choice fell on Carlyle. No proper financial 
arrangements were made and the early friendship between the two 
men later turned, on Carlyle’s part at least, to resentment. The chaplain 
to the embassy was Philip Hunt who was later to accompany Carlyle 
on Athos. Before their departure, William Paley (1743-1805) the 
Archdeacon of Carlisle sent Carlyle some affectionate, light-hearted 
injunctions as to what he should do and record on his travels. 
Prophetically, Paley remarked, ‘I have a notion you will find books, 
but in great confusion as to catalogues, classing etc. The party 


3. For the Arabic Bible, cf. British Library Additional MS. 73733, 68/14 (part of 
the Barrington papers formerly in the Ipswich and East Suffolk Record Office); 
Gentleman's Magazine, Іхіх (1799), pt. 1, 369-72 and Walpole, Memoirs, 184. It was 
to be sold at twelve shillings or less. 

4. Quarterly Review, 18 (1817), 52n. The reviewer described Carlyle as ‘a man of 
the strictest honour and veracity'. 

5. Edmund Paley, ‘The Works of William Paley’, Quarterly Review 38 (July & 
October, 1828) 305-35 (334-45). Carlyle is enjoined to compare everything with the 
scenery of Cumberland, rivers with the Eden, mountains with Skiddaw etc. and to 
describe everyday life, particularly food and drink. ‘Describe your impression upon 
first seeing things; upon catching the first view of Constantinople; ...’, Paley added. 
A letter of Carlyle to Paley on 10 Dec. 1799 does indeed follow much of this advice, 
British Library Addit. MS 73733, 68/10. 
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reached Constantinople in November 1799.° Friendly relations with 
the patriarchs of Constantinople and, later, of Jerusalem were 
established. Carlyle bought numerous oriental manuscripts in the 
bazaars. After a twelve-month delay, he at last obtained access to the 
library in the Seraglio. It was a disappointment: no Latin, Greek or 
Hebrew manuscripts were to be found.’ Carlyle used the delay to 
travel via Asia Minor and Cyprus to Egypt where he spent six weeks 
with Sir (William) Sidney Smith, the hero of the relief of Acre, before 
visiting the Holy Land. On his return to Constantinople, he determined 
to visit Athos to survey the libraries. In a letter of 12 October 1800 
to Shute Barrington, the. Bishop of Durham, Carlyle wrote: 


I shall endeavour, if possible, in my return to stop a while at Mount Athos, 
but I fear those convents have been so often rummaged that there is not much 
hope of finding any considerable literary treasures — I perhaps however shall 
have more favourable opportunities of examining them than have generally 
been possessed — I should conceive the monasteries on the Peneus [Meteora] 
to be more likely to repay the pains of investigating them as they certainly 
hitherto have been little explored,...* 


In the same letter, Carlyle thanks the Bishop for advice from a Mr 
Hawkins. It appears that Carlyle was well acquainted with Hawkins 
who gave him valuable information while still in England, but Carlyle 
expresses regret that Hawkins was not more particular about less 
visited sites where, Carlyle suspects, MSS are to be discovered, ‘as 
it appears to me quite as difficult to find out where they are as to 


6. For Carlyle and the embassy, William St. Clair, Lord Elgin and the marbles, 3rd 
revised edn (Oxford 1998), esp. 8-10, 68-79. The DNB, following Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Ixxix (1804), pt. 1, 390, wrongly has Carlyle as chaplain to Elgin. The belief that 
manuscripts were to be found in the Seraglio and on the Princes’ Isles may especially 
have been implanted by the remarks of James Dallaway in his Constantinople ancient 
and modern, with excursions to the shores and islands of the Archipelago and to the 
Troad (London 1797). Dallaway had been physician and chaplain to the embassy in 
the 1790s. His handsome volume refers to the possibilities in the Seraglio (23-4), the 
Princes' Isles (133) and elsewhere (64-5) but does not refer to Athos. Cf. also Walpole, 
Memoirs, 161, 164-5, showing Carlyle was sceptical despite his persistence in seeking 
admission to the Seraglio library. See also St. Clair, 355 n.1. 

7. Walpole, Memoirs, 169-174, 189; St. Clair, 68-79. 

8. British Library Addit. MS 73733; Walpole, Memoirs, 186. 
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gain possession of them afterwards’.? Elgin allowed him to take Hunt 
as his companion, for his experience of solitary travel the previous 
year had been disagreeable. Carlyle and Hunt reached Athos on 1 April 
1801 by way of the Troad and Lemnos. Both men kept journals of 
their tour. From Athos, Carlyle went to Athens where he met Mr and 
Mrs William Nisbet, the parents-in-law of Elgin, returning to England 
from a visit to their daughter. They sailed together and reached home 
in September 1801." 

Ecclesiastical preferments followed. Since 1795 Carlyle had held 
the Chancellorship of the diocese of Carlisle and now the rich benefice 
of Newcastle and the chaplaincy to the Bishop of Durham were added. 
But in the winter of 1801-2 Carlyle was afflicted by bad health, brought 
on by the rigours of his travels. He died on 12 April 1804, aged forty- 
five. The next year, a volume of his poems was published posthumously 
by his sister." Other schemes — a new Greek Testament, a history of 
the third crusade, a new version of the Thousand and One Nights and 
a description of the Troad — were unfulfilled.” In 1811 controversy 
arose about the ownership of certain manuscripts which had been 
presented after his death to the library at Lambeth Palace." 


9. Walpole, Memoirs, 185-6. This was presumably John Hawkins, who visited Athos 
four times, see below, note 33 and Appendix III. The folder also contains a letter of 
14 May 1800 from J. Hawkins to a Mr M. Montagu (British Library Addit. MS 73733, 
68/12) thanking him for sight of a letter from Carlyle. Hawkins expresses concern 
that rivalries between the eastern churches will impede the success of the Arabic New 
Testament. 

10. On 12 July 1800 Elgin wrote to the Foreign Secretary Lord Grenville of the 
return of Mr Carlyle from ‘a most interesting excursion’, PRO FO 78/29; St. Clair, 
17-19, 74-79. 

11. J.D. Carlyle, Poems, suggested chiefly by scenes in Asia-Minor, Syria, and Greece 
(London 1805) [by subscription]. In 1996 most of the pages in the Bodleian copy 
were still unopened. 

12. For these other schemes, note 3 above; Walpole, Memoirs, 85-7, 181; St. Clair, 
240-1. 

13. An account of Greek Manuscripts ... of the late professor Carlyle ... at Lambeth 
Palace {by Henry John Todd] (London n.d.). Todd was keeper of archiepiscopal 
manuscripts and records that the manuscripts were presented by Carlyle's sister in 
1806. His book is a justification of the retention of some, and an account of the return 
of others to the Patriarch of Jerusalem through the English ambassador. Some of the 
contents are to be found in Walpole's Memoirs. For an admirable account of the 
complex dispute, St. Clair, 241-244. 
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The second Cambridge orientalist is John Palmer (1769-1840) who 
succeeded Carlyle in 1804 as Professor of Arabic. Palmer is an elusive 
figure. He was a native of Whitehaven in Cumberland. He entered 
St. John’s College Cambridge in 1787. He was Senior Wrangler in 
1792, M.A. 1795, B.D. 1802. From 1804 to 1819, he was Professor 
of Arabic at £40 per annum and from 1815 to 1819 he was President 
of the College. He was Senior Fellow when he died in College in 
1840. He had been ordained deacon in 1792 and priest in 1796. In 
the Admissions to the College are printed excerpts from his ordination 
papers. An affidavit shows he was born a year before his baptism 
and the baptism certificate declares him to be the son of John and 
Elizabeth Palmer. However, the register of Holy Trinity, Whitehaven 
records the baptism of ‘John son of Elizabeth Palmer a Bastard’ on 
27 May 1770.“ His reputation was as a man of singular reticence, 
competent in many modern European and eastern languages, so that 
it was said of him that ‘he could be silent in more languages than 
any man in Europe’. He bequeathed £1,000 to his chair and another 
£1,000 to his College, together with Turkish manuscripts collected 
on his travels and a number of oriental books. He published nothing 
in his lifetime, although he was working on an Arabic grammar at 
the time of his death. His transcript of a fragment of Esdras was 
published by J.S. Wood only much later. In a memoir preceding the 
text, Wood considered that his journals showed him to be a curious 
and observant traveller interested in all aspects of the lands he visited, 
and especially concerned with the libraries. St. John’s College possesses 
a number of his notebooks on theological subjects and relating to his 
extensive travels in western Europe and the Levant. His Levant journey 
of 1805-7 is contained in six small notebooks. Leaving Cambridge 
in July 1805, he sailed from Gravesend for Gibraltar. He must have 


14. On 2 August 1774 Elizabeth Palmer, widow, married Joseph Greenhow of 
Woodend. Palmer’s will (22 July 1836) appointed his sister, Mrs. Ann Walker, the 
daughter of Joseph Greenhow and Elizabeth Palmer, as executrix. (A local tradition 
associates Greenhowes Cemetery at Whitehaven with this Joseph Greenhow) The 
bequest to the Chair of Arabic was subject to stringent conditions to ensure that the 
incumbent fulfilled his duties. 1 am much indebted to Miss Anne Dick of the Cumbria 
Record Office, Whitehaven, for drawing my attention to a copy of Palmer’s will and 
for guiding me through the parish registers. 
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passed not far from Trafalgar about the time of the action. From 
Gibraltar he went to Smyrna and reached Constantinople in January 
1806. From there he went to the Troad and thence to Athos, Athens, 
the Morea, parts of the archipelago, Ionia and back to Constantinople 
before visiting Rhodes, Egypt, Syria and Cyprus. He was back in 
Cambridge in June 1807.5 There are few references to Palmer in 
contemporary writings, but in August 1810 Dorothy Wordsworth 
travelled with him from Bury St. Edmunds to Cambridge. She wrote 
to her brother: *... we stopped at the gate of St. John's to set down 
the Professor of Arabic, who, I afterwards learned, was a Cockermouth 
man...’ 

In a letter home on 4 November 1796 John Merivale, a candidate 
for a Scholarship, described his viva voce examination in Greek 
Testament by Palmer who chatted amiably to him about Merivale’s 
native county, Devonshire. Merivale wrote: 


Mr. Palmer is, I am told, a very able Scholar, but tho’ rather young for a 
Fellow, so exceedingly serious in his manner, that he was, they say, hardly 
ever seen to relax his features in a smile. He is very particular, not suffering 
the least fault to pass in reading, but he corrected it himself, when the person 
examined is unable to do it himself. 


15. The spare sources are Admissions to the College of St. John the Evangelist 
Cambridge, Part II 1767-1802 (Cambridge 1931) 409-11; Gentleman’s Magazine, xiv, 
new series (July, 1840) 102 and the memoir by J.S. Wood prefaced to Palmer's 'The 
missing Fragment of the Fourth Book of Esdras’, Journal of Philology 7 (1877) 264- 
278 (264-5), summarized by J.B. Pearson, Abstract of the Diary of John Palmer, M.A., 
Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John's College (Cambridge 1899). Pearson 
described Palmer as ‘a discreet and enterprising traveller, one who could have gone 
anywhere and seen anything' and author of 'a very interesting journal', pp. 5-7. 
Pearson, p. 1, inadvertently gives the year of his birth as 1788. For the manuscripts, 
M.R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts of St. John's College 
Cambridge (Cambridge 1913), 361-2. 

16. The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, abridged and edited by E. de 
Selincourt, 2nd ed., ii, pt. 1 (1806-11) (Oxford 1969) 246. Did they speak on the 
journey? Apparently not, for Dorothy only learned his identity afterwards; she had 
travelled on the outside of the coach for much of the journey. William Wordsworth 
had of course been a sizar at St. John’s, 1787-1791. St. John's was ‘a haven of north 
countrymen' Edward Miller, Portrait of a College: a history of the College of St. 
John the Evangelist, Cambridge (Cambridge 1961) 69. 
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and on 24 Nov 1796: 


Mr. Palmer, who examined us for the Scholarship, has been since very kind 
in giving me advice with regard to the Christmas examination. I believe he 
has spent a good deal of time in Devonshire having made [sic] me many 
questions concerning the progress of the Public Baths at Exeter etc. He is, 
himself, a Cumberland men.” 


Unexpectedly, however, an American source, recently published, 
sheds another light on the character of Palmer and his travels in 
southern Greece. This is The Journals and Letters of Nicholas Biddle 
edited by R.A. McNeal and published in 1993. In 1806 Biddle, the 
twenty-year old son of a wealthy Pennsylvania merchant, made a 
tour of southern Greece and became well acquainted with Palmer." 
He first met Palmer at Livadi, near Delphi, on 19 May 1806, some 
three weeks after Palmer had left Athos. Palmer was travelling with 
Alexander Mackenzie.” After some indecision about the route, the 
three set out for Thebes and Athens which was reached on.26 May. 
There they found Robert Walpole and his painter Williams staying 
in the Capuchin convent at the Choregic Monument of Lysikrates, 
much frequented by English visitors. Palmer elected to join them; 
Biddle remarks that ‘Mr. Palmer [was] a particular friend of Mr. 


17. Annotation in St. John's interleaved copy of Appendix to Admissions, Part IV 
1767-1802. 

18. Nicholas Biddle in Greece: The Journals and Letters of 1806, ed. R.A. McNeal 
(Pennsylvania 1993). The editor noted that Palmer ‘has proved elusive’ and hazards 
no identification of him (104 n.149). For further particulars of Biddle, cf. McNeal's 
Introduction and Thomas P. Govan, Nicholas Biddle, Nationalist and Banker (Chicago 
1959). ; | 

19. Alexander Mackenzie (1741-1809) presented a sculpture of Aphrodite and Eros, 
a Roman copy of a Greek original, which he had acquired near Pella, to Christ Church, 
his old college, Biddle, 103-4 n.149. He went with Palmer to Athens and apparently 
to the Morea. Later Biddle consulted Mackenzie’s notes on Nemea, Biddle, ibid., and 
107, 110, 124, 172. From Greece, Mackenzie went to Italy where he was with Dodwell 
in Messina and Civitavecchia in 1806. Dodwell later wrote, ‘It is with the deepest 
regret that I recal [sic] to mind the many aimiable qualities of that accomplished 
and classical traveller, who is now no more’, Edward Dodwell, A Classical and 
Topographical Tour through Greece, during the years 1801, 1805, and 1806, 2 vols., 
(London 1819), ii, 461-2, 467. The sculpture is presently in the Upper Library at 
Christ Church. 
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Walpole’. Biddle visited the sights of Athens in their company and 
called on Palmer at the monastery at least once.” Later he was with 
Palmer on the isthmus of Corinth and at Mistra.” 

Biddle found much to censure in Palmer: 


He is an English clergyman. The name conveys the idea of much honesty & 
stability. He is a good man but not very much conversant with the world. [At 
this time Palmer was 36, Biddle, 20] The same may be said of Walpole, a 
young man who is a good Greek scholar, but not much else. These Englishmen 
are strangely deficient in politeness. I have seen these two men sit down & 
talk to a gentleman who stood up & to whom they did not offer a chair, & 
this to a stranger who came to see them. The Painter Williams having lived 
. longer out of Engd has more manners than either of them.? 


Later Biddle wrote of his English acquaintance: 


They have the fault which I observe of almost all English travellers; assiduous 
hunters of curiosities, riding night & day to see an old wall or column, on 
purpose to be able to say I have seen it, but careless about any enquiry with 
regard to the people their character, their usages, laws, etc. There is a sort of 
brutal coldness about them which forbids them from mingling with, or deriving 
information from foreigners. Every man is estimated by the distance of his 
birthplace from Hyde Park.” 


It may have been either to Palmer and Mackenzie, or perhaps to 
Walpole and Williams, that Chateaubriand refers when in his Itinéraire 
he describes arriving in Athens and visiting the Capuchin monastery 
just after the departure of two English travellers from the city. 


20. Biddle, 107-111, 123, 137; Dodwell, Tour, i, 287-89. For Walpole, see note 1 
above. Other English guests at the monastery were Edward Dodwell (Tour, i, 287-89, 
the prolix John Galt (Autobiography, 2 vols [London 1833], i, 152, 160) and Byron, 
Leslie A. Marchand, Byron: A Biography, 3 vols (London 1952), i, 253-54; C.W J. 
Eliot, ‘Athens in the time of Lord Byron’, Hesperia, 37 (1968) 134-58, esp. 137-8, 
140-41, 151. Palmer, Notebooks, vols III and IV, refers to *...our tranquil and hospitable 
convent...'. St. Clair, 46, associates the convent more especially with French visitors. 

21. Biddle, 168-9, 171, 186-7. Palmer must not have carried out his intention of 
returning to England via Vienna (169), for he was back in Constantinople in September 
1806, Admissions to St. John's, A10. 

22. Biddle, 169-70. 

23. Biddle, 186-7: an ironic remark in view of the circumstances and location of 
Palmer's birth. 
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Chateaubriand himself had toyed with the idea of spending three 
years on Athos before retiring to Brittany as a hermit.” 


ж ж ж 


The Athos journal of Philip Hunt was published by Robert Walpole 
in 1817 and is well known.” Carlyle's Athos journal is preserved in 
the British Library and, although published by Alkis Anghelou in 
1965, has been little used.** The slighter notebooks of Palmer remain 
unpublished. They are in the form of diaries followed by a general 
account of monastic Athos — diet, work, administration, offices — 
a sketch locating the principal houses, some tables and miscellaneous 
jettings.? 


24. F.A. de Chateaubriand, Itinéraire de Paris à Jérusalem et de Jérusalem à Paris, 
2nd ed., 2 vols, (Paris 1812), i, 198-99. Chateaubriand reached Athens sometime in 
August 1806; for the difficulties of chronology, Ghislain de Diesbach, Chateaubriand, 
(Paris 1998) 213. For the Athos scheme, Joan Evans, Chateaubriand, a biography 
(London 1939) 150. 

25. Walpole, Memoirs, 198-230. Biddle, 173, refers contemptuously to Hunt, ‘[Elgin] 
... & his monk Hunt’. 

26. BL Addit. MS, 27604; Alkis Anghelou, ‘J.D. Carlyle’s Journal of Mount Athos 
(1801)', O ‘Epavioric 14 (1965) 33-75. Anghelou, 33, modestly remarks that the 
MS presents no palaeographical difficulties, but the present writer was glad enough 
to be able to consult his transcription. Athos is fols. 3'-68": in general, the text is 
recto to fol. 52, then verso back to fol. 3; the last pages are on fols 54-68 (recto only). 
Sketch maps locating 24 monasteries are found at fol. 53" and fol. 86 (a double folio). 
Anghelou's text is reliable throughout. (There are two minor transpositions.) The 
volume also has fragments of Carlyle's diary at Constantinople, fols 106-113 (recto 
only) and (copied by Carlyle's daughter, Mrs Ellen Maclean), fol. 119-129" (with 
some blanks) and catalogues of the libraries of the Patriarch [Anthimos] of Jerusalem, 
then resident at Constantinople (fol. 89-93 [recto only]), and of Mohammed Raghib 
Pasha (fol. 130-168"). Other documents — not noted in the British Library Catalogue 
— include a note of Mrs Maclean's offer of the MS to the British Museum; some 
fragmentary notes of investigations by Louis-Frangois-Sebastien Fauvel at Marathon 
(fol. 88 [folded]); and instructions for making drawings of buildings (fol. 176'-182"). 
Carlyle's journal is said to be unpublished by J.M. Cook, The Troad (Oxford 1973) 
27. In the notes that follow, references to Carlyle's journal are to Anghelou's text. 
I have been refused access to a further collection of Carlyle's papers in private hands. 

27. The notebooks on the Levant are St. John's College, Cambridge, no. 466 
(misprinted in the catalogue as 461), S.74, catalogued as, The East 1805-7: in six 
notebooks. The extracts from these notebooks which follow are reproduced by kind 
permission of the Master and Fellows of St. John's College, Cambridge. They are 
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J.M. Cook, writing of the accounts of the Troad by Hunt and 
Carlyle, thought Hunt the more reliable.” So far as Athos is concerned, 
it is worth noting Hunt’s opinion of Carlyle’s record, recollected by 
Lady Elgin in a letter to her mother written in December 1804. Lady 
Elgin had known Carlyle well and had liked him since the long 
voyage out to Constantinople in 1799. She expressed her concern 
that Carlyle’s sister might not dispose of his papers wisely and 
remarked: 


Hunt tells me that he suspects Carlyle’s notes on the plain of Troy, the island 
of Lemnos, Mount Athos, its monastic institutions, its manuscripts and 
curiosities, are the most valuable part of his journal. He was indefatigable, 
not only writing his descriptions on the spot, but correcting and enlarging 
each day’s observations, by three or four hours’ work each night. That part 
of his journal would therefore be most worth having if you could contrive to 
procure it. 


Of course, Lady Elgin was partial and had limited understanding of 
antiquities; nevertheless she was by no means uncritical of some of 
Carlyle’s other travel writings.” Here, in any case, it is to Hunt’s 
view that she refers. 

Hunt and Carlyle reached Vatopedi from Lemnos on 1 April 1801 
and left Athos on 21 April. Palmer, sailing from Thasos, landed at 


cited as Palmer, East. They preserve the capitalization of the original. Common 
contractions have been expanded. The account of Athos is in volume II. The notebooks 
are unfoliated. I am grateful to Miss Elizabeth A. Quarmby arid to Mr Jonathan 
Harrison of St. John's College Library for their kind assistance, and for making my 
visits so agreeable. 

28. Cook, 27-8. 

29. The Letters of Mary Nisbet of Dirleton, Countess of Elgin, ed. Nisbet Hamilton 
Grant (London 1926) 324-7. For Lady Elgin's attitude to Carlyle, 9-10, 53, 165, 
264-67: In the letter, she also recalled Carlyle's odes, including that on Athos, and 
wondered if they had been published. She 'did not admire' Carlyle's Asia Minor 
journal, 27-8. Typical of her ingénu comments is part of a memorandum she wrote 
to her husband on 25 May 1802, relating to the work on the Acropolis: 'As for getting 
the other things you wished for down from the Acropolis, it is quite impossible before 
you return. Lusieri says Captain Lacy was, upon his first coming here, against the 
things being taken down, but at last he is keener than anybody, and absolutely wished 
you to have the whole Temple of the Cari-- something where the Statues of the Women 
are', 197; cf. also St. Clair, 27, 115. 
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Iveron on 22 April 1806 and spent ten days on Athos. All left via 
the isthmus.” Carlyle describes vividly and at length the stormy 
passage which Hunt only mentions.*. While Hunt and Carlyle made 
their way, when feasible, by boat between monasteries, Palmer mostly 
travelled on foot or by mule. A Catholic named Matthew acted as 
interpreter to Hunt and Carlyle; Palmer apparently travelled without 
a dragoman, so his use of the plural seems to indicate an English 
companion. The notebook never names the companion, but from the 
Journal of Nicholas Biddle, it may be inferred that he was almost 
certainly Alexander Mackenzie who is mentioned by Biddle at Livadi 
on 19 May as having accompanied Palmer from Constantinople.” 
The danger from pirates was real enough to lead Carlyle and Hunt 
to alter their plans: on 16 April they were warned of the proximity 
of pirates and so elected to go to Panteleimon (Russicon) by land. 
Carlyle thought some of the monks had apprised the pirates of the 
presence of western visitors. In a letter he refers to two narrow escapes 
from pirates. In 1787 the intrepid John Sibthorp had similarly been 
diverted by pirates, while in the 1790s J.B.S. Morritt had been warned 
of pirates in the vicinity of Athos.” 


30. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 198, 224-230. Carlyle’s Athos journal ends on 17 
April. He later said their stay on Athos extended to more than three weeks, Letter to 
the Bishop of Durham, Salonica, 27 April 1801, in Walpole, Memoirs, 196. Palmer 
left Athos on 2 May 1806. He gives a full account of the traces of Xerxes’ canal and 
remarks, ‘At present Boats are frequently drawn over this Channel, from Sea to Sea’, 
Palmer, East, 3 May: in the mid-sixteenth century Paissius of Khiliandarion referred 
to the dragging of boats, B. de Khitrowo, Itinéraires russes en orient I, i (Geneva 
1889) 277-82. 

31. Carlyle, 34-5, 43 and letter of 27 April 1801 to the Bishop of Durham, BL Addit. 
MS 73739 and a copy in Addit. MS 73733; a version is in Walpole, Travels, 194; 
Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 194-98. 

32. Carlyle, 34, 61, 66; Pearson, 5; for Catholic interpreters, cf. Hunt in Walpole, 
Memoirs, 221. Palmer went by boat from Paulou to Dionysiou, East, 30 April. For 
Mackenzie, note 19 above. 

33. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 197, 215-6. Carlyle, 58-60, 62. Excerpts from 
Sibthorp's journals are given, often confusingly interspersed with other material and 
with no indication of omissions, in Walpole's Memoirs, and his Travels in various 
countries of the east, being a continuation of memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
Turkey etc (London 1820). See also, H. Walter Lack with David J. Mabberley, The 
Flora Graeca Story: Sibthorp, Ferdinand Bauer, and Hawkins in the Levant (Oxford 
1999) 71, 83. John Sibthorp (1758-1796) succeeded his father as Sherardian Professor. 
John Flaxman's monument (1798-1806?) to Sibthorp in Bath Abbey shows him in 
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All the travellers are censorious of monastic ignorance when they 
encounter it, but equally ready to acknowledge Athonite hospitality 
and spiritual and cultural attainments. The measured and judicious 
appraisal by Hunt towards the end of his journal is of especial interest.” 
In general, Hunt is less tolerant than Carlyle of the ignorance of the 
monks and of the squalor of some of their houses.” Carlyle especially 
has an alertness to spiritual conviction: at Dionysiou he dined with 
the archbishop of Belgrade and took coffee with him in the archbishop’s 
little apartment: 


It was furnished with different pictures of the passion of our Saviour. Some 
of them (as their execution was not the best in the world) we did not perfectly 
comprehend. As we were conversing on the subject the venerable archbishop 
said in a voice and manner I shall never forget, with his eyes raised up to 
heaven and a tear of transport trembling in each: ‘We may not perfectly 
comprehend these things now, but in the other world we shall know them all' 


As for Palmer, his terse journal makes characterization difficult. He 
shows warm recognition of monastic hospitality: under 22 April, the 
day of arrival, he notes: 


At 11'/ a.m landed on Athos, at the Monastery of Ivero, to which we were 
soon conducted, and were there met by the Fathers with that kind and courteous 


Greek dress carrying a bunch of flowers while stepping into Charon's boat. Margaret 
Whinney, Sculpture in Britain 1530-1830 (Hammersmith 1964) 192 and plate 154. 
J.B.S. Morritt, Morritt of Rokeby A Grand Tour: Letters and Journal 1794-6, ed. G.E. 
Marindin (London 1985) 150. (Morritt has a brief but appreciative account of the 
scenery of Athos and some amusing remarks on Xerxes' canal, 150-55. At St. John's, 
Morritt had been Palmer's junior by two years.) A warning of piracy in the Gulf of 
Athos is given in a book of advice for travellers, St. John's College, MS. 464 S.72: 
see Appendix III. 

34. Carlyle, 43, for warm appreciation of their reception at Pantokrator, Hunt in 
Walpole, Memoirs, 222-24. 

35. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 200, and Carlyle, 37-8, are both indignant at the 
decay of the school established forty years earlier by Eugenios which had attracted 
pupils of many nationalities. For Eugenios Voulgaris (1716-1806), Paschalis M. 
Kitromilides, ‘Athos and the Enlightenment’ in A. A.M. Bryer and Mary Cunningham, 
Mount Athos and Byzantine Monasticism (Aldershot 1996) 257-72 esp. 259-63. For 
tolerance of squalor, compare Carlyle, 51-3 and Hunt 211. 

36. Carlyle, 53-5. The archbishop had lived more than fifteen years on Athos. 
Anghelou, 73, identifies him as Joasaph I, archbishop 1752-60 and 1765-1801. Cf. 
also Carlyle, 39. 
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Hospitality which was a worthy Specimen of the Treatment which we have 
continued to experience. The Gun was fired in Celebration of our Arrival, and 
we were forthwith lodged in one of the Halls which in every Monastery are 
set apart for the Reception of Strangers, and are invariably the best both in 
Convenience and Situation; the Superior of the House, and some of the 
Bretheren visited us, and after a few Questions, the natural Expression of 
curiosity, which the Inhabitants of the Mountain have too much Honesty to 
dissemble, we were left in unreserved Possession of our Apartment, and in 
Command of every Accommodation which the Monastery could supply." 


The journals of Hunt and Carlyle show a ready appreciation of the 
natural beauties of the Holy Mountain. Carlyle declared ‘all [the 
monasteries] are either strikingly beautiful or strikingly magnificent 
... [to] sooth the tedium of solitude or to awaken the fervour of 
devotion’. If Carlyle is the more fulsome, Hunt is no less sensible 
of the richness of the verdure and of the awesome scenery.? Palmer 
was by no means unaware of the settings of the houses he visited, 
but his succinct notes rarely add to the more effusive descriptions of 
Carlyle. On Stavronikita, for example, Palmer wrote: 


Walked to the small monastery of Stavronikita, '/ an Hour from Ivero toward 
N.W. Our Path was thro’ thick Shrubs on the Side of the Mountain, and 
commanded a pleasing View of the Sea, Thassos, and the Monasteries on our 
Side of the Mountain. Stavronikita is built on a projecting Point of Rock, and 
has pleasant Gardens.^ 


37. Palmer, East, 22 April [1806]. On hospitality see also his reception at Vatopedi, 
23 April: ‘We were received at Vatopedi with the same kind Welcome which we 
found at the other monasteries, being immediately served with Sweets, and a Glass 
of Water, followed by a Cup of Coffee, whilst we endeavoured to entertain, in modern 
Greek, the Superior and some of the kaAdyepot who honoured us with a visit. The 
Day was so far advanced that we could not return to Ivero, as we intended; and the 
worthy Fathers anticipated our Wishes of passing the Night in their Monastery'. 

38. Letter of Carlyle to the Bishop of Durham, 27 April 1801, Walpole, Memoirs, 
195-96. 

39. Compare, for instance, Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 198-203, and Carlyle, 35, 
39-40, on Vatopedi and its surroundings. Neither can match Morritt, 150-55, for 
raptures on the scenery of Athos. 

40. Palmer, East, 23 April. 
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Carlyle: 


At 11 o’clock we proceeded in a boat to Stauroniceta. The row was most 
romantic, most part of the way we went by steep rocks cloathed with brush 
wood and crowned with timber beneath. One of the highest was pointed out 
to us as a place where a saint was buried under an iron cross and still, as our 
informants assured us, fire was emitted at night from the tomb. We arrived 
іп '/ an hour at Stauroniceta. Our approach to it was very striking. The sea 
smooth as a mirror, the convent situated upon a green knoll of the mountain 
surrounded with wood, like a forehead under a thick head of hair, the craggs 
below perfectly perpendicular and Athos beyond all with his rocks and snows. 


They were shown a nearby kiosk: 


It looked upon a grove of orange and lemon trees, which was skirted on one 
side by rocks and on the other bounded by the sea. This grove was absolutely 
a cage of nightingales. We walked thro’ the orange grove and ascended upon 
a terrace beyond it, which communicated along the rocks with the monastery 
of Pantocratoros. Nothing on earth could be more beautiful. The sweeping 
view of the sea, the richness of the little nook beneath, in which the garden 
is placed, is beyond conception.” 


The approach to Vatopedi evoked Palmer’s greatest rapture: 


Descending the Hill at the Foot of which stands Vatopedi, a Mistake of three 
or four hundred yards in the Road, brought me to a Point of View from which 
was realised (?) one of the most romantic Scenes which had ever presented 
themselves to my Imagination. It was the Hermitages of St. Demetrius, an 
Appendage to Vatopedi, on a small Plain covered with the richest Verdure, 
Trees happily interspersed, and encompassed by a Hill cloathed with Wood, 
to the very Point in which it terminated.” 


Later he wrote: 


From Carrisse [Karyes] to Ivero is an Hour’s Walk, during which I was 
indebted to Accident for a Station which presented, upon the same moderate 
Scale, a Scene of exquisite Beauty, which both in Character and Effect may 
be classed with that of St. Demetrius. I did not know what were the Buildings 


41. Carlyle, 44 (slightly emended from the manuscript). 

42. Palmer, East, 23 April. For St. Demetrios, Erich Lamberz, “The Library and its 
Manuscripts’ in The Holy and Great Monastery of Vatopaidi, 2 vols, (Athos 1998), 
ii, 562-74, esp. 563. 
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which formed, as it were, the Centre of this Landscape, but conjecture them to be 
Hermitages belonging to the small Monastery of Kutlumusi [Koutloumousiou] 
which is just by Carrisse.” 


Although Carlyle toyed with the idea of an ascent of Mount Athos, 
he was dissuaded by the monks,“ but Palmer accomplished the climb. 
He was not the first Englishman to achieve this, for Sibthorp, who 
visited Athos in 1787 and 1794, had climbed Mount Athos on his 
first visit, though much of the ascent was by mule. (Sibthorp also 
scaled Bithynian Olympos and, on the third attempt, Parnassos but 
had to abandon the ascent of Mount Taigetos).^ Palmer set out from 
the Lavra, apparently alone, on 28 April at 9 a.m. 


... after a difficult Walk of 2 Hours, arrived at the hermitage of Kerassia on 
the south side of Athos. Here I procured a Guide, and at 11 a.m. began to 
ascend the Mountain; at Noon observed the Sun’s altitude; at 1 p.m. arrived 
at a Chapel dedicated to the Virgin, and a small House contig. to it; and at 
2 p.m. reached the Summit of Athos on which is a Chapel, also dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin, where divine Service is celebrated yearly on the 6th August, 
the Day. of the Transfiguration, in [the] Presence of an immense Concourse 
from all the monasteries on the Mountain. The Ascent is not difficult; some 
large Beds of Snow lay in the Folds of the Mountain, but none on the Top; 
yet the Cold here was very sensible ... On more favourable Days I was assured 
that Salonique and Constantinople, may be seen from Athos with a Telescope. 


The descent to Karyes took less than an hour and a half. On the 
summit, Palmer took a number of compass bearings and sextant 
readings but, Senior Wrangler though he had been, his reckoning was 
apparently erroneous, as J.B. Pearson vigilantly observed in his brief 
notice of Palmer’s journal.” 


43. Palmer, East, 24 April. 

44. Carlyle, 50; Hunt was told the season was unfavourable for the ascent, Walpole, 
Memoirs, 212. 

45. Ninian Imrie, Sibthorp’s Scottish companion, had also scaled Athos: Lack, esp. 
45, 84-85; Walpole, Memoirs, 62, 67-68, 71-2. 

46. Palmer, East, 28 April. A sketch map shows the view from the summit of Athos; 
‘Altitude of Sun’s upper Limb, above artificial Horizon 137° 13' lower 134° 24”; 
Pearson, 6-7. Hunt, p.212, states that an ascent from the hermitages of St. Anne was 
expected to take five hours. 
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Hunt and Carlyle furnish a good deal of information on the state 
of monastic buildings. Khiliandarion and Xeropotamou were in good 
order and a new church had been built at the latter. While Sibthorp 
іп 1787 found Xeropotamou with ‘bizarre figures of saints, with: much 
tinsel and finery, in the taste of the modern Greeks’ unpleasing, 
Palmer wrote: "The Church of this Monastery is new and handsome’.” 
Docheiariou was in good repair In 1801 two monasteries, 
Xenophondos and Zographou, were in the process of extensive 
rebuilding, and, in the case of the former, of relocation.? Palmer 
reported the Neaoxrjtia, the new hermitages attached to St. Paul's. 
On the other hand more monasteries were recorded as in a deplorable 
state of disrepair. Among the worst was Panteleimon, while 
Esphigmenou was not much better?! Kastamonitou, despite its 
enchanting position, had been deserted until two years before the 
visit of Carlyle and Hunt.? At Lavra Palmer noted the great marble 
fountain, the gardens and vineyard, and visited the harbour defended 
by a drawbridge. He notes that the air at Lavra ‘is esteemed more 
healthy than in other Parts of the Mountain'.? Carlyle gives some 
details of the icons and church plate at Vatopedi.^ Hunt remarked 
on fine columns and marble slabs at Lavra. At Xeropotamou he noted 
an inscription from Iasus in Asia Minor, and sculptures presented by 
a Wallachian prince.” 

Hunt went primarily as Carlyle's companion and, by implication, 
his assistant. It appears curious therefore that Hunt's journal should 


47. Xeropotamou, Carlyle, 64; Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 215; Sibthorp in Lack, 
84; Palmer, East, 30 April. At Khiliandarion Palmer noted Hospital-Apartments for 
the sick, ibid. 

48. Carlyle, 60. 

49. Carlyle, 59-60, 62-3. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 217, is critical of the clumsiness 
of the work at Zographou. 

50. Palmer, East, 28 April. 

51. Carlyle, 59, 65. 

52. Carlyle, 59, 61. 

53. Palmer, East, 27 April. For the salubrious air of Lavra, see ‘Monasteries of Mt. 
Athos' immediately following the journal. 

54. Carlyle on Vatopedi, 36, praising the workmanship but deploring the taste (cf. 
also his remarks on painting at Zographou, 63). 

55. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 211, 215. 
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be very much fuller than Carlyle’s in recording details of manuscripts. 
For example at Vatopedi, Hunt notes the presence of three of the 
Greek Fathers and of works by some ten classical authors and other 
works, together with brief indications of the age of some of the MSS, 
while Carlyle, in a long entry, refers neither to the authorship nor 
date of any MS there. The explanation may be that as Carlyle had 
compiled a catalogue of the manuscripts in each house and as this 
was separate from his journal, there was no point in repeating what 
was already noted elsewhere. Carlyle's catalogue is preserved in the 
British Library. It bears the title, Catalogue of MSS in the libraries 
of Mt. Athos. It is in truth no more than an inventory.” Again to take 
Vatopedi as an example, Hunt's journal is in fact more informative 
on the manuscripts not only than Carlyle's journal but than Carlyle's 
catalogue. In the catalogue only the numbers of non-Greek MSS are 
recorded (e.g. fol. 53” ‘Chiliantari 1st room 150 Bulgarian 
Manuscripts’). Greek MSS are classified only by author or subject 
(e.g. fol. 51' ‘10 Chrysostom’). Walpole gives the text of a letter 
written on 27 April 1801 by Carlyle at Salonica to the bishop of 
Durham: 


I think I may venture to say that I did not omit examining one MS., which 1 
had an opportunity of looking at on Mount Athos. I believe their number 
amounted to almost 13,000 ... I do not conceive that there are any existing 
on the mountain which we did not inspect ... I have, however, my Lord, made 
out a very detailed catalogue of the whole of the contents of these celebrated 
repositories ...* 


An acerbic critic in the Quarterly Review at once noted that Carlyle 
must have examined MSS at the rate of 530 a day.? Later, Anghelou 


56. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 202; Carlyle, 35-40. At Zographou, Carlyle gives 
the number of MSS, all Bulgarian, as at least 300, most of them liturgical and superseded 
in use by printed books from Russia. Cf. Hunt, 217. 

57. BL Addit. MS 27234. It was presented in 1865 by Carlyle's daughter Mrs Ellen 
Maclean of Lazenby Hall near Penrith. The MS is of fifty-three octavo folios, many 
only partially filled. A note by Mrs Maclean on fol. 23 states that the first 22 folios 
are in the hand of Hunt and the remainder by her father. 

58. The MSS, as at Paulou (p.167 below), are more properly described as Cyrillic. 
For the letter, Walpole, Memoirs, 194-7. 

59. Quarterly Review, xix (1818) 238. 
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also expressed dismay at the claim to have seen 13,000 MSS.® The 
Barrington papers contain both the original and a near-contemporary 
copy of Carlyle’s letter. Both of these show that the number of MSS 
Carlyle claimed to have seen was not 13,000, but 3,000, a figure 
much nearer to the 4,300 aggregate that Lambros reckoned on the 
basis of Carlyle’s catalogues.” 

On the libraries themselves, both Hunt and Carlyle often have 
occasion to deplore the conditions in which books were kept, but 
here Carlyle generally has more to say than Hunt, while Palmer also 
adds some remarks. For example on Vatopedi, Carlyle found the 
library, ‘...a most miserably damp and dark hole, where we found 
the books heaped up one upon another, in the utmost disorder, a prey 
to moths, dirt and vermin of every kind'.? Palmer noted neglected 
copies of the Fathers and of the Gospels. He was told of a second 
collection of MSS in the room above but this was closed except in 
the presence of the whole society.” It appears that greater precautions 
against theft or illicit sale of books had been taken since the visit of 
Hunt and Carlyle who five years earlier had apparently unrestricted, 
though supervised, access. At Koutloumousiou, Hunt merely notes 
that the library contained mostly printed books: Carlyle observed that 
the room was dry, the books in tolerable preservation but considerable 
disorder, with MSS and printed books mixed together. A catalogue 
existed — the only one on the mountain — but was of little use. But 
his impression was that the library was in better order than Vatopedi.* 
At Iveron, Carlyle noted the printed books in good order in glass 
cases while the MSS lay in confusion heaped on top.5 Palmer noted 
many Patristic MSS, some MSS of the Gospels and a catalogue, the 


60. Anghelou, 69-71. 

61. BL Addit. MSS, 73739, fol. 68-9 (original), 73733, 68/6 (copy). For another 
similar slip by Walpole, see notes to Appendix I below; for Lambros, note 60 above. 

62. Carlyle, 36. His Catalogue, BL Addit. MS 27234, fol. 8' says of Vatopedi, "The 
Books are in a most wretched condition, mostly without beginning or end, and in a 
very damp room'. 

63. Palmer, East, 24 April. 

64. Carlyle, 41-42, 50. In the Catalogue, Carlyle says there was ‘no accurate catalogue’ 
at Koutloumousiou, fol. 11". 

65. Carlyle, 46. 
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last not noticed by the other two.* At Philotheou and Karakallou, 
Hunt comments in some detail on the quality of the biblical MSS 
and the contents of some classical fragments, while Carlyle chose to 
emphasise the wretched state of the library and the ignorance of the 
monks.” At Lavra, Carlyle expressed disappointment at the two- 
roomed library: though the books were in some order, the best were 
said to have gone to Venice.9 Palmer found the library, ‘tolerably 
well arranged and classed in a Catalogue’. He saw printed editions 
of most of the Greek classics and an MS of the entire works of 
Demosthenes.9 The library of Paulou, Carlyle noted, contained only 
Bulgarian works. At Dionysiou, he describes the books stored in two 
chests in a room over the church.” Carlyle considered Xeropotamou 
to be the best library of all with several classical authors, both Greek 
and Latin, and most of the Fathers in the best editions." Palmer too 
noted that the library, ‘contains a very good Collection of Books, 
comprehending the Greek Classics, and several MSS of the Gospels, 
etc. placed and preserved with great Care’.” At Simonopetra, Palmer 
reports that, though small, the library contained, *more MSS of the 
gospels than in any which I had then examined; but both they and 
the other MSS are rapidly perishing by Neglect’.” At Russicon 
(Panteleimon), Carlyle reports the books were kept in a corner of the 
church, while at Esphigmenou, the books were clasped by a hornets' 
nest in a room open to the courtyard.” Neither of the other travellers 
says so much. At Xenophondos Carlyle notes the single roomed 
library had been extended to the cell of a deceased physician-monk 


66. Palmer, East, 25 April. 

67. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 210; Carlyle, 48-9. 

68. Carlyle, 49-50; cf. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 211, who gives a fuller account. 
John Sibthorp had also noted that the library had two small rooms, one for printed 
books and the other for MSS; the latter included a MS of Dioscorides, Lack, 84. 

69. Palmer, East, 28 April. 

70. Carlyle, 53-4. 

71. Carlyle, 58. 

72. Palmer, East, 30 April. 

73. Palmer, East, 29 April. 

74. Carlyle, 59, 65. 
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whose principal book was a three-volume popular medical work.” 
At Kastamonitou, only recently re-occupied, and in wretched condition, 
the higoumenos refused to sell a manuscript of two plays by 
Aeschylus.” Of the library of Stavronikita, Carlyle's Journal merely 
comments ‘not very excellent’, but his Catalogue adds: ‘The books 
are in good condition — the room dry but the MSS are mixed with 
printed books, and there is no Catalogue’.” 

All three travellers indicate the numbers of monks on Athos. Their 
figures for particular houses are set out in the table below. Hunt notes 
their enquiries had elicited conflicting responses, but considers that 
3,000 were assessed for the capitation tax, although the total number 
of inhabitants including labourers was thought to be 6,000. Carlyle 
gives no total, but the aggregate of his numbers for individual houses 
amounts only to just over 1,300 and Palmer gives about 5,000 of 
whom nearly half were employed soliciting alms in Serbia, Wallachia, 
Bulgaria and elsewhere.” Palmer is the only one systematically to 
draw attention to the numbers of non-resident monks. Palmer also 
comments: ‘...generally the Fathers live to an advanced Age; few 
die before fifty, some at 100, and last Year one at 114 years'.? For 
Hunt and Carlyle all the monasteries but Xenophondos were 
idiorrhythmic, whereas Palmer listed six houses as cenobitic: Dionysiou, 
Simonopetra, Russicon (Panteleimon), Xenophondos, Kastamonitou 
and Esphigmenou.* All these six are among the eleven monasteries 
listed as cenobitic by Hasluck in 1924." 

Occasional information is given as to the revenues of the monks. 
Hunt noted the reliance on ‘the precarious offerings of pilgrims’ and 
the collections of mendicant monks in Russia, Moldavia and Wallachia 
and the occasional gifts of the Tsars.? The importance of pilgrimage 


75. Carlyle, 60. 

76. Carlyle, 61. 

77. Carlyle, 44; BL Addit. MS 27234, fol. 14. 

78. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 219; for Carlyle see table below; Palmer, East, 
*Monasteries of Mt. Athos' immediately following the journal. 

79. Palmer, East, ‘Monasteries of Mt. Athos’ immediately following the journal. 
80. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 216; Carlyle, 59-60. Palmer, East, ibid. 

81. Hasluck, 71. For a general account of the two forms of monasticism, ibid., 33-35, 
71-75. 

82. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 199, 207, 212. 
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is well shown by Carlyle’s description of the number of Balkan, 
particularly Albanian, pilgrims whom they encountered on Easter 
Sunday at Vatopedi. Carlyle was bemused by the combination of 
devotion and exuberance they displayed. The impression was strong 
enough to be recalled in his poem on Athos.® Palmer reports that 
about 8,000 pilgrims visited the Mountain each Easter." Debt and 
taxation were the greatest burdens on monastic finances. The abbot 
of Khiliandarion told Hunt that the debt of the Holy Mountain 
amounted to one million piastres or £80,000. According to Hunt, at 
Vatopedi the deficit was 40,000 piastres, while the abandonment of 
Simonopetra was attributable to its debts of 35,000 piastres.9 Carlyle 
also refers to the indebtedness of Simonopetra, but gives the debt as 
60,000 piastres, while at Russicon (Panteleimon) debts amounted to 
the sum of 50,000 piastres.* The annual expenditure of Stavronikita 
was £6,000-£7,000 annually and of Lavra 70,000 piastres of which 
40,000 was interest." Hunt noted that in 1800 Vatopedi paid the Porte 
15,000 piastres (£350) as a special levy in addition to the capitation 
and other taxes.* Carlyle gives the annual expenditure at Iviron as 
£6,000.” At Simonopetra Hunt reports a requisition from the Porte 


83. Carlyle, 39, 43 and Poems, 52-3: 
I’ve seen Albania's tribes the cloister seek, 
And heard their tales of murder half express’ d;- 
The blush of vengeance reddened on their cheek, 
And the yet blood-stain'd sabre told the rest,- 


They joined the rites. — I saw the big tear start, 

The deep sigh struggle, as the choir they trod:- 

That tear might shed contrition on the heart, 

That sigh might waft th'awakening soul to God. 
Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 199-201. Balkan pilgrims must have made up the majority 
of the 1,500 diners at Vatopedi on Easter day, 1801. Some hundreds of noisy pilgrims 
were at Protaton on Easter Monday (Hunt, 205, 207). 

84. Palmer, East, ‘Monasteries of Mt. Athos’ immediately following the journal. 

85. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 200, 214, 218-19. Interest rates were between 4% 
and 8%. Carlyle understood that maladministration and the appropriation of moneys 
by previous superiors were the cause of its decline, 57. 

86. Carlyle, 57, 59. The new church at Zographou cost more than 40,000 piastres, 63. 

87. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 208, 210. 

88. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 200, 218-19. 

89. Carlyle, 48; Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 208. 
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for timber which, as the monks had no transport, was commuted for 
‘a large sum’. At Khiliandarion the annual levy by the Porte amounted 
to 113,000 piastres as well as occasional charges, one of which in 
the preceding month amounted to 48 purses or 24,000 piastres.”! 
Palmer noted that the Haratch (haraç) or poll tax and Asrarias (= буг, 
tithe?) amounted to 40,000 piastres for some monasteries and the 
burden on the Mountain as a whole was 400,000 piastres.” This was 
a colossal sum. In 1800 a French report on Ottoman revenues and 
expenditure came into the possession of Lord Elgin. In this detailed 
account only Cyprus is shown as contributing more: 850 purses, 
equivalent to 425,000 piastres. The levy on Athos, as reported by 
Palmer, was equivalent to almost 4% of the revenues accruing to the 
Porte from the whole of European Turkey.” 

On Karyes and the government of the Holy Mountain, Hunt has 
the fullest account. He describes how he and Carlyle were entertained 
for the Easter festivities by the Aga, who, Hunt noted with amusement, 
was drunk. But Palmer’s impressions are perhaps worth quoting: he 
records the three-hour journey from Vatopedi through thick forest to 
Karyes: 


...the only Town upon the Mountain, which is about 4 or 5 Hours distant 
from the Monasteries at opposite Ends of the Mountain, and about 1'/2 from 
those on opposite Sides, and is therefore conveniently placed for the Seat of 
Government, the Assembly of Deputies, and a general Mart. The Market Day 
is Saturday, and then the Produce of the Mountain, and various Articles 
manufactured by the Fathers, such as Spoons, Crosses, Beads, etc are brought 
for Sale to the Bazar. We dined with the Aga, and afterwards visited the House 


90. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 214; cf. Carlyle, 56. 

91. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 218-19. 

92. Palmer, East, ‘Monasteries of Mt. Athos’ immediately following the journal; 
Hunt noted that the harac in the region north of Athos was 6 piastres per head, 
Walpole, Memoirs, 2277. 

93. PRO, FO 78/29 fols 241-8. In forwarding the report to Lord Grenville, Elgin 
remarked: ‘In a Government so little accustomed to regularity or precision in any 
branch of public business, Your Lordship must not rely on the perfect accuracy of 
the inclosed details’. Unfortunately, Athos is one of the few places omitted from the 
report. Salonica is given as 530 purses (265,000 piastres), Negroponte as 500 purses 
(250,000 piastres). Roumelia as a whole produced 20,515 purses (10,257,500 piastres). 
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of Assembly, where all Affairs of common Interest are publicly debated and 
decided by Deputies from the different Monasteries, and the Shops where you 
find Books of Devotion, cloths, Cottons, and, in a Word, whatever is of general 
Use.* i i 


Of the three accounts of Athos by Hunt, Carlyle and Palmer, there 
can be no doubt that Hunt’s is, deservedly, the best known and most 
useful. Nevertheless the two Cambridge orientalists serve to confirm 
or qualify what Hunt recorded, furnish some complementary material 
and are in themselves pleasing enough accounts. That they should 
occasionally be in conflict need not dismay the reader too much. As 
Dr Johnson remarked of the travels of Wheeler and Spon in 1675-76: 


Thus it was that Wheeler and Spon described with irreconcilable contrariety 
things which they surveyed together, and which both undoubtedly designed 
to show as they saw them.” 


94. Hunt in Walpole, Memoirs, 204-6; cf. Carlyle, 40-41; Palmer, East, 24 April. 

95. Samuel Johnson, A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland [1775] ed. R.W. 
Chapman (Oxford 1970) 133. On the discrepancies between Hunt and Carlyle, cf. also 
the remarks of H.W. Lowry, ‘A note on the population and status of the Athonite 
monasteries under Ottoman rule (ca.1520)’, Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, 73 (1981) 115-35, esp. 127 n. 37. > 
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APPENDIX I 


Number of monks in Athos convents 


Hunt Carlyle 

pose abroad 
Dionysiou 200 (p.213) 200 (p.55) | 80 | 
Docheiariou 70 (p.60) — 

30 (p.65) 

50 (p.56) 

250 (p.48) 200 


Al 
© 


Esphigmenou 
Gregoriou 100 (p.213) 
Iviron . 
Karakallou 
Kastamonitou 
Khiliandarion 
Koutloumousiou 


x 
S 


[8 
© 
i 

© 


5/6 (p.61) 


| 

— 
© 
=- 
8 


180 (р.219) 
60 (р.206) 
200 (p.210) 
‘few’ (p.216) 
40 (p.207) 40 (p.43) 
35 (p.212) 35 (p.53) 
Philotheou 55 (p.48) 
4/5 (p.57) 
Stavronikita 40 (p.208) 40 (p.45) 


Vatopedi 500 (p.199) 300 (p.37; 400 
250 (p.40)* 
about 50 (p.60) 


3 
60 (p.42) 
Lavra 


| 
| 


Panteleimon 
Pantokrator 


15 (p.59) 
2 


e 
о 


Simonopetra 


ој |е л 
л |е © 


e 


Xenophondos 


| | 
© © о 


Xeropotamou 70 (p.215) 120 


Zographou 100 (p.62) 


* plus an equal number abroad 


Palmer heads his list, ‘List of the Monasteries etc., and of their Members 
from particular Information’. Elsewhere he remarks: ‘Of all the Monasteries 
Vatopedi is most considerable in Number of Members; the second is Ivero, 
the third Lauro, and the fourth Chiliandari’, Palmer, East, ‘Monasteries of 
Mt. Athos’. 

. In 1786 Sibthorp described Paulou as ‘small’; to Lavra, the only house for 
which Sibthorp gave numbers, he assigns 800 monks, a figure wrongly given 
as 600 by Walpole, Travels in various countries of the east, being a continuation 
of memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey etc (London 1820), 39, 
and by Lack, 84: cf. Sibthorp’s Diary, Library of Plant Sciences, University 
of Oxford, Sherardian MS 215 (A9) fol. 88". For Paulou, ibid, fol. 89". 
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APPENDIX II 
Palmer's Personal Accounts on Athos 


Expenses on the Mountain 


P. [Piastres] p. [Paras] 


Church of Stavronikita 0 20 
Pantocratora 0 20 
Monast. of Vatopedi 2 0 
Ivero 32 0 
Servants in d°. 4 0 
Church of Filotheo 0 10 
Mules from Filotheo to Lauro 8 0 
Guides 1 0 
Monast. of Lauro 8 0 
Servants of d°. 2 0 
Boatmen from Lauro to 
St. Pauls with Baggage 2 20 
St. Paul’s to St. Dionys. 0 0 
Boat from St. Dionys. to St. Greg. 1 0 
D°. St. Greg to Xeropot. 2 0 
At Kerrassia [Karyes] 1 0 
Convt. of St. Paul 8 0 
Xeropot. 8 0 
Chiliandari 4 20 
5 Mules from Caraisse to Erisso 37 20 
Bacshis [bakshish] 2 20 
Provisions etc 8 30 
2/134 0 
67 0 
Guide to Athos 4 0 
Books etc 8 20 
Total 79 20 


40 paras = 1 piastre. A piastre was worth about 1s 2d — 1s 8d in the English 
money of the day: PRO FO78/29 fol. 380 has 15 piastres to a shilling 
(18/7/1800); Morritt, 230, 244, and Hunt, 93, who have a para at about a 
halfpenny and 40 paras = 1 piastre = 1s 6d — 1s 8d; cf. also 99, 140 which 
have roughly comparable equivalents. A labourer was paid 20 paras per day, 
Hunt, 226 (with many other examples of the purchasing power of the para 
and piastre.) Palmer's expenses on Athos were not much more than £6. It 
cost him £39 in 1823 to travel from Paris to Lyons (Pearson, 7). Pearson 
considered Palmer ‘liberal minded’ in expenditure, 7. Carlyle and Hunt 
advised that charges for horse hire of 2-3 pistres a day and 20 paras a day 
as a tip were to be expected, St. Clair, 71 and Appendix III below. 
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APPENDIX III 
Advice for travellers and collectors in the Levant 


Among the papers of Palmer at St. John’s is no. 464, S. 72, described by 
James as ‘A small book of advice and directions for Travel in the Levant 
written for Professor Palmer by some person familiar with the region. (?Colonel 
Leake)’ (М.К. James, Descriptive Catalogue, 361-2). This MS is a notebook 
of some twenty unfoliated pages. The writer assumes the outward journey 
will be through Leipzig and Vienna. The traveller is advised: 


If you are questioned about the motive of your Tour, the answer is easy. ‘It is 
the custom of your country & tends to Wisdom. Moreover you have read much 
of this country in ancient books of which you may exhibit a proof that will serve 
to amuse. The most current notion among them is, that you are in search of 
hidden treasures, it being impossible for them to conceive that you travel in order 
to examine the mouldering ruins of ancient buildings & cities’. [punctuation 
added] 


He is urged to call himself Bey Zadeg [= noble-born] on his firman to 
secure greater ease of access. Venetian sequins are the best currency. Horse 
hire is two or three piastres a day including feeding and bakshish of about 
twenty paras a day. The post horses called Menzil are recommended. The 
Turks respect the English, although until lately they favoured the French. 
They are especially hostile to Christians at Brusa, Larisa, Epacto and on 
Candia. Travel in Thessaly and Macedonia is absolutely dependent on a 
passport from Ali Pasha of Jannina to whom presents of sabres or pistols of 
value should be given. 

Places to visit include Athens, where Signor Logotheti will be ready to 
give good advice and do any service. The Acropolis cannot be seen without 
the leave of the Disdar who expects a present of at least ten piastres. A 
curious injunction is: ‘Have as little to say to the British Consul as possible’. 
Of Athos, the writer advises: 


Mount Athos. Agion Oros. The whole peninsula is highly worth seeing & you will 
meet with good accommodations at the numerous monasteries which are mostly 
situated on the sea side. 


Of the Troad: 


Get letters of recommendation & a Turkish guide from the British Consul signor 
Tarragona at the Dardanelles for Bunarbashi where you must lodge before you 
visit the site of Troy & the Springs of Scamander. 


The traveller is recommended to contact the British vice-consul in Trieste, 
Mr. Anderson, the British consul at Zante, Mr. Foresti, and the British Agent 
in Athens, Signor Procopius Macri. 
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Several sentences, and some longer passages, in the notebooks are identical, 
or almost identical, with the text of a note published by St. Clair from the 
typescript of a lost original among the Hunt papers. St. Clair considers this 
to be the work of Carlyle and Hunt. (St. Clair, Elgin, 71-73, 355 n.4.) The 
handwriting of the St. John’s MS is not that of Carlyle, nor (I think) of Hunt. 
M.R. James’ conjecture that the author was William Martin Leake is 
improbable. Leake had met Carlyle in 1800. (A Brief Memoir of the Life and 
Writings of the late Lt.-Col. William Martin Leake [by John Howard Marsden] 
[London 1864], 3-4.) However, in 1800 Leake had himself only just arrived 
in Constantinople and was not to visit Athos until 1806. (W.M. Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece, 4 vols [London 1835], iii, 114-52. Leake was on Athos 
22 October — 3 November) It was perhaps for Carlyle, rather than for Palmer, 
that the advice was compiled and was later modified and extended by Hunt 
and/or Carlyle after their own journey. Nothing in the MS appears to furnish 
any very exact indication of the date of composition, for the officials are 
either unknown or served for long periods. Spiridon Foresti, for example, 
was British Agent in the Ionian Isles between 1778 and 1813. In April 1793 
and in March 1811, he was resident on Zante but appears often to have lived 
on Corfu, except during the French occupation of 1807-9. (Foresti on Zante, 
PRO FO 95/871 and [Henry Cazenove & his brother] A Narrative in Two 
Parts, Written in 1812 [London 1813] 229; S.T. Bindoff et al., British 
Diplomatic Representatives 1789-1852 Camden Society, 3rd series, vol 50, 
[London 1934], 128.) 


The Barrington Papers (BL Addit. MS, 73733, 68/11) include an undated, 
unsigned note on the MSS of the Greek monasteries. It is some seven and 
a half octavo sides in length, and though untitled is listed in the folder as 
Notes on MSS in Greek monasteries. The author remarks that monastic 
superiors are reluctant to dispose of MSS urging their oath to maintain 
monastic properties ‘in excuse for their pertinacious retention of what they 
so little value’. Suggestions are made as to how their reluctance may be 
circumvented, by recourse to the bishop where he has jurisdiction, or by 
concealing the acquisition of MSS as the exchange of presents. Many monks 
are so ignorant that they see MSS as no more than bundles of waste paper. 
As for depositories, the richest are the patriarchal library, the monasteries of 
the Princes’ Isles, the libraries in Constantinople of Prince Alexander Vodas 
and Prince Mavrocordato, and the other libraries of the Fanar. The houses 
of Patmos, Crete and Cyprus hold good collections. The writer continues: 


The greatest harvest of Greek MSS is to be expected on Mount Athos. There are 
Twenty large Monasteries on the holy Peninsula which possess each a considerable 
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library, and although the report of Mons. Velloison who examined some of them 
is discouraging yet it is well known that this traveller limited his enquiries to a 
very few and that he readily encouraged an idea which conformed to the natural 
indolence of his character, at least this conclusion may be drawn from several 
instances which have been related to the writer of this of his want of spirit and 
perseverance in his inquiries. The present archbishop of Athens procured a few 
years ago from the Monastery of Sphigmenos on Mount Athos a very valuable 
Manuscript of Dionysos Halicarnassensis and found at the Monastery of St. Laura 
a small Psalterion in the handwriting of Theodora wife of the Emperor Theophilus, 
This curious piece of Antiquity lay on a shelf over the door of a small apartment 
above the Chapel. 


The greatest harvest perhaps of MSS after that of Mount Athos is to be met with 
at the twelve celebrated Monasteries of Meteora situated near the source of the 
Peneus. These have been visited by two diligent Swedish Antiquarians, one of 
whom Bjornstad has given an account of what he found there, at least in those 
libraries which he had leisure to examine. Only two or three of the MSS which 
he saw were not theological. One of these, a selection from the works of Josephus 
has become the prize of a subsequent visitor who was prevented unfortunately by 
illness from following up his success in the other Monasteries. 


The monasteries of the Morea and of Luke of Stiris had been stripped by 
the Albanians who burnt the books as firewood. He concludes: 


...it is a fact that not a monastery in Greece can show a Catalogue of the books 
which belong to it and that there is scarcely a Monk or Abbot who has any 
knowledge of their number or of their contents. 


Jean Baptiste Gaspard d'Ansse de Villoison (1750-1805) was author of 
a number of works on inscriptions and on the Greek language. Walpole 
refers to him in a note as 'that learned Hellenist' and he also mentions the 
Swede Biornstahl (2 Bjornstad) (Memoirs, 221): Bjornstahl was at Meteora 
in 1779: Jacob Jonas Bjornstahl, Briefe aus seinen auslündischen Reisen, 
6 vols in 3, (Leipzig & Rostock 1780-82), 6, 180-86: for Bjornstahl 
(1731-1779) at Meteora, see also W.M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
4 vols (London 1835), iv, 539 n.1; 542 n.1.) Carlyle's Catalogue of the 
MSS in the libraries of Mt. Athos (BL Addit. MS 27234) has no mention 
of a Dionysos at Sphigmenou (fol. 51°’). At Lavra there is ‘A shelf over 
the door containing Psaltike', but nothing more specific. (fol. 36°) It seems 
probably that the author of these Notes was John Hawkins (cf. note 9 above), 
although the MS does not appear to be an autograph, [cf. Hawkins's hand 
in his Notebook in the Ashmolean] and that these were the notes to which 
Carlyle referred, somewhat testily, in his letter to the Bishop of Durham of 
12 October 1800: certainly some turns of phrase in the notes seem to be 
echoed by Carlyle. 
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